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PREFACE 


I HAVE to thank all the firms mentioned in the List of 
Illustrations for their kindness in permitting me to use 
these song-fragments for the purpose of illustrating my theory. 
I hope no one will feel scared at the treatment to which their 
property has been subjected, when at last they have an 
opportunity of regarding it in its new environment. I have 
endeavoured to transcribe the written music faithfully in all 
details as far as space permits; only introducing the overlines 
and notes, as a means of indicating my interpretation of the 
particular body-action that they represent, on my theory. 
As far as I am aware, my method of interpretation is new, at 
least in the precise form in which it is presented ; it cannot, 
therefore, conflict with any previous interpretation that may 
have been attached to these songs by their authors, or by any 
other person interested in them. It is my hope, indeed, that the 
method of analysis indicated may commend itself to all concerned, 
even though the precise terms of the interpretation may err in 
the respective cases. 
A few of the numbers, which may not be free of copyright, 
I have ventured to retain in my list though the inquiries made 
have not been successful in tracing their present ownership. 
To these owners I can only proffer my thanks now, and trust 
that they will pardon the liberty taken. These were suitable 
examples for my purpose, they were taken up casually into the 
series, and they had undergone a Herculean amount of 
experimental treatment long before it ever appeared at all 
likely that I should be actually seeking to get this theory 
published. 
As regards the particular mode of treatment, of this subject— 
The Vocal Movements—which has been the theme of so many 
treatises, I should say that it was not the original intention to 
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put together a book on this subject at all. It is really an 
incidental, subsidiary product of a more or less casual curiosity, 
and independent research, extending over many years; into 
other, very high, transcendental matters. 

But one fact in particular, in philosophy, always brought 
me back over the same ground again. I like to be able to see 
mentally the currently accepted facts as I go on, in my reading. 
What always baffled me in currently accepted fact was, the 
millions upon millions of light “rays” that are said to meet 
each other, at millions upon millions of angles, in every point of 
illumined space ; and pass each other without suffering mutual 
obliteration. I never was able to find the book that would give 
a description of this phenomenon that would reach my under- 
standing; so that I could never mentally see the thing take 
place. I refused to believe the fact in the end. I conceived 
a quaint theory of my own. It is not waves, I said, it is 
particles ; and they do not collide with each other, they curve 
round past each other. But how could inanimate particles 
curve round past each other? ‘These particles could not be 
altogether inanimate ; they must have a certain amount of free- 
will to choose the path by which they wished to go. If I could 
work this, my, theory into something like a fact, I speculated,— 
in secret,—it ought to bring me in very great fame in the end,— 
as well as a tidy pot of money. 

I hope I shall have the pleasure of letting the world know 
the result of my plans when I do eventually succeed in proving 
my theory of light; that is all I can say about it at present. 
But, nevertheless, one makes some strange finds, in isolated 
fragments, when one is curious, and casual in their researches, 
and yet is compelled to return persistently over the same 
ground. It is one of these collections of finds, which, after 
laborious piecing-together, by anything but casual labour in the 
end, finds its place, with more or less coherence, in the following 
pages. 

J. McK. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It was from a heterogeneous maze of facts and theories, and ~ 


thoughts, analogical and logical, that evolved the following 
theory of some fundamental principles underlying the vocal, and 
other body-movements. And as these mental, or rather the 

erlal, brain movements themselves eventually found a place 


ig 


in the theorizing, I found it incumbent at one stage to make some X 


study of the abstract mind itself in its working. In this 


investigation the logical and the analogical gradually disentangled. 
themselves, and stood out, as all-infportant fundamental entities; « 


it became more and more a mere sorting-out of the logical from 
the analogical elements. 


This investigation of the mind on these two diverse lines— %. 


the latter predominating in the end—proved “helpful to 
the material investigation ; and as the argument on the brain- 
working is partly based on the results of this investigation 
of the mind, it is necessary to roughly outline these results, 
and it will be most convenient to do so in the form of 
a brief introduction, though this may be regarded as tedious 
and non-essential by the strictly practical reader who may 
wish to read the book mainly for the help it may afford 
the management and control of the voice in singing and in the 
speaking of foreign languages. It is not absolutely necessary for 
this strictly practical reader to read this introduction at all ; 
and as for the more generally interested reader, it may be ignored 
until the section of the chapter on the Larynx (Chapter [X) is 
reached, which contains the theorizing on the brain-working 
referred to, and which is partly based on the matter contained 
in this Introduction. 


It is not an easy matter to arrive at a clear idea of the 
mind, in its position, or structure, or working, etc., from 
the various treatises available on the subject. Psychology 
has gone the way of all the other ’ologies; one unity 
has given place to a number of detached and perhaps 
deranged fragments. Just as the functionings are discussed in 
a number of watertight compartments—perceiving, recalling, 
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thinking, judging, etc.—giving the impression of so many 
independent functionings, so the imagination, the memory, 
etc., are discussed as if they were distinct and independent 
parts of the mental structure. 

But I cannot say that I feel that to be so when I try to 
observe my own mental workings. Following this arbitrary 
dissection and arrangement of subject-matter in the various 
treatises, one finds oneself endeavouring to isolate the various 
parts in one’s own mental working, but does not succeed in doing 
so. In the effort to arrive at an idea of some essential difference 
in mental working implied by these terms, logical and analogical, 
I found myself obliged to trace out, and form a whole theory of 
my own brain evolutions, when in the act of performing the 
various mental activities ; and in order to make clear my idea 
of the mind and of the essential difference of the logical 
and analogical operations I think it best to briefly outline 
this personal investigation. 

First I must repeat that, to my feeling, I perform all the 
various operations with the same part, generally speaking ; that 
is with the brain generally as a whole, though there is a particular 
area that manifests greutest activity in any particular operation. 
So if I should speak here of the “mind”’, or the “imagination”’, 
or the “memory’’, etc., these terms must be regarded as 
synonymous as far as my use of them here is concerned. When 
Ishall say, for example, that I see and store things in my “ mind ” 
which afterwards appear as mental pictures in my “imagination”’, 
I might as well have transposed these terms, mind and 
imagination, or made either serve in both cases, for any particular 
distinction that I make between them as far as feeling goes. 
Similarly, when I shall speak of remembering or recalling things 
from my memory, I might as well have said I am recalling them 
from my mind or my imagination. And so on. 

Again, I shall be speaking of purely mental ideas, or purely 
“imaginational”’ ideas, in contradistinction to the “ sensal ” 
ideas that require an external object to co-operate in their 
creation ; but I shall not mean to imply thereby that these two 
classes of ideas—the purely mental and the sensal—are 
stored in separate compartments ; on the contrary, I regard both 
kinds as entities that may be intermingled in the same place 
for aught to the contrary that I am conscious of in the working, 
and the work of the same unity. But what I shall implicitly 
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specify as purely mental] or imaginational ideas I shall distinguish 
from the other—the sensal ideas—in the circumstances of their 
not requiring an external object to co-operate in their creation. 

With that preliminary I shall proceed with my personal idea 
of my mind in its position and structure and working. But it 
must, of course, be in metaphorical language, for so little is really 
known of the materialities of mental phenomena that literal 
language cannot be used at all. It is always the metaphorical 
that is used, namely the language of a superficial parallel only, 
not one of which there is any evidence of identity in fundamentals. 
When the materialities of a phenomenon have not been 
discovered, what is there left for verbal presentation of the idea 
but the language of some metaphor ? 

My mind, or imagination, or memory, or consciousness, then— 
whatever the term may be that is used — seems to be in my 
interior—I know not where exactly. Or what it is—whether 
material or spiritual, etc. But it seems most to suggest a kinema- 
house in its working. 

This kinema-house seems to work in two ways: (1) 
in response to an impulse from my will, an agent that 
also appears to be in my interior somewhere, but of the 
materialities of this manipulator I know less, if that were possible, 
than I do of my mind—the thing manipulated ; and (2) without 
an impulse from my will, or involuntarily, but what the 
manipulating agency in that case is again I know not, nor whether 
it is internal or external, etc. ; but as I shall have frequent 
occasion to refer to this involuntary manipulating agent—to the 
part at least that seems to reside or have quarters in my 
interior—I shall name this involuntary agent the “kinemist ”’. 

Well, the kinemist seems to be present in the kinema-house— 
that is the mind or imagination or memory or whatever the term 
may be and whatever the thing really is—at a point suitable 
for observation in all directions, through eye-holes, ear-holes, 
and every other window of the body; and takes “ films” 
unceasingly. It does not require to move independently from 
place to place in so doing; my whole body moves, mechanism, 
mind or kinema-house, kinemist, will, everything. That is the 
one great phase of the kinemist’s activities—the almost ceaseless 
taking of films. 

The other is the faithful reproduction of these films on 
occasions—very frequent—whenever it is not taking films, in 
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fact, it seems to fill in the time during waking hours in repro- 
ducing these films taken. 

They seem—the eye-films—as if they appear on a screen 
in front. A good way of arriving at a tentative idea of this 
focal plane of kinemistic reproductions is to make observations 
at night in bed when just on the point of falling asleep (or when 
on the point of waking). We may then have a thought of a thing 
that may interest us sufficiently to cause us to wake again ; 
when, half-asleep as we are, we may strain to see the “ thought ”. 
We may, or we may not, imagine we see a faintly luminous image 
outlined on the black screen-like void, it being dark in the room. 
It is the work of a second, vanishing as soon as we are properly 
awake. This is very vague, uncertain, and doubtful indeed if it 
have real relation to real thinking. 

But one finds oneself next trying to locate the focal plane, 
and the exact position of the object on it, in a real waking 
“ thought’’. But with the real waking thought it is a difficult 
matter. Never, in a wide-awake thought in a dark room, or with 
eyes closed, can one ever get the thing to appear faintly luminous 
in front. The object, however, seems always to bear some relation 
to the angle occupied by the real object relative to self at the time 
of “filming”. The head and the eyes when thinking of—or 
seeing a thing mentally—always tend to turn as they turned 
when filming the thing. At a superficial investigation also we feel 
as if we looked to the same distance away. But there is one 
notable difference between the filming and the reproducing ; 
we do not make the same effort to contract the head in the thought or 
reproducing as at the filming. The contraction at the reproducing 
is rather as when our eyes are on a thing, and we could see it 
clearly if only we would take note. But we are not taking note ; 
that is to say, we do not make the necessary degree of contraction. 

But all the sensations of the reproducing phenomenon are 
experienced at a certain stage of the filming process. In fact, the 
reproducing-viewing appears to be closely identical with the 
viewing of the scene just immediately after it has been filmed. 
If we close our eyes just after the filming, before it has quite 
died away, we may still see the scene in this “ thinking ” way. 

So, if one could discover what is happening to the body during the 
dying-away of the image at the original filming, then one might be 
able to form a theory of what happens to the body during a repro- 
duction, even a reproduction that takes place years after the film 
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has been taken. In the reproduction, of course, it is really a 
reproduction, but the brain-action is perhaps the same as in the 
dying-away of the filming disturbance. Therefore, it is possibly 
the “negative”, or initial impression itself, that is operative 
in the reproduction. There is no consciousness of any inter- 
mediate “ developing”’, etc., of “films”, as in photography, 
in these brain actions, simply the takings and reproducings. 

Now, in the course of such reproducings or recollections, if 
repeated too often, pain may be felt in the head during the act 
of reproduction ; pain which suggests too persistent contraction 
of a muscular part. This feeling resembles the pain we feel in the 
arm or hand when there has been too forceful and persistent 
contraction of the arm and hand in the execution of some kind 
of work—so closely as to suggest real parallelism. When we curve 
the arm and hand to lift an article we can actually perceive 
visually that the arm, and especially the hand, curves. But when 
reproducing a “ film”’—that is thinking of, or recalling, or 
remembering, an object that has been seen previously—all that 
we can say definitely is that we have a feeling in the head akin 
to the feeling we have in the arm and hand when they are con- 
tracted to maintain a grip of a heavy article. This feeling, in a 
degree, appears to accompany every reproduction or recollection 
we have, even in perfect health, but the fact is not brought home 
to us until one of these occasions when the action has been 
repeated so often, or so strenuously, that we end by having pain 
with every reproduction. It is quite certain that the pain is 
coincident with the act of contraction. And the feeling, then, is 
of avery general contraction, affecting the whole head; just asitis 
the whole arm and hand that must contract to grip the smallest 
article, though only two fingers may be particularly engaged. 
But if one makes a careful observation at any time when the 
brain is not tired, but even particularly fresh, it can be noted 
that this feeling of general curvature occurs with every in- 
dividual reproduction. 

Now when we turn, as is natural, to see if this contraction is 
present likewise at the taking of the film, we do find the same 
feeling of contraction of the head generally, with greatest 
activity in one region, say, at and behind the eyes if it is an eye 
filming, at the moment of actually taking notice of the thing. 
But the contraction is always greater at the filming than at the 
reproduction. 
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Now, this contractive act at the filming is voluntary, and it is 
momentary, and without it the film would not be taken an such a 
manner as to be reproducible, not if the eyes rested on the thing for 
evermore. But it does not strike us as being the only voluntary 
contribution to the “taking”. Other voluntary movements 
may, and do, usually precede the actual filming. The eyes may he 
voluntarily turned on the scene in which the object figures ; 
the two eyes may then be voluntarily turned on the object itself ; 
but these acts are not necessarily associated with the actual 
filming, it is the momentary critical contraction that is all that 
matters for a filming that is to be reproducible. And it is from an 
instinctive estimation of the excellence of this momentary act 
that the performer can often say with confidence, I shall 
remember that ; meaning, I shall be able to reproduce or recollect 
that thing. 

It is a momentary, voluntary, act, and there is a remarkable 
resemblance in this procedure of the mind in the filming of 
objects, etc., to the procedure followed by a literal photographer 
when taking a literal film by a literal camera. The camera is 
first turned on the scene, it is then focused on the particular 
object in the scene to be filmed, finally the film is actually taken 
by a momentary act of the photographer—the removal of the 
opaque cap that covers the opening in the box that holds the 
apparatus. This “ exposure ’’ must be momentary, as the object 
to be filmed is apt to move, and the impression would be thereby 
blurred. The “ exposure” or contraction for the hypothetical 
mental taking of a film is likewise brief, because unconsciousness 
of a thing looked at or being “ filmed” rapidly supervenes. 
An “ exposure’, or viewing, or consciousness, of an object may 
appear to be continuous for a length of time; but we are told, and, 
in fact, it will be found in a test on self, that what appears to be 
continuous is really a succession of “ takings”, or of these 
momentary voluntary contractions of the head. 

It is not the desire in thus closely parallelizing these two 
processes to attempt to set up a theory of the actual fundamental 
identity of the two processes, the object is merely to fix the idea 
of the nature, and essential importance, of the last momentary, 
voluntary act, by a good simile. It is the last momentary, 
voluntary act that takes a reproducible film; not the two 
preceding. If the two preceding were absent the last would still 
suffice to get the film. The eyes do not always require to be 
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turned on an object for the film to be taken. They do not always 
require to be focused upon it, the focal concentration may have 
taken place some time before it may occur to an individual to 
notice what it is that its eyes are resting on without seeing. In 
other words, there must be the momentary contraction; of 
the whole brain, or braincase, not of the eyes alone, or a part 
of the brain that attaches to the eyes particularly. 

An inevitable corollary of this view of the acts of perception 
and remembering is that to possess a good memory the 
importance is in the taking of the films rather than in the repro- 
ducing itself, the latter “movement” being comparatively 
involuntary and depending for its excellence on the excellence of 
the “negative’’. But this last proposition is not self-evident, 
but requires proof. This whole thesis, in fact, of the mutual 
relations of these two mental operations, did not have its first 
beginnings in the observations contained in the preceding 
paragraphs ; but in some observations of the mental condition 
one of whose symptoms is the loss, or the weakening, of the 
memory, so-called. It is the natural decline of the memory I refer 
to, which is common to ageing people. This loss of memory is a 
strange mystery to the young, though not personally interesting, 
so far away and unlikely does it seem to them that this, or any 
other disability of age, may ever touch them. But the phenomenon 
is always amazing to the young. I see in my mind at the moment 
the surprise expressed by an old lady at seeing me again after 
an absence of years, but who could not much to my amazement 
and awe be induced to recall the fact that she had just evinced 
the same meed of surprise and pleasure a few minutes before, 
and a few minutes before that again, though she was ready 
enough to accept the fact, for she declared she had lost her 
memory. 

Unluckily, or perhaps luckily for experiments, the young do 
not always have to wait for old age to evolve the phenomenon. 
Over mental strain may do it at any time. I had a transitory slight 
affection of the so-called loss of memory—senile decay, that is, 
technically, not the loss that comes by knocks on the head or the 
like. These transitory lapses are invaluable for the unique 
facility they give for investigation into these mental mysteries. 

I accepted the situation at first. It was annoying not to be 
able to recollect, when I wanted a thing, where I had left it a few 
minutes before, but I thought it will come all right presently 
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when I have had time to rest out. But it got so thoroughly 
annoying that I began to make an effort to overcome it. When I 
wanted a thing and could not find it, though I knew I had done 
something with it just a short time before, I would make an effort 
to recollect where I had left it. But the effort only gave me that 
pain in my head ; I could not recollect. Then I tried the other 
way, I tried efforts with the filming. I would say to myself, as 
I put aside a thing that I would soon have need of again, “ Now, 
V’ll swear I’ll remember where I left you the next time I want 
you!” Now, what did I do in the moment of that solemn vow ? 
I had my eyes on the object, and I caught myself in the act of 
making a powerful, but decidedly painful, contraction of the head ; 
and as I removed my eyes I said to myself, I shall remember that ; 
and I did, as arule. So the situation was this, presumably: I 
could not reproduce because my head was in a tired-out condition, 
and at the filming it had failed to contract sufficiently to take 
an impression as at other less-tired times, so that a special effort 
of the will was called for. 

The apparatus perhaps failed to act under the usual filming 
impulse. When I had left the article in a place I would make 
the usual amount of effort to contract the head to film the action, 
but the head might actually fail to act. I might not notice the 
defection at the time. Why should I note it? I cannot see the 
head contracting as I can the hand. In the case of the curving 
of the hand, also, I can see the thing taken up by it, but the 
only means I have of knowing that something has not been 
taken up by the head would be the failure to reproduce or 
recall it. 

It is in this temporary slight loss-of-memory condition that one 
specially realizes that the filming to be reproducible must be a 
voluntary effort. At other times, when the brain is not tired, the 
voluntariness is not so evident, but that is because the act is 
performed with so little effort and pain. But with my old friend, 
the affection was so severe that she would go to the cupboard 
to find a bone, say, like Mother Hubbard, but when she got 
there she would find the cupboard bare as far as her wants were 
concerned, because she could not remember what she had wanted. 
In other words the thought-contraction of a moment before was 
not sufficiently powerful to be followed by a vibration of the 
tissue concerned for long enough; or it was stillborn or some- 
thing of the kind; and her mind was a blank when she reached 
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the cupboard. This reproducing of a previous thought is not quite 
the same thing as the reproduction of an original filming ; but 
there is some resemblance and relationship between the two. 

That the recalling, of course, is also dependent on the state of 
the health at the time of the recalling needs no proof. Again, there 
are times when we reproduce with perfect ease even a film that 
we have endeavoured in vain to recall a little time before. 

But the filming act is of relatively great importance, since if 
a film has not been well impressed no amount of reproductive 
effort may ever be able to recall it. And it is a voluntary act, 
and the more voluntary the better the reproduction. This 
argument, followed out to its logical end, would give the con- 
clusion that a perfectly involuntary filming cannot be recalled 
at all. How then, it may be asked, can we know that there have 
been involuntary filmings if they cannot be reproduced or 
recalled 2. For to know a thing is simply to be able to recall it. 
Such absolutely involuntary filmings, if there be such, and the 
likelihood is that there are, though they perhaps cannot be 
voluntarily reproduced by any amount of effort, yet these filmings 
that we do not “‘ know ”’ possibly reappear on the reproductive 
screen when we are not seeking them, and when we do not 
recognize them as ever having been “ taken ”’. 

Following the line of thought in the opposite direction, one 
arrives at the still more interesting conclusion that the more 
voluntary the filming not only the better the reproduction, 
but possibly the more involuntary the reproduction. For 
when I wanted a thing when in a condition of perfect mental 
vigour I did not have to stop and think, or try to recollect. The 
picture of the thing comes on the reproduction screen very often 
spontaneously, and frequently it is on the occasion of a new 
filming of the thing that the reappearance occurs. Indeed, there 
are cases in which the reproduction appears to be so entirely 
involuntary as to be irresistible—the reappearance of an eye- 
film of an object, for example, seldom comes alone but sur- 
rounded by other objects which I certainly did not recall 
voluntarily and had no wish to see. 

This last is the strongest evidence in support of the view that 
reproductions come involuntarily. A film of a book lying on a 
table is not likely ever to reappear without the reappearance of 
the table and perhaps other objects that might happen to be 
on the table at the time of the filming of the book. If there could 
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be proved to be an element of the voluntary in the reproduction 
of the book itself, this could not be argued in the case of the 
reappearance of the table and the other objects whose repro- 
duction was not desired. 

What, then, might be deemed to be the cause of the 
reappearance of the book if it is not brought about by the will ? 
An investigation into the cause of the reappearance of those other 
objects in this scene that were not wanted might do some- 
thing towards elucidating the reappearance of the first object— 
the book itself. It is most usually in the case of eye action that 
when a thing reappears not it alone but the whole scene or part 
of the scene in which the thing figured reappears. The whole 
complete scene appears to come back as if filmed in one 
“exposure”. This is a peculiarity of eye-films that does not 
so peculiarly characterize films received by any other avenue. 

Sound films, for example, are commonly mere isolated spots in 
a “field of sound’, and these spots appear isolated even more 
commonly in the reproduction. We often recall the sound of a 
bird’s note, or the whole of a song, for example, without any 
simultaneous reappearance of any other sound that was present 
in the same field of sound at the time of the filming of the bird’s 
note. It is more usually a succession in time—a whole song— 
that reappears in the case of sound ; but one hardly ever recalls 
a face, for example, without having reappearance of a succession 
of other things in the field of view at the moment—a succession in 
place, that is. The dress worn, etc., etc.; many things in the 
scene—even a sound, may reappear that was heard 
simultaneously, and that reached the consciousness by a different 
avenue altogether. The sound in this case must have come by a 
distinct exposure—but the dress, could not that form part of the 
filming of the face? The feeling—and the general opinion, I 
believe, is that only a very small area of a field of view is 
filmed by one “ exposure” or contraction. We switch the eyes 
so rapidly over a field of view that it is difficult to believe that 
every object that can afterwards be recalled is separately 

contracted for” ; but as a matter of everyday experience I 
think it will be agreed that if we want to recall any particular, 
even In an eye-scene, it 1s necessary to make an individual con- 
traction with the eyes directly over that particular thing. We 
may imagine we “take in” the whole scene the moment the 
eyes are upon it, before shifting them from their first position. 
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We may not in some cases actually shift the eyes, but at least we 
work the mind or brain differently for every spot that we wish 
to remember, and the mental working is in the nature of 
individual contractions of the momentary voluntary kind 
referred to. 

Each small area is snapped individually and in rapid succession 
But the particular mental apparatus, or particular functioning 
(eye-filmings), which causes these successive “ snappings”’ to 
follow each other with some spontaneity, seems to be such that 
these adjoining films necessarily also reappear in similar 
spontaneous and rapid succession. In this case of eye-scenes, 
at any rate, many unwanted films clearly reappear involuntarily, 
though it requires the peculiar momentary voluntary head con- 
traction, if they are to be noted—or refilmed so that they may be 
re-reproducible—when they do reappear; but that is a different 
matter. 

The reappearances of the various areas in an eye-scene might 
be attributed to some actual connexion between the “ material ” 
of the hypothetic films in the order in which they were taken, 
such that the disturbance of the first would be communicated to 
the next adjoining (in the order of taking, that is) in such a way 
as to cause a similar disturbance of that, and so on with others 
in succession in the order of taking. Or the like. 

Now, supposing for convenience that this is actually how these 
unwanted reappearances come about, what about the first ? 
Recollections of objects often take place when we have occasion 
again to look at the same object, whether it is in the same field 
of view or a different environment. It is therefore some element 
of similarity between the new film forming and the old one 
that recalls the old one into a disturbance perhaps of a similar 
kind to that taking place in the new creation. (And perhaps not 
one similar alone, but sometimes several similars reappear.) 
But, why should not also the cause of the first reappearance 
be some material connexion of the new film in process of making 
with the old ? 

An example: I come into a room and see (voluntarily film) a 
book lying on a table. There follows practically instantaneously, 
and apparently involuntarily, a reproduction of the scene in 
which I last saw this book. It was the same general scene, but 
with some differences of detail. A lady was placing the book 
on the table—about an hour ago. This previous scene was a 
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recollection that I was not seeking; it came therefore 
involuntarily. : 

And there should be noted here also in passing the in- 
voluntary consciousness of the distance in time of the taking of 
this previous film. This feature seems also to be associated 
with the mode of “ deposit ” of the film in the “ kinema-house es 
since it is always present automatically in every reproduction. 
One could account for this incidental phenomenon of the con- 
sciousness of the time-interval by an extension of the “ material ” 
connexion and disturbance theory, used to account for the 
involuntariness of the reappearance. 

One might suppose the disturbance caused in the new film at 
the making to be transmitted through quite a number of actually 
adjoining films—sometimes a very great number—before reaching 
the similar one which develops serious disturbance (reappears 
to the consciousness) preferentially to the dissimilar ones passed 
over. The intervening films do not reappear to the consciousness, 
but to account for the automatic sense of the time elapsed since 
the taking of this previous similar, one might suppose a slight 
agitation of the intervening films. Something of that kind could 
give a sense of time elapsed without recalling to the consciousness 
the films passed over. But I need not go into this. All that is 
wanted here is to arrive at an idea of the natural causes, if such 
there be, of the logical and analogical trends of thought 
respectively. In other words, the tendency to a more regular 
series of reappearances in regular time-order or order of making 
on the one hand, and a similar series on the other, which I hope 
will evolve as I proceed. 

It may be asked, if reproductions are involuntary, why do we 
ever trouble to try to remember? And why do we sometimes 
actually succeed in arriving at the recollection after making the 
effort when we did not without the effort? And what is the 
nature of the effort made? Let me illustrate by another 
imaginary case. I go into the kitchen, and, opening a drawer in 
which house-linen is kept, I am amazed to find a small carpet- 
brush lying among the clean linen, where, of course, it has no 
business to be. But how it came there—that is to say, the previous 
scene in which it figured—does not come involuntarily, nor can 
I recall it by an effort of will. Yet I have a suspicion that it ought 
to have come ; in fact, that I myself am the culprit. Iam annoyed 
to find that my memory has become go defective, I try all sorts 
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of dodges to bring about the reappearance of the previous scene. 
And I find the dodges following this line: I seize upon a 
reproduction of any recent scene in which the brush figures 
that does reappear involuntarily. There reappears the brush 
hanging the day before on its nail in the scullery, and I dwell 
mentally on this reappearance for a moment, disturbing its 
material, as 1t were; and this has the desired effect. I 
then see myself taking the brush from the nail. Then I am 
sweeping with the brush, when a child comes into the room in 
great distress because of a pair of “ broken knees” it has 
received as a punishment for hanging on behind the carrier’s 
cart and then falling down when the horses began to go too 
hard. It was quite distressing. I now recollect going to the 
drawer for linen to bind up the broken knees, and taking out 
the linen, and dropping the brush into the drawer in my haste. 
The disturbance of the film, most closely adjoining the one 
wanted, has possibly succeeded in setting the one wanted in 
motion, because of the closer proximity. 

Now what was this effort made to recollect but setting in 
disturbance a film—any film that does come back involuntarily— 
which action proves effective in setting the train in motion, when 
the filming of the object under the eye did not, possibly because 
the former was nearer in the ‘‘ storehouse” to the one wanted 
and the disturbance had not so far to travel. But it was also 
because I dropped the brush into the drawer almost involuntarily 
that the new filming did not recall the previous scene. 
But, nevertheless, a film of a kind was made—that is proved by 
the fact that it did come back eventually in response to the 
“jogging ”’ process. 

Carrying this idea to its logical conclusion, we would have it 
that there might be things “ filmed ” that we do not “ know ” at 
all, and yet that may reappear on extraordinary occasions, when 
we shall be prepared to swear that we have never seen these 
apparitions in our lives ! 

Thus the feeling grows that the reappearances come 
spontaneously, owing frequently to disturbance caused by a new 
film-making contraction. And at the reappearance, let me repeat, 
the brain feels ‘‘ posed’, as it were, precisely as at the dying- 
away of a new filming, when the eyes have been removed from the 
object. The brain is contracted, but not so powerfully as at the 
actual filming, and the eyes themselves are more relaxed ; and 
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the external object upon which they are “ resting ”’ is not seen 
at all—only the mental view (or reproduction, if it may be called 
a reproduction in this case) of the thing seen a moment before. 

One arrives thus at an interesting antithesis—namely, that the 
more voluntary the filming of objects, etc., the more involuntary 
and spontaneous seems to be the reappearance of (1) an inter- 
mittent series bearing some resemblance to the new film, or (2) 
a more regular straightforward series in order of taking and not 
necessarily resembling each other. 

And, again, there are two special modes of causing re- 
appearances—namely (1) the more natural ordinary making of 
new films without thinking of or expecting reappearances ; and 
(2) the “ jogging” method, or the voluntary disturbance of any 
film containing the thing that chances to reappear, with the 
express purpose of causing the disturbance of this film to lead to 
the reappearance of the one desired. The series of “ similars ” 
or “analogies” is the one that appears most readily at the 
more natural taking of the new film; whereas the more regular 
or “ logical” or “ reasoning ”’ series is the one that is most likely 
to develop under the “‘ jogging ” process. A possible reason why 
will be discussed presently. 

But first it might be noted that the above “ metaphorical ” 
theory created to account for the natural mode and order of 
reappearances would also serve as an explanation of the 
phenomenon known technically as the Association of Ideas. 
The spontaneous association or succession of ideas might be 
considered to be an outcome of this supposed coherence of the 
“ material ” of the films and their mutual disturbance. 

Without this spontaneous succession, facts absorbed would be 
practically useless. To take an illustration given in one of the text- 
books on the subject, we film the simple fact “ fire” with good 
volition, and the simple facts “ burning ” one of our “ fingers ”, 
in instantaneous succession to the other. When we see the fire 
again—that is take a new film of the fire—the whole previous 
experience will reappear because of this ‘“‘ association” of ideas 
(but also this particular association is the one that reappears 
in preference to other associations because of the intensity of 
the impression at the filming). The “ fire” as in the last scene 
reappears because ofits similarity. Then the “ burning” sensation 
reappears, and that recalls “finger” (owing, say, to actual contact 
of the material of the adjoining films). The three “simples” 
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appear practically instantaneously as if compounded into one. If 
we did not have these simple facts so perfectly compounded that 
the one could not fail to recall the others, then we would in all 
probability put our cold finger into the fire again, and suffer 
every time we approached the fire with cold fingers. I think that 
is the argument of the textbook. It is these simple facts com- 
pounded into unitary “compound” facts that form our real 
useful knowledge ; not the facts apart. 

The foregoing is an illustration of the process by which we 
acquire knowledge of “ external ” things, simple and compound— 
that is in the creation of which an external thing co-operates 
through our sense organs. Now I must speak of the more purely 
mental or imaginational facts or “ films ’’, simple and compound. 
These are the films we make, not of external things, but of internal 
mental things possibly. This is a secondary process, which is 
concerned with the reproductions of the first class of films. It 
therefore necessarily follows the other, and cannot exist without 
the other. There may not be any great material difference 
between the two processes, but they can be classified apart ; 
and it is convenient to so classify them by the very definite 
detail that the latter require no external thing to co-operate in 
their creation. But they do require something, if they are to be 
genuine productions. They seem to represent, in fact, 
“refilmings ’’ of the stored films themselves. Hence the choice 
of this designation “ mental” facts or “imaginational”’ facts 
or films, in contradistinction to the other; which could very 
conveniently be termed “ sensal ” facts by way of distinction, if it 
were quite certain that the end-organs of the senses really took 
no part in the creation of the purely “ imaginational”’ or 
“ mental” facts ; but that isnot quite so certain. A distinction 
therefore that is more free from ambiguity is made by the use of 
the term “‘ external”’ for the first or initial facts or films, and 
“ mental” or “ imaginational ” for the second. 

This secondary process or refilming of films finds occasional 
illustration in the literal photographer’s workshop. When a 
duplication is wanted of the photograph of a person who has 
died, and the original negative has been destroyed, a refilm is 
made from the photograph of the deceased. This process is 
similar metaphorically speaking to the process that goes on in the 
mind when we think with closed eyes (or with open eyes for that 
matter) and acquire new facts or films. When we think of a thing 
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we have just seen (just filmed), we seem in the process to refilm 
the film; for if we think of the same thing again after a time, we 
remember not only the thing as at the time we actually saw it, 
but we may also recall it as we saw it in our thought with closed 
eyes. In other words, not only the original film reappears, but. 
also, presumably a refilm taken from the film at the time of the 
first reproduction. How else could we re-reproduce a reproduction 
if we had not filmed the reproduction at the time of its repro- 
duction? What takes place in the mechanism at the 
reappearance, in fact, seems in itself to almost inevitably involve 
arefilming ; there usually follows the voluntary contraction of the 
head. This process of refilming of internal films seems to be on a 
parallel with the process of filming external things, except 
for this detail, that the thing filmed is the internal film, not the 
external object ; and the head contraction is not so great, though 
it may be as difficult, or more difficult sometimes. 

Now the peculiar knowledge we get from this refilming process 
or the more purely mental or imaginational knowledge, it should 
be remarked, 7s as sound and perhaps more useful than the 
knowledge we acquire from the direct observation of external 
things. An illustration: I once heard a baby at the Zoological 
Gardens cry out “ cat ’’ when its eyes fell on the black panther, 
and it strained out its arms as if to take it into them. 
But suddenly it drew back shuddering into its mother’s arms 
with a wail of fear. Films as follows had presumably reappeared 
to the child’s mind. First a reproduction of the soft seductive 
black cat at home. That mechanically caused a disturbance and 
reappearance of an adjoining film representing herself throttling 
the black cat at home under the vain imagination that she was 
fondling it. That, in turn, brought the next, representing the 
stifled yell of a resistent and struggling black cat at home. And 
so on. These reappearances—the first two—were responsible 
for the perhaps largely involuntary stretching out of the arms 
(an action which was also possibly to a certain extent in the nature 
of a reproduction of a film perhaps of a former action of the same 
kind. These personal actions intermingle so with scenes filmed, 
and reappear with the reappearances of the scenes that one can 
hardly resist the conclusion that there is some kind 
of these personal movements as well). 

It was then that the panther opened its great mouth, and 
glistened its narrow brutal eyes, and showed its great sharp 
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teeth, and finished up the demonstration by a blood-curdling 
sound ; and the child drew back shuddering. This demonstration 
on the part of the panther was possibly intended as a ‘‘ mew ”’ 
to the keeper to bring it food. But what a mew! How every 
heart in that place trembled at the sound and at the sudden 
intuition of a terrible unsuspected danger so close to them and 
only prevented from realization by a few spidery-looking threads 
of metal. How every cautious mind examined the lock of that 
cage to make sure that it was in good repair. Little wonder the 
baby shuddered. She had just had another instantaneous 
reproduction of another scene, in which the black cat at home 
had gone through similar evolutions, and had finished up by 
applying its claws to the back of her hand, making a nasty red 
line. It is true that the sight of the black-cat-at-home’s teeth 
and glistening eyes and unsheathed claws, and even the red line 
itself, might not have caused this painful shudder and wail; but 
it was the size of the manifestations from the panther that did it. 
If the magnitude of the panther’s shriek hurt when the com- 
paratively puny effort from the kitten did not, then it is per- 
missible to infer that the power of the panther’s teeth and claws 
would be magnified in the same proportion in the child’s mind, 
and the child instinctively felt it. The child therefore virtually 
acquired two new facts—namely that the panther’s teeth and 
claws would hurt like a cat’s, and, moreover, that the panther’s 
appendages would hurt more, far more, than the cat’s. The 
first was a mental or imaginational compound fact of the similar 
or analogical kind, though not purely of mental source, the two 
films contributing to the new compound fact being, one external 
—the new film of the panther—and the other—the reproduced film 
of the kitten—being ofinternal source. But very oftenitis the case 
that such imaginational or mental linkings-up or compounds are 
based on two reproduced films, when they are obviously purely 
mental or imaginational compounds. In thinkings with eyes 
closed, for example, it is obvious that any new compound facts 
arrived at must be based on two simple reappearances both 
of which are of internal source. 

And it is one (compounded) fact this—the relationship of cat 
and panther in the mind, the compounding taking place just as 
the ‘‘ external”? compound, fire-finger-burning, was formed, 
the association or union of the two simple facts being due 
presumably to the closeness of the succession of the one filming 
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after the other; such, that when the one reappears again the 
other will tend to reappear owing perhaps to disturbance due to 
the material connexion. It is thus one fact, on the same definition 
as the external simple facts, “fire” and “finger” and 
“burning” are said to be compounded into one. These com- 
pound facts of either kind, “ external” or “ imaginational”’, 
are, indeed, the really useful facts of our existence ; their useful- 
ness consisting in this very fact of the union, and of the 
consequent inevitable involuntary reappearance of the other 
when one is disturbed. But the external compound is more 
usually a regular-order compound—that is to say, of the kind 
of which our reasonings are made up predominantly. For the 
two simple facts of an external compound have frequently the 
objects close together in nature, and therefore not necessarily 
similars. Whereas, the two simple imaginational films that 
contribute to the formation of an imaginational compound are 
frequently similars; and, as in this case of the cat and the 
panther, they may as often as not refer to objects far apart in 
place (or time). And here lies the great distinctive value of the 
purely imaginational stage in the mental activity, especially in 
the analogical trend. The special function is practically to link 
up and multiply our knowledge of facts concerning things 
apart in place or in time. 

Since these imaginational compounds often consist of analogical 
simples, and external compounds do not except by chance, it 
follows that without these analogical imaginational compounds 
we could have little knowledge of the world of things as a unity 
for the organic ties of things far apart in place or in time would 
be lacking. 

And just as it is eminently useful to know that a fire burns 
the finger put into it, so it is eminently useful to know that 
panther is like cat, but on a larger scale, for things that are 
similar in one respect are involuntarily suspected by the mind to 
be similar in many respects, and in this involuntary instinct 
the mind is not always deceived. 

The mind, therefore, that is prompt and ready to reproduce 
all kinds of films, and especially of similar films, on the slightest 
instigation from new films in the act of making, lays in for itself 
an inexhaustible fund of the most useful knowledge, and has it 
for instantaneous disposal in all unforeseen and unusual 
emergencies, since it relates to things that may be far apart in 
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place and time. It is the unforeseen especially that the analogical 
activity of the mind or imagination caters for. It would indeed 
be a singularly unforeseen and unusual thing if one spied 
Master Panther coming promenading towards one in the open 
gardens at the Zoo. But the imaginational mind, knowing what 
it knows, would not wait for a formal meeting. It would not 
climb a tree ; it would not lie down and pretend to be dead like 
a mouse. No, the imaginative mind would probably do nothing 
at all in this unprecedented emergency, but stare fascinated 
at the panther while involuntarily describing a semi-circle in 
its path. In which case, the panther would probably describe 
a semi-circle—a smaller one—in its path, and pass on ws way. 
For panthers, I understand, do not attack humans by day, only 
by night, and then only when there is no particular danger 
involved. 

That is the imaginational mind, in the comprehensive 
definition used here—the mind that is prompt and ready to 
reproduce films of either kind—the logical or the analogical ; 
but the “imaginative ” mind, according to the popular under- 
standing of the term, is rather the mind that readily reproduces 
analogies. But what is it that tends to develop the one rather 
than the other—the analogical rather than the logical mind which 
tends rather to regular-sequences in its reproductions ? 

It must be understood that lines of thought, or refilmings of 
films, follow logical as well as analogical lines. It is the public 
opinion that gives the appelation “ imaginative ” to the one and 
not to the other—to the more analogically-minded and not to 
the more logically-minded. But the point towards which all this 
psychological section is aiming at is, what is it that gives the 
tendency to the one thinking habit and to the other respectively ; 
and in what relation do they stand to each other? First, what 
is it that gives the tendency to either ? The view here is that it is 
good filming that is the necessary basis for ready and spontaneous 
reproduction of film after film, in either (1) a regular train or 
(2) a similar train. When we follow a regular train predominantly 
we are “ reasoning ’”—a term which in itself is evidence that the 
action is following a regular series—following on from reason to 
reason, or from film to the next adjoining. What is it that 
develops the reasoning and the analogizing tendencies of thought 
respectively ? An essential natural cause is not so far clear. One 
factor is the mere use of tools or machines, which develops not 
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only the specialist but the predominantly reasoning tendency, 
as much as natural aptitude. For we are naturally all-round 
thinkers and observers in the beginning. The divergence may be 
said to show itself faintly when we begin school life. Some 
individuals may display a tendency to wander a little way along 
particular tracks, but they rarely at this stage devote them- 
selves exclusively to one—many are tried. But as soon as the 
instrument is placed in the adolescent’s hand, its fate is often 
sealed by the simple incidental fact that the instruments have 
become exceedingly expensive: few can afford to have two 
outfits for life. (By instruments I mean, of course, not only the 
literal instruments, but abstract instruments, such as the study 
of a branch of technique, such as the mathematical technique, 
or any other technical course. These courses of special training 
stand practically in the same relation to research as a microscope 
or a telescope does. They are high initial expenses intended to 
aid the coming research work.) So, as the instrument is restricted 
in its usefulness, the particular mental activity of its possessor 
is automatically regulated by the limitations of the instrument. 
So the adolescent becomes a specialist by necessity. And having 
to follow one line becomes a reasoner, and a “ jogger’, for it is 
not natural for even the most predominantly logical mind to 
continue for very long on any one thread involuntarily, so 
“jogging ’’ has to be resorted to, and for a time gives good results. 
So jogging in a more or less specialized direction settles down 
steadily on the soul of the instrumentalist. 

The converse may be said to contribute to the evolution of the 
other tendency, the ‘‘ imaginative ” tendency, so-called. It is 
not natural to jog after any one line for any great length of time. 
When we leave one line, it is the kinemist’s habit rather to lead 
us to another track. All young children begin in this way. In 
the beginning also young children are without instruments. The 
young child in its initial attempts on the “ Mount of Knowledge ” 
must inevitably be more or less of a parallelizer or analogizer. 
Tt can rarely in a mountain climb continue very far on one line 
without engineering instruments. It is soon checked. It looks 
around, sees another track more inviting, which it immediately 
invades; is soon checked again, and passes to another, then 
another, endlessly without method. But it happens that the 
plan of the mountain itself imposes a method, and the best of 
methods. It happens in this enforced poverty of resources that 
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the aim is never lost sight of, as it is very apt to be in the zeal 
for following lines. That is the great advantage of this transiting 
method. 

And another advantage is the frequent discovery made in 
these transitings, not only that the paths frequently have a 
certain parallelism, but that they are not alike in every respect. 
There are always some points of difference, and it is precisely 
those points of difference that are found to be most useful. One 
part of one track, for example, which is quite unfordable may 
be quite passable by another. This is the most useful of all facts 
with reference to parallels. And the perception of this fact 
develops a tendency to the special study of parallel tracks, with 
this particular object in view, to find the point or stretch in one 
that will cast light on another. 

The analogical method of thinking is thus not a rival method to 
the reasoning, but a complementary ; and an essential part of 
thought if it is to be really effective. It is a necessary branch of 
the organizing activity of mentality. It is the more involuntary 
element, beginning work in intermittences when we cease the 
more voluntary and more “jogging” logical method. It then 
works unceasingly towards the approximation of those isolated 
lines created by the more logical activity, without which such 
linear action would only proceed to greater and greater mutual 
isolation. Last, but not least, being the more involuntary, the 
analogical method probably represents most closely the basic 
eternal principle of the mechanism. 

The rule should be to give the “ kinemist” some chance at 
times, and it would inevitably direct to parallel tracks. Then 
the will acts again, aiding. For instance, in an illustration 
given previously, it was the panther that “ attracted the child’s 
attention”’ in preference to any of the other animals present 
because of its similarity to an object previously filmed—a black 
cat. This preferential filming of the panther, being involuntary, 
represented kinemistic action. The child’s mind was conscious 
of the two objects almost if not quite simultaneously ; and it 
was moreover automatically conscious of the similarity of the 
two. In the act, also, it would be conscious of the difference 
of the two objects, in this particular case. Then, next, there 
reappeared the whole scene, area by area, in which the black 
cat figured; among other things her own arms encircling 
its soft seductive body. This particular scene reappeared in 
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preference to others because of the impression it had created ; 
and this particular area—her own arms round the cat's body— 
the most impressive of all, was the one to be refilmed at the 
reproduction, the will co-operating. This was the first, logical, 
link in the child’s train of thoughts or refilmings of internal films. 
Then, next (among other things not refilmed), there reappeared 
the stifled yell, which was refilmed, forming the second link 
in the chain of thoughts ; and it was also logical in time as well 
as place. Then the “medium” was recalled to externals 
again by (1) the panther’s jaws opening, and disclosing its 
great sharp teeth, (2) its unsheathing claws, (3) its shriek. These 
represented a train of observations of external things, adjoining 
in time rather than place, and logical not analogical. These 
new filmings then set in disturbance some old similar or analogical 
films—the cat’s opening jaws, etc.; then followed two logical 
reappearances, (1) the scratch and (2) the red line. And so on, 
logical and analogical thought-links alternating with each other 
and with observation-links of external things; all figuring in 
successive more or less similar complete scenes that come back 
involuntarily (kinemistically), but the other objects in which 
are more or less unfilmed or unrefilmed so that they will hardly 
be recallable as links in the chain of observations or thoughts 
respectively. 

It should be remarked, however, that though the child’s 
method is to transit from parallel to parallel, yet the child has not 
predomipantly thinking activity. It spends its time rather in 
taking copious films. But these are taken on parallel lines, that 
is the essential. The subordination of the reproducing or thinking 
activity on the part of the child is no doubt due to the lack of 
films, and to their greater mutual isolation, they being formed 
in the erratic patchy manner. But it seems also to be a matter of 
the mechanical working of the mechanism. There seems to come 
a time when the mechanism seems to grow tired of filming. 
Then the reproducing sets in more seriously, and increases 
more and more in predominance, and is good and spontaneous 
im proportion as the filmings have been voluntarily aided. 

The idea, therefore, occurs, may there not also be a natural or 


mechanical cause at the root of the logical and analogical thinking 
tendencies respectively % 


CHAPTER I 


THe StartTInc-pornr: AN ImpRESSION OF AN INVOLUNTARY 
ELEMENT AT THE Root or THE VOCAL PHENOMENA 


Sound, we are told (and possibly light, heat, etc.), are due 
to vibration of some part of the object which is the 
“source” of the sound or the light or the heat. Now, whole 
shoals of facts are available about vebrations in general; but 
practically nothing, not even a theory, of a purpose is encountered, 
for the perpetual vibration of small things in all corners of the 
visible universe that this theory entails, especially in the case of 
light and heat. Why should all the superficial things in the 
visible universe have their minute units in a constant state of 
rapid vibration? No serious hypothesis, and no particular 
interest in the detail. There is much searching into the how, 
but seldom into the more practical why—the purpose of such 
perpetual microscopic commotion; the good of it, or the bad 
of it for that matter, to the units themselves. 

It is perhaps because of the singular lack of fact and theory 
on this detail of the “‘ why ”’, coupled with the singular wealth 
and precision of detail regarding the “ how ’’, of this particularly 
specialized and detached class of facts—the vibrational facts— 
that we find the general understanding to be that the sounds in 
vocalization are emitted by the throat, and particularly by the 
larynx, and most particularly by the vocal cords of the larynx— 
the two membranes that stretch across and partially interrupt 
the entrance and exit of air to and from the lungs, somewhat in 
the manner of the two plane bands of soft but half-stretched 
elastic material that stretch across the mouthpiece of a child’s 
toy-balloon, when it is intended to give a sound after being blown 
up with air. When the lips are removed from the mouthpiece, 
the air, driven out again forcibly by the reaction of the highly 
stretched elastic envelope, strikes impulsively in its course on 
the obstructive membranes, causing them to vibrate owing to 
their elasticity, and if the vibration is of sufficient intensity, 
the result is a sound in the ear of the listener. 
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The vocal action is held by some, not merely to offer a 
superficial resemblance, but to be on a real parallel with this toy 
balloon action. A current of “ breath” is said to be forced out 
by a voluntary contraction of the lungs, or, rather, the outer wall 
of the chest cavity, which current of air impinging upon the 
elastic membranes of the larynx (temporarily half-stretched for 
the purpose), throws them into vibration. This is a commonly 
accepted current theory. It is the larynxal membranes that are 
held to be the instrument, the chest being regarded as a kind of 
bellows. The vocal functioning, therefore, according to this 
theory, is an arbitrary functioning of the mind, as it were, in which 
it selects the larynx and especially the larynxal membranes 
as its particular instrument, and calls upon the chest to act as 
bellows. That is, the idea seems to be that the mind has all the 
parts of the body at its arbitrary disposal, and can do pretty 
well what it pleases with them consistent with the mechanical 
nature of the material or tissues of which the body is composed. 

But the analogizer accepts facts as raw material, not theories, 
at least until they are well authenticated and converted into some- 
thing lke facts—only keeps them in view. The converse is also 
a good maxim for the analogizer. No analogical fact or theory 
should be regarded as established by them as long as it does not 
accord with the accepted instrumental fact, or disprove it. 

The movements of the larynx are, indeed, felt in the con- 
sciousness to be more “immediately ’’ concerned in the 
vocalization than any other part of the body; but other and 
more obvious parts also move during vocalization, and represent 
an expenditure of much more force, and, moreover, far greater 
attention of the mind must always be directed to the trunk move- 
meuts for good vocalization. This is curious, since if the trunk 
acts merely as a bellows the greater attention ought surely to 
be given to the actual instrument, the larynx. 

The trunk moves, and its movements are equally essential, 
for not a sound can be emitted by the throat without a movement 
of the trunk. That accords with the theory, of course, of the lungs 
being the bellows, without the contraction of which the vibration 
of the cords could not be set wp. But is it merely a bellows move- 
ment for the purpose of driving air impetuously through the 
larynx? For in that case any kind of movement possible to 
the trunk—and there are many alternatives—would do. But, 
as a matter of fact, a different movement of the trunk is required 
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for every different sound ; for its special pitch, tone, etc. Again, 
is it a contraction of the lungs that takes place? Does it not 
sometimes seem to be an expansion ? 

At any rate, even instrumentalists, with the knowledge they 
possess of the interior working of the larynx, in their efforts to 
improve the art of singing, depend chiefly on their observations 
made on the large movements of the trunk, which can be 
observed both externally, and also internally by the mind in its 
consciousness of the movements of its own body. In our own 
personal vocal efforts we know very well that not a sound, or 
even a movement, can be made by the larynx without a particular 
movement of the trunk, and no other movement of the trunk will 
serve for that particular sound. 

That the same particular movement of the trunk always 
accompanies the same particular sound is a remarkable 
coincidence if the trunk has not an equal part at least to play 
in the performance. 

The analogizer devoid of instruments for the minute 
investigation of the larynx finds herself inevitably attracted by 
these two facts: (1) that the trunk movement is always the 
same for any particular note in its pitch, tone, etc.; and 
(2) that the trunk movements are perfectly susceptible of 
investigation without instrument, while the larynx is not. More- 
over, it follows from (1) that any definite facts ascertained 
regarding the trunk movements would have some kind of 
parallelism in the simultaneous larynxal movements. 

It is supposed, therefore, for the time being that the trunk is 
the sole agent in the production of sound. Nothing need be 
prejudiced thereby, and one may at least find out how to 
manipulate the body so as to produce the various sounds. After 
that the investigation can be turned directly on the more 
immediate instrument, the larynx itself. In so acting, analogizers, 
if devoid of ‘ engineering ” instruments, are following their only 
practical course, and going straight uphill by the most obvious 
track. 

So I began observations with the body movements. But it is 
necessary to choose a definite point from which to start off ; or, 
to put it more correctly, one must start off from some point 
or other. I began with a vague impression that there is an in- 
voluntary, perhaps mechanical, element at the root of the vocal 
phenomena. 
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Among the observations tending to establish this idea I shall 
record the following incident owing to the peculiar associations. 
I was walking one day along a secluded lane, when I met a young 
girl accompanied by what I afterwards conjectured might be 
her guardian or her father. The girl, as they passed, suddenly 
uttered a loud raucous cry. I halted, regarding the two with 
some trepidation, but regardless of me they passed on as if 
nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. I was resuming 
normal again, when there was another cry, exactly as before. 
I looked back, but they were going on as unperturbably as 
before. After another few yards came another cry, then another, 
and another, at regular intervals, and always the same raucous 
sound. They were walking very rapidly. At last they turned the 
head of the lane and disappeared from view, but I caught myself 
listening at the proper intervals for the sounds, which did not 
fail to come but with diminished force until they finally dis- 
appeared into inaudibility. 

I formed my own conclusions from these unusual manifesta- 
tions. The apparent indifference of those two persons concerned 
indicated that they were taking their walk in this secluded and 
solitary spot for the purpose of avoiding observation. Their 
manner implied acquiescence in something disagreeable, yet 
inevitable and customary. I decided that it was some kind of 
mental derangement, and that this was how it showed itself— 
in those unpleasant cries. The regularity suggested mechanical 
action, and it was mechanical action so powerful as to be audible 
at a considerable distance. 

This incident dwelt in my recollection, and was not the least 
important factor contributing to this starting-off idea that the 
vocal phenomena have a mechanical basis which it might be 
interesting to investigate. And possibly, also, this fundamental 
mechanical basis, if it had existence in fact, might be shared by 
other biological phenomena. 


CHAPTER II 


Vocat “‘ Mopres”’ Reatty A Marrer or Posse or Bopy. Two 
Martn Moves or Poses—tuEe THORAXIC AND THE ABDOMINAL 


Now, it may be deemed unpatriotic at the present moment 
to begin vocal investigation with French and German 
songs. I have so chosen not because I ultimately arrived at the 
conclusion that either of these modes is the ‘“‘ proper” mode, 
upon which other modes might or should be based ; but because 
my first definite advance into a theory of the true nature of the 
vocal movements began with impressions received on first hearing 
French and German songs sung by native voices in their native 
lands. These two manners of singing represented two modes 
which were equally strange to me—a Briton. 

This first useful impression was properly the outcome of the 
opportunity I had of making a comparison or contrast of the 
two modes. Crossing the border into Germany after a brief stay 
in France, one receives an impression of the one mode, while 
the other is still palpitating or reverberating, as it were. Com- 
parison is inevitable. 

Now it is when observing the peculiar characteristics of 
others, for the first time especially, that we acquire useful know- 
ledge regarding ourselves as well as regarding these others. And 
when it is a knowledge of movements, and of movements that are 
not particularly obvious to the eye—the movements of the body, 
for example, in singing and speaking—it is by imitation chiefly 
that we acquire the knowledge; involuntary imitation it is, in 
its basis. Our knowledge of external things may usually come from 
a “ filming ” of the thing itself, but our knowledge of the move- 
ments of external things comes often in the first instance from a 
“ filming ” of an ¢mitation by self of the movement of the external 
thing. And this imitation being involuntary in its basis, our 
knowledge of these movements of others must consequently 
depend largely on the tendency to the involuntary imitation. 

We imitate especially strange persons and things. And the 
effect of the influence upon us seems to bear some mathematical 
(or calculable) relation to the nwmber of persons exercising the 
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influence. The imitation movement in our own body is felt to 
be unusual, so we “ take note ” or “ film” it voluntarily. That is 
to say, we acquire knowledge of the thing that is taking place, 
for we have no knowledge of—cannot recall—anything we do not 
voluntarily note, not even if we have the eyes turned upon it 
and receive possibly a mechanical impression. But the moment 
we make the head contraction voluntarily the fact is known 
and can be reproduced or recollected by a “jog”. As, for 
example, if one asks, “do you know something or other?” 
you will immediately reply “yes”, for the recollection occurs 
spontaneously with the jogging of the question. Whereas the 
other involuntary impressions—if there are such—will not 
reappear under such jogging, and the answer will be “no, I 
do not know that”, and it will be correct. But the “ film” 
might conceivably reappear accidentally when not sought for, 
owing to some chance jog of some other disturbed film in close 
contact, or the like. 

Because of this peculiar habit of the mind of taking note of 
new strange things, we may acquire more knowledge of the actions 
of others in a few weeks than we may have acquired of our own 
actions in all the years during which we have been so peculiarly 
and intimately associated with them. For the personal actions of 
frequent occurrence that have been so familiar to our conscious- 
ness from earliest childhood are rarely analysed by us. If we do 
turn to them in a conscious effort to understand them it lacks 
the essential quality of enthusiasm. We are never enthusiastic 
about those eternal everyday experiences ; their very familiarity 
repels us, for a reason possibly associated with the natural 
working principle that will come out with the evolution of this 
inquiry. 

It was in accordance with this psychological or physiological 
peculiarity that I noted, when on this first brief stay in France, 
without any particular effort of attention at all, that the French 
do not use the same part of the body in singing, and especially in 
speaking, as the British do—as I did myself, that is—but a slightly 
higher part. I thereby assimilated another fact that I had never 
appreciated before—namely that the part that was the centre 
of activity in producing my own—and presumably the generality 
of British voices—was nearer the middle of the body. That is to 


say, the voluntary eflort was applied to a part of the thorax 
nearer the waist. 
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Crossing the border, then, into Germany, I imitated there 
perforce the German manner in speech and song—when in Rome 
one must do as Rome does. In Germany it is neither the higher 
thoraxic section nor the central part, but a part still lower—an 
abdominal section—that moves. That is to say, the German 
mode formed a kind of opposition to the French mode, for when 
idly experimenting in the two languages alternately by opening 
and closing first the thorax for two words in the one language 
and then the abdomen for two words in the other, there was a 
slow and heavy swing-swang of the body length set in 
automatically—an opening swing of the thorax outwards but 
obliquely headwards with the French words, and then an opening 
“swang’”’ of the abdomen outwards and obliquely downwards 
with the German words. And this development of a kind of 
dual swing-swang movement was due to the fact that when 
the thorax was opened to utter the two French words in the 
French manner the basal section of the abdomen was obliged to 
close ; and the next minute, with the two German words in the 
German manner in the obliquely abdominal direction, the upper 
thoraxic section was obliged to close. 

Guess, analogical reader, if this was not a lucky find. It was the 
first definite germ that ultimately yielded a whole complete 
scheme not only of the vocal movements, but also of other move- 
ments whose secret I little dreamt would be automatically 
disclosed in the pursuit of this single idea—how best to 
manipulate the body so as to produce the best sound. And the 
simplicity of the basic idea—simply two elastic compartments 
working with each other in opposite phase, see-saw fashion. 

Because of the peculiar association of singing with breathing, 
I had previously conceived of the structure as a single vessel ; 
the ribs and backbone as the girding strips, firm, but flexible 
and rotatable on their mutual hinges, maintaining in a half- 
stretched condition a single elastic membranous envelope ; 
and the whole capable of undergoing alteration of form by the 
application of will force, transversely, about the waist region, 
and then returning more involuntarily to normal again owing to 
the elasticity of the material. In the ordinary restful breathing 
movement this is the feeling; as of the two body-sections opening 
simultaneously by a forward transverse pull by the will applied 
to the ventral surface at the waist, and then another slighter 
pull backwards to the sides of the ribs near the back; whereby 
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the body cavity is increased in size. Then there is the return 
to normal involuntarily by elasticity. But in reality, whatever 
it is in breathing, it is certainly not so in effective speaking, and 
singing; for then the co-operation is not in unison, but in 
opposition, of two divisions of the unitary vessel, roughly defined 
by the natural constriction of the waist. (The reference is not, 
of course, to two compartments of the lungs, but to two divisions 
of the general trunk space.) 

Now, harbouring the idea as the net total of what one might 
describe as the current folklore—or, rather, the folklore on 
current topics—at home in Britain, that the British cannot sing, 
but that the French can, and the Germans can; but without 
possessing an idea of a reason why, the constructor of ideas ever 
active in the interior, concluded provisionally that this was the 
reason why. More central action may be good for health, but it is 
not the best for singing ; for an experiment on self easily demon- 
strates that the more closely the operation is made to resemble 
the restful central breathing operation in which the compartments 
act in strict unison, the more the sound is difficult, and tends to 
squeal and vanish. If there is to be effective sound, there must 
be reversal of the terminal section at least of one compartment 
or the other. 

The second incidental observation, namely that an opening 
of the “ active” or “ predominant ” compartment is made for a 
song ascent (pitchal), was a curious observation in the light 
of the current theory that notes are the result of vibration of the 
vocal cords by blasts of air expelled from the lungs. In actual 
experiment, especially on the French model, one finds that a 
section of the lungs unfailingly opens, or makes an attempt to 
open, during pitchal ascents; and, logically, we should expect 
air to enter from the exterior at such times—at least, that very 
little should be the net issue from the net amount of lung being 
evacuated by reverse action of the other compartment. Besides, 
the loudness of the sound frequently increases with the song 
phrases that accompany these openings, rather than the closings ; 
which is not logical on the theory that the sound is caused by the 
issuing air. 

It was because of the difficulty, therefore, I speculated, that 
the Briton cannot sing well ; for the Briton being constitutionally 
more central in action will have a greater tendency at all times to 
open both compartments in wnison. To go a logical step further, 
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the difficulty of it will discourage the Briton from trying; the 
Briton will end by ceasing to want to sing. Thus I reasoned 
perfunctorily, and with that I dismissed the Briton as being 
outside the region of practical vocalization for the time being ; 
and returned to pursue the two great French and German 
discoveries, namely (1) that vocal action must be predominantly 
thoraxic or predominantly abdominal action, and, above all, 
that the movements are in opposite directions, if We are to sing 
well; and (2) that openings activated by the compartment 
“predominant” at the moment are simultaneous with song- 
rises (pitchal) and closings of the predominant compartment with 
song-falls. 

These two facts thus placed side by side were delightful. 
The proper mode of singing was to work thoraxically or 
abdominally, but not with the two compartments in unison ; 
the other compartment must be made to reverse at its extreme 
part. JI saw in imagination that all that was necessary for me 
now to attain to pre-eminence in vocalization was for my will 
to apply its tentacles to set the mechanism in opening and closing 
motion—not to the centre section transversely—but to the thorax 
obliquely upwards above the waist, or to the abdomen below the 
waist with a slight downward obliquity, while reversing the 
extremity of the other subordinate compartment; and then 
with increasing fluency the instrument might perhaps end by 
going by itself, pianola-fashion. The French do indeed seem to 
sing with greater ease than the British ; so also do the Germans, 
in spite of the fact that their general pace sounds extremely slow 
and heavy to a Briton. 

The other suggestion from these observations was that the 
very regular alternation of pitchal-rises and falls in songs is 
no accidental circumstance, but arises out of the regular opening 
and closing habit of the body, which has a large involuntary 
basis. The inference was that the pitchal-ascents and descents 
of songs are made to fit this natural movement of the body ; 
the action of the will being merely in the nature of an 
intensification of the natural breathing movement. Hence, the 
regularity of rises and falls in songs would be virtually 
compulsory. 

This was another very delightful practical discovery relating 
to the written music, for the eye can mechanically follow the 
pitchal rises and falls of the musical compositions—in the staff 
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notation, at least. When the notation is solfa, a contrivance 
might be adopted. Wavy lines, for example, might be traced 
over the music lines to correspond with the pitchal-rises and 
falls as they occur. Thus both music and instrument would be 
yoked to a kind of pianola system of execution. 

In some specimen songs which I have appended to this and 
other chapters I have adopted the wavy line expedient, since 
they are in the solfa notation, in the hope that the interested 
readers will go with me in these experiments, and convince 
themselves of the truth of these fundamental findings. For 
I propose to base upon this firm vocal foundation propositions 
concerning other important activities that we are in the habit 
of regarding as being apart and distinct altogether from the 
vocal. Indeed, I should like to see constructed on this most 
mathematical of all pedestals, a whole world of parallelisms. 

I must say a word of instruction for experimenting. There is 
no need to use force; a gentle tentative murmur is better when 
experimenting to discover the secret of the natural movement : 
it gives the instrument a chance to reveal its own nature. The 
principal thing to observe is the natural time of the movement ; 
to allow the oscillation to evolve itself. Any attempt to hurry 
or delay a movement will only succeed in deranging or destroying 
the movement. All that the will can do is to give “ send-offs ”’, 
as it were, to the predominant compartment at favourable 
points of its opening swing, which points will be readily discovered 
by the mind—just as in the aiding of a child’s rope-swing. 

The songs or parts of songs appended to the end of this chapter 
are the simplest and the most nationally representative. They 
are very regular successions of easy pitchal-rises and falls. They 
may be men’s songs or women’s songs—that is immaterial, they 
are overlined as best they can be rendered by me, a woman of 
a particular type; and I should say that what follows will be 
most readily understood by women of this particular type. But 
it is applicable in a way to all types, for I shall express a view 
here prematurely for the sake of convenience, the evidence in 
support of which can only evolve with the evolution of this 
narrative—namely that the body in all types tends to move 
in the same way for the same song. (There will, of course, be 
Sapeccai aa ene weer ae and women, adults and 
speaking the mechanism i bea ae a 
: s possibly identical in structure and 
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working for all types, races, etc., and most songs are prepared 
for a definite movement of the common structure; and every 
diverse mechanism, if left to itself, would take up the particular 
movement for which any particular song has been written, 
af at were not suffering under some obstruction—but that “ if” 
is a very big “if ” indeed. 

To begin, then, with the particular French specimens appended, 
which are all what I have termed ‘“ thoraxic”, if the 
experimenter will open the thorax pulling chiefly about the level 
of the lower breast, while closing and drawing back (or 
reversing) the basal section of the abdominal compartment ; and 
co-operating with the natural breathing times, cast pitchal-rises 
of the songs (indicated by the wavy lines) on the openings, and 
pitchal-falls on the closings, they will be pulling at the part that 
I conceived the French normally to pull. (Whereas in our own 
national manner, with our own British songs, we apply the 
voluntary pull to a part lower down, nearer the waist.) Now 
a certain time may elapse before the thorax can be induced 
by some Britons to open independently, for the abdominal 
compartment tends to open simultaneously, whereas the latter 
in zts basal section must be made to reverse; and this act of 
abnegation on the part of the abdomen has to form a kind of 
prelude. The abdominal basal section has to be closed forcibly 
before the breast can be opened independently. And both of 
these effects are dependent upon a suitable change of curvature 
of the respective sections of the spine. The part of the spine 
attached to the basal section must be pressed back to allow of 
the closing of the basal section of the abdominal vessel ; and then 
the whole of the spinal part above must fall back, or rather 
curve back, to aid the opening of the rest of the body. These 
movements collectively give a certain pose to the body, and 
it will be found that it is impossible to sing in the proper native 
French manner without first assuming something like this 
“ French ” pose. 

It is not easy for the Briton to open the breast independently, 
for, as a matter of fact, Britons, speaking generally, seem to be 
more centrally disposed constitutionally; by race, thatis, or birth 
or area, or whatever it is that makes the difference. The tissues 
seem very early to have rigified in this “ national” pose. The 
plan is to begin with a slight predominance of thorax over 
abdomen. At the moment of taking a natural breath make it 
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open just a little more than the abdomen, and. when opening 
the thorax press back the abdominal basal section, closing the 
hollow vessel at the bottom and forcing its contents upwards, 
as well as moving the spinal section backwards. But the two 
operations are not performed simultaneously—the abdominal 
closure usually comes first. This order of procedure is important ; 
it will be evident that the abdomen must be evacuated, the con- 
tents moving upwards, or the expansion of the thorax cannot 
be effected. The operation is in two stages ; the terminal of the 
lower abdomen back-“ jerked” causes the rest of the body 
simultaneously not exactly to open but to make a kind of 
preparation. Then after a slight pause—at the neat natural 
inspiration—the thorax can be opened, and the air enters the 
thorax alone, and this causes the base of the abdomen to close 
backwards still more. The thorax has then been rendered 
“predominant ’’. It is then free to lead the movement, without 
the simultaneous action in unison of the basal section at least of 
the other compartment. The lower abdomen, however, though 
rendered passive, is still mobile, but any movement imposed upon 
it by the predominant section is not then in the same phase, 
but in the opposite phase; and its action is therefore helpful 
instead of antagonistic. 

The same preparation, but in the opposite direction, is the 
necessary preliminary for experiments in abdominal vocalization. 
The active section there being the middle region especially of the 
abdomen ; an appropriate initial posing is also necessary for the 
more centrally disposed Briton before attempting a German 
abdominal song, which pose is attained by the exactly opposite 
procedure. Pull at a point about the middle of the abdomen— 
but first “press”? upon and cause the apexal section of the 
thorax to close and fall back slightly. Then, after a pause— 
at the next natural inspiration-time—it will be found possible to 
open the abdomen independently. The air will enter the 
abdominal end of the lungs, and this will cause the upper thorax 
to close still more. The abdomen is then predominant. 

It is not exactly evident from the mental feeling when the two 
compartments are acting in proper opposition, for there is always 
a certain amount of opening of the ‘‘ subordinate ” compartment 
on the other side of the common junction ; but if the palms of the 
hands are placed during the vocal action, the one flat over the 
abdomen towards the base, and the other flat over the thorax, 
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the reversal of action will be evident. The hands move in 
opposite directions with every opening and closing oscillation of 
the active compartment—that is every pitchal-rise and fall of 
the song—and the more strictly this mutually-rotatory movement 
of the sections is maintained in practice the better the vocal 
result ; for best vocalization is not got by longitudinal stretchy 
action, but by a rather transverse bulbing by the predominant 
compartment in one direction—forward ; while the terminal 
section of the other must sway in the opposite direction. And 
it must be repeated that the observance of the natural time of 
the movement is one of the most important considerations ; 
for it will be found that the force of the will cannot do much 
against the natural involuntary basic movement. 

Now, every song does not strictly follow the pitchal order— 
rise-fall-rise-fall—with perfect regularity ; but every song with 
a little ingenuity can be resolved into a fairly regular succession 
of pitchal-rises and falls; and this must virtually be done 
mentally beforehand, since the involuntary order and time of the 
body-moves is so regular and difficult to change. I shall have 
occasion subsequently to refer to some methods of overcoming 
irregularities of this kind between song and body oscillations. 
These French and German songs given here are most truly 
national songs, and therefore the most truly mechanical 
biologically ; and that is no doubt why they are so very 
deservedly popular, they obey the inherent working principle 
of the national constitution. 

Though I have outlined the procedure necessary for the 
execution of a national French or German song in the national 
manner, I do not suppose that any but those acquainted with 
these songs as sung by the natives in mass in their native land 
will succeed in making a proper imitation of the movement ; 
an imitation, that is, in which the movement will go on by itself 
without constant attention and care. Because they are move- 
ments that are alien to our constitution, as well as instinctive 
habit, for which a slight initial transposing of the whole body is 
necessary, a posing which is difficult at first not only to make, 
but to maintain for any length of time, and can never be 
maintained permanently in an alien land. But if they will follow 
and understand the directions given here, even if unable to 
make the movement with spontaneity, some further hints will 
be forthcoming when the subject has been more generally treated. 
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For the same reason I do not propose to go into the special 
characteristics of French and German song and body movements 
until that stage has been reached, except merely to remark that 
the general impression received from the exercise is that national 
characteristics, of tone, pitch-range, rapidity of swing, and 
spacing of the notes on the swing, in fact all the various features 
of vocal music without exception, will be felt to be due to the 
particular pose adopted. In other words, if one poses correctly 
no great difficulty should be experienced about imparting 
the true German and French flavours of tone, pace, rhythm, 
etc., tothe music. These follow naturally ; suggesting conversely 
that these, being due to peculiarities of the national pose, and not 
to any arbitrary direction by the will, the will-action is probably 
merely intensification at appropriate points in its course of the 
ceaseless, basic, involuntary, breathing oscillation of the body. 

And these characteristic features of national song-rhythms 
proved to correspond to characteristics of the national 
mechanical movement of the body, why should not song itself— 
the whole phenomenon—in its ultimate basis, be a mechanical 
phenomenon? ‘Thus one finds oneself making some slight 
progress towards the materialization of the vague starting-out 
impression referred to previously. 

Now, when French and German songs are heard sung by other 
than the native voices, those special characteristics of tone, 
rhythm, etc., may not appear in the production; but that does 
not disprove the proposition. It may simply imply that the singer 
has failed to produce the song wnder the appropriate pose. 

These observations on the French and German vocal modes 
are, of course, of general application only. There are, of course, 
many songs to be found in both languages, which from sentiment, 
tone, pace, etc., are obviously intended to be operated under the 
predominance of the other compartment ; but, speaking generally, 
that is the first impression received, especially when reviewing 
truly national collections of songs—the permanent popular 
collections—the French are predominantly thoraxic, the German 
predominantly abdominal. ° 

I have treated of these two opposite sets of movements first, 
and in conjunction, because they very vividly disclosed a very 
simple principle in the working of the mechanism ; and a principle 
eae cannot be held to be accidental, but that must approach 

amental because we find it exemplified in two great and 
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numerous and widespread races. But it is not confined to the 
French and Germans—a Britisher also gets the best effects if 
these principles are observed in practice. 

So, if there are many varieties of songs in existence they must 
all be brought into one or other of these two great classes, the 
thoraxic or the abdominal; and they are very transverse 
movements, yet always with a slight obliquity in one or other 
of the two opposite directions. Hence, the first decision to be 
made when considering the treatment called for for any particular 
song is, whether it is an abdominal song or a thoraxic song. 
There are very few songs that sound equally well by either way, 
and a song rarely sounds well if produced by the compartment 
for which it is not intended. It is the direction of the movement 
that is of prime importance from the practical point of view. 
There are many variations of songs, but no matter what particular 
modification or complexity is present in a song that may tend 
to obscure this fundamental fact, in abdominal songs especially 
ignorance or disregard of this fundamental fact of the mechanical 
working is fatal to the performance. 


These observations of French and German action provided 
a rough block of a theory of the trunk movements at least. 
It was the breathing oscillation that was the basis of the vocal 
oscillation. And the breathing oscillation, as is well known, has 
an involuntary basis, which acts without an impulse from the 
will, and which, moreover, cannot be resisted by the will. 
Vocalization presumably was a mere intensification by the will 
of the initial basic involuntary breathing movement. For the 
association of vocalization with breathing has the advantage of 
a long currency, and one tends to fall in with the full flow of the 
current. But if it was the breathing movement, it was not the 
central transverse movement, but an oblique, thoraxic, or 
abdominal movement. 

It was but a step from that to a tentative theory of an 
involuntary element even in the actual occurrence of the 
individual notes, from the places in which they tend to recur in 
national songs particularly. There is a certain regularity in the 
placing and spacing of the notes on the song oscillations, 
especially of the songs in the more permanent popular collections ; 
and in other recurring features. The recurrence and clustering 
of notes on particular stretches of the song “ orbits” might be 
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deemed to be due to some kind of mechanical jarring of the 
instrument at corresponding points of its movements. 

It is not forgotten that it is the body movements that are 
under particular consideration, and not the larynxal ; and that 
if notes may be conceived to be due to natural “ jarrings Guae 
must be jarrings of the larynx. But when observing the trunk 
movements in vocal experiments there is certainly the feeling 
of jarrings of the trunk itself at the occurrence of notes. One is 
therefore directed thereby to the formation of another tentative 
theory of the cause of vocal sounds, other than that commonly 
held (or to relegate it to a place of minor importance)—namely, 
might it not be that the phenomenon is due to @ vital agitation 
of the tissues themselves, which affects the whole organism, and which 
has its initiation, not in the larynx. but in the trunk itself 
whence it radiates out to all the “branches” more or less 
mechanically ? It would in such case, strictly speaking, be 
subsidiary in the larynx in its essence. But there is, of course, no 
sound if this hypothetical involuntary subsidiary essence is not 
greatly emphasized by will-action on the larynx direct. And on 
the assumption that the vocal action down to the very notal 
details has got an involuntary basis in the breathing action, these 
hypothetical “jars ”’ to account for notes must be presumed to 
exist in a slight inaudible degree in oblique breathing action 
at all times, the only desideratum for the “audible”? note 
being a certain amount of intensification by the will of such 
slight natural “ notal ” vibration when the breathing is oblique. 

I had thus comfortably provided myself with a meagre, but 
complete, theory of the whole vocal phenomenon; which, how- 
ever, I hoped to succeed in chiseling in successive excursions 
over its surface into the nicest possible detail, adding a little bit 
here and removing a little bit there, until perfection should be 
finally attained. 

The next question was, what was the British style? First, 
what was my own particular vocal style? The internal kinemist 
had here to be requisitioned. 

_ Isaw myself on the mental screen figuring before my preceptors 
in youth; who were telling me candidly that I could not sing 
(and I was agreeing in dumb show, for my voice, I was aware, 
when I found it at all, usually went off in squeals and squeaks). 
And they added—those Scotch perceptors and inspectors, with 
absolute sincerity and the esteem they had for the truth and 
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all the truth—*“ and you will never be able to sing”’ (and I was 
agreeing with them again); but by way of consolation “ you 
have a sweet little voice”. (This was to keep the tears from 
falling. What I wanted was a big voice, not particularly sweet, 
but I agreed with them.) Finally “you have a good ear”. And 
with that I was dismissed from the tribune, with an overwhelming 
sense of my failure vocally. But my “ good ear” procured for 
me my certificate, much to my puzzlification in those early days 
of animal mentality. For my good ear I got the First Class 
Certificate. And this was as good as Liz Hamilton got with the 
best voice in the world for a song. But then Liz could not take 
the straightforward diatonic scale without the most obvious 
errors, to say nothing of being quite unable to detect the grossest 
errors in others. That was an unpardonable crime in Scotch 
academic circles. 

I see in the next set of “‘movies’”’ the steady eye of Liz turned 
on me, and my eyes falling and shifting uneasily under the 
imposition. Favourite! Sneak! was the designation in those 
eyes, and that mark is taboo in Scotland. If I had not at that 
moment represented mentally the miserable animal intelligence 
stage, with a marked deficiency of the reproducing activity, or 
the association-of-ideas phenomenon, a moment’s consideration 
would have shown how absurd it was. Those inspectors had 
never set eyes on us before—how could I be thought to have 
got my certificate through favouritism ? To say nothing of the 
fact that I had often, to my own detriment, whispered Liz’s 
notes during the ear-tests into the place where her ear should 
have been, and she had never done anything I was aware 
of to help me to find a voice! 

But, barring the good ear, I was then mentally akin to the little 
dog that comes to his mistress for his biscuit, and getting it 
runs away to his basket to have a sleep again, then returns after 
a time for another biscuit. Asking no questions as to how the 
biscuit came there, does not even think of any question to ask, 
or any need for any question to be asked—spends all his time 
filming. 

So I tacitly agreed with Liz. <A voice that could thrill the 
world—our little world—with its song seemed immeasurably 
greater to me than an ear. I hung my head like the miserable 
voiceless worm that I was. I would never be a singer. I envied 
Liz. But also I had a grievance against Liz with reference to this 
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particular circumstance of having to drop my eyes. Liz and 
I were pals and friendly together, never quarrelling —yet there 
was such a superlative composure and assurance In Liz’s manner 
—her eyes particularly—that it was, indeed, in her presence that 
I felt most wormy! Liz came from the East, and I came from the 
West. Liz came from a fairly large progressive town, I came from 
a fairly small parish among the everlasting silent hills. Liz was 
broad and solidly based, I was long and thin and somewhat 
drunk on my pins. Was there anything in any one or all of these 
circumstances to account for the personal advantages that_Liz 
enjoyed over me ¢ 

Howsomever, I never intended that Liz should always enjoy 
this or any other advantage over me. I was going out, away 
somewhere, from all these people who had seen me like that, 
who had made me like that—I specially blamed Liz. I was going 
out to learn to understand this business—the Lord only knew 
how—but it would have to be done. And then, after years, 
I would come back and one of the first things I should do would 
be to seek out Liz in the four corners of Scotland. Then, entering 
into casual conversation with Liz, I would focus my eyes very 
slowly and deliberately on hers, then screw and bore and bore, 
until Liz’s eyes would fall. And then I would have the happiness 
of knowing that I had conquered in the end. 

It was very soothing in contemplating all this project. But 
at that moment I was a failure, by the high law or custom of the 
Scottish schools, and by the law of Liz. 

But the kinemist is a funny chap. Takes no heed of human 
verdicts. Simply goes right on filming and reproducing films 
regardless. (And the kinemist does more than that. As sure as 
we hear a thing, we not only film it with the aid of the will, and 
so are able to reproduce the film on occasion afterwards—the 
particular note recurs to our memory, ear-branch—but the 
kinemist causes our body to imitate, involuntarily perhaps in 
the first instance, the movement that produced the note. And 
this imitative action seems also to be filmed, at least we can recollect 
it, and how can we recoilect it if we have not filmed it? The 
recollection of an imitative movement by our own body, or even 
any other personal movement which has its incentive in the interior 
of our own body, not external to it, seems to come about exactly 
hike the recollection of things external to the body. Also, it is 
remarkable that at the recollection, or reproduction of these 
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“personal-movement-films ’’ we seem to have a tendency to 
actually repeat the rnovement. We cannot, in a healthy condition, 
cause an actual reappearance of an object as we saw i at the 
original filming. But this by the way.) 

But, indeed, I was never able to attain to anything but squeals 
and squeaks until this visit to France and to Germany. It was 
then that I first found the instrument going smoothly without 
a hitch. And the sounds were not squeals. When I imitated the 
German manner in their churches—as one must if one is to join 
in the praise at all, and yet not find oneself conspicuous, and 
stared at, and perhaps frowned at as a possible spy, alone, in a 
strange land, and without the British policeman to fall back 
upon in an emergency (though I found the native species civil 
and helpful enough for that matter)—I found to my own surprise 
that plenty of sound was coming. 

Now is this, I asked myself, why some Britons are sent to 
France or to Germany to learn how to sing ? Am I abdominally 
disposed ? Is it peculiar to myself; or is there a racial, or a 
national factor in this vocal problem? Again, since I respond 
imitatively to the movements of these two other nationals, 
can there be some relationship between the British national 
“mechanism” and theirs 4 

For enlightenment of this point one naturally refers back 
to the ancestry. There is the general idea of a common 
ancestry, far back in the ages, for all the peoples of Europe, 
having its origination in some vague place outside of Europe. 
If there is a national, or racial factor in the problem, my vocal 
constitution might be traceable to the peculiarities of my origin. 
What amI? A Scot. What is the constitution of (1) the British 
in general ; (2) the Scotch as an individual race—or area perhaps 
it is—of the British nation; (3) of the inhabitants of the 
particular Scottish area that gave me birth; and (4) of myself 
in particular—what was my particular type ? 

To begin with, since pose (or form) of body seemed to be a 
factor in vocal “ form’, the difference between the vocal modes 
of the French and Germans, one was at first glance inclined to 
associate with the difference in the form and appearance of 
the inhabitants of these areas, particularly with the dark 
“ Southern ” eyes and hair of the majority of French people on 
the one hand and the blue “ Northern” eyes and fair hair of 
the majority of the Germans on the other. These are the colours 
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one associates with the warm South and the cold North 
respectively. ‘ : 

No nation is at any time a product pure and simple of the soil 
upon which it grows. There is, and presumably always has been, 
a flux and flow of individuals indigenous to one area over the 
neighbouring areas. That it has been so in the British Isles we 
have the very definite evidence of the history books, and so, 
no doubt, it has been to a certain extent with these two areas 
of the continent, for both complexions are to be found in both 
areas, but the dark eyes predominate in France and the blue in 
Germany. In Britain the proportions are more equal. And in 
Britain the mixture might be metaphorically described as a 
more “chemical” mixture, the two colours more frequently 
appearing impartially in one and the same family, especially 
in the more recent “‘ formations’. The distinction is greater in 
the older structures; the Irish and the Scottish-Highland 
eyes being usually some shade of blue, while the Welsh colouring 
is commonly dark. 

Briefly, the history books represent the more recent 
anthropological strata in Britain as having received a certain 
admixture of Romans, Danes, Anglo-Saxons, Norman-French, 
at the various successive periods of their “ deposit ”. This whole 
comparatively recent formation rests, we are informed, upon a 
more uncertain archaic foundation of Ancient British “Savage”’. 
Allowing for interminglings of the indigenous type—‘‘ Northern ” 
presumably—with these ceaseless streamlets from the outland 
in the fluid condition, and dislocations perhaps in the solid, and 
perhaps some subsequent disintegration; the general national 
type of the present day would have to be deduced from that. 

Then (2), for the particular Scotch variation of the type, we 
have, among other less definite evidence, the very ‘definite 
evidence afforded by language—the Scotch form of the national 
language, spoken and written. Language is an arbitrary 
production, at least in the written form. The evidence of the 
written word is unassailable. Every Lowland-Scot with a know- 
ledge of German or other Teutonic language is aware of a closer 
affinity existing between themselves and “ Northerners ” 
generally than is the case with any other area of Britain, except, 
perhaps, the east of England. The spoken language, also, of the 
south and east of Scotland—the rhythm, pronunciation, ete.— 
bears evidence in the same direction. 
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The English form, on the other hand, both spoken and written, 
is nearer to the French, or Latin, or other southern type. That 
area of the British Isles has probably undergone a ‘stronger 
“ Southern ” influence than any other area. 

The Irish, of the island more remote from the Continent, have, 
we are told, been less affected by any of the “ streamlet” 
incursions. They consequently are held to more truly represent 
the ancient character—the most truly British “ areal’’ character, 
that would be; as also the Highlanders of Scotland and the 
Welsh of the west of England, for the same reason; and since 
they all three represent the longest residence in the area they now 
occupy. 

One receives the impression, from the habit the small 
history books have of slumping these three more-outlying parts 
(the mountainous west of England, the mountainous west of 
Scotland, and Ireland separated from the larger island and the 
continent by the sea) generally into one unity as being the 
territory least affected by the inflowing streams from the 
continent—from this general slumping one has the impression 
that the inhabitants of these three western areas are held to 
represent great unifornuty of character, as the purest descendants 
of a very homogeneous Ancient British type. 

But that impression is disturbed when one comes to look at 
and compare the peoples of these respective regions. For 
example, if I had imbibed no book knowledge to the contrary, 
I should have been inclined rather when looking at Welsh 
persons to regard them as having received more considerable 
reinforcements throughout the ages from the Southern streamlets. 
Never having been in Wales, this conclusion is based on the very 
meagre evidence afforded by the external appearance and 
manner of those isolated individuals of that race or area that 
one encounters from time to time in the common metropolis. 
But it is the Irish that are generally regarded as being most 
akin to the French. If so, then, in my opinion, it is not in external 
appearance and manner. In these respects the latter seem to 
be more closely allied to the Highlanders of Scotland of the 
present day than to any other section; and the grey eyes, etc., 
are decidedly Northern features. The main difference. between 
the Irish and the Scottish Highlanders seems to be a very simple 
difference of pose. The Scotch Highlander is a larger, and more 
elongated, form of Ivisher ; the Irisher is a shorter, more bulbous 
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form of Scotch-Highlander. In other words, I should regard the 
Trish as indigenous “Northerners”, like the Scottish Highlanders, 
whereas the Welsh, on the other hand, I should regard rather 
as Britainized “ Southerners ”’. 

But we are told that there is internal evidence of the strongest 
affinity of the ancient Welsh language with the ancient Irish 
and the ancient Scottish-Highland language, and that these 
three unitedly are closely akin to the French language in its 
older form. The ancient Britons may have had a common 
language, even in rhythm as well as structure, but it does not 
follow that the nation was then composed of one homogeneous 
race, any more than the nation of the present day, with 
practically the same language, consists of one absolutely 
homogeneous racial type. The affinity of the three varieties 
of the technical Celtic language of ancient Britain still 
spoken in certain parts of these respective areas, with the old 
French language, may have arisen from other causes than that 
of a common racial character of the peoples. 

These conclusions rest, of course, on the most superficial 
observations and of mere external appearance and manner. 
They may be wrong; but the evidence of one’s own eyes and 
ears is very powerful evidence. 

But, at all events, since these inhabitants of the most purely 
British areas, in spite of the difference in their appearance, do 
seem to share closely in common not only the form of language, 
but the rhythm, as evidenced in their speech and their songs, 
I put them wnitedly in one distinct vocal class apart from the 
rest of Britain; which latter in the various areas have rhythms 
which can more readily be shown to correspond with the idea 
of them as being “‘ mechanical ”’ compounds of the “‘ Northerner ” 
and “Southerner”; the proportions of these respective 
characteristics, therefore, that go to make up the particular 

areal” type, depending upon the situation of the particular area. 

IT have thought it convenient to diverge at greater length than 
seems necessary into this side issue of British racial and areal 
varieties now, when having occasion to go into national 
differences of form because of the bearing they may have on 
ilies vocal manners, since I may be referring later to the 

cae of British vocal manner, when these racial and 
a Se alae will be relevant and serve to support the 
gument, but where it will not be so convenient to repeat them. 
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The next question, then, was, supposing the foregoing well- 
marked vocal styles, the “ Northern” and ‘“‘ Southern”, as 
illustrated presumably in these French and German modes— 
together with this distinct Celtic (or Ancient) style of Wales and 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands—to represent the three chief 
elemental ingredients, differing proportions of which make up 
the peculiar vocal characteristics of any particular area of 
Britain at the present day ; in what proportions are these chief 
ingredients found in (3) the particular area of Scotland that was 
my “area ’—the south-west section? What were these ? 

Southern or Lowland Scotland falls into two divisions, a 
more Celtic or Ancient British section in the west, and a more 
“ Northern ” section in the east—the term Northern (or Southern) 
as used here meaning, of course, having the characteristics 
peculiar to the north and south latitudes, not necessarily of 
individuals emanating from these latitudes. 

The west section of south Scotland has two raggy tatters, as 
it were, stretching out invitingly towards other tatters that 
stretch from the neighbouring island, from which a stream of 
derelict Irish microbes have floated away intermittently in the 
last hundred years; to be picked up by these friendly—at least 
neutral—Scotch rags. This Irish invasion has given a certain 
mark to that part of the Scotch Lowlands. Add to that the 
influence of another perennial stream of descendants of the 
“ Ancient British Savage’’, that trickles incessantly down through 
the passes from the north-west Highlands on its way back to 
the warmer and more civilized latitudes, from which its ancestors 
are held to have been so wrongfully ousted so many centuries 
before. These two streams of Ancients, blending with the more 
characteristically “‘ Northern” element, indigenous, as it were, 
at the present time to the plains, would give the present 
character of this south-west area of Scotland—a blend of 
“ Northerner ’’, Irisher, and Scottish Highlander. 

The other, south-eastern, area of Lowland Scotland I shall 
not go into, except merely to conjecture that the trickling stream 
of Irish being largely absorbed by the south-west area, the south- 
eastern area would show less of Irish in the present “ molecule ” 
of that area, but on similar reasoning more of characteristically 
“ Northerner ” from the neighbouring shore of the Continent 
and about the same of Ancient British Northerner from the 
tricklings down through the eastern passes of the Highlands. 
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For the ideas on (3) one is indebted to folklore or folk-talk 
rather than to history, since these most recent strata now in 
actual process of formation are in front of the ordinary history 
books. 

There only remained to elucidate (4)—my own particular 
individual constitution. It is as well not to go deliberately to 
“folk-talk? for these personal details, the result might be 
unpleasant. One’s mind naturally shrinks from the ordeal even 
of trying to recall casual reflexions of acquaintances or friends 
on the subject. And no family history extant in our branch ; 
I had never felt the need of it till now. But the kinemist, the 
most reliable and trustworthy of all historians, fills the gap. 

Among the various relative scenes that pass through on the 
slightest instigation in the uncanny theatre of the mind, one 
stands out conspicuously and instructively on this very pertinent 
question, what was my own personal constitution—what was 
my type? Isee myself in this curious scene, a child in the living 
room of the family mansion, with the other junior members of 
the family disposed around. It is evening, and the parents are 
in their usual place in the adjoining room, the principal bond of 
connexion between which and the common-room being a tiny 
wand which makes its appearance occasionally chiefly for 
correctional purposes. 

It is evening. My work is over for the day. I have been to 
school, and got my education; and I have thereafter performed 
my several fixed household tasks for ‘‘ body” exercise, and for 
the small sum of a few pence each Saturday evening ; with which 
wage I am perfectly contented. 

My time is now my own. I am now enjoying my well-earned 
leisure, perched on a chest in my own particular corner, with the 
lamp on one side of me that I can read by, and a dark shadowed 
void on the other caused by an irregular turn of the wall, into 
which I can lean the upper part of my body out of observation 
when I want to follow the trend of my own private thoughts. 
I am actually engaged in the latter diversion at the moment of 
the first reappearances. I am thinking, thinking, thinking—of 
many things of great importance to me. The other members of 
the family are similarly engaged in their own favourite seats. 
5 OE a a nee into the filmies, with their eyes fixed 
ea aticny ae e coals, dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, 

- Wewerea dreamy lot! Tf we had not been 
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a dreamy lot—if any of us, for example, had been disposed at 
any time to be too talkative or noisy—that tiny wand would 
inevitably have appeared, and, lightly tapping on the head of 
giggler and bellower alike, would have restored peace and 
tranquillity to the scene. 

I see them again in those weird filmies, those brothers and 
sisters, their little faces clearer perhaps than anything I can 
recall of more recent manufacture; each with a book or 
newspaper in their hand—a good book—which they are either 
reading, or holding on their lap while they dream, in formal 
accordance with an oft-repeated maternal injunction to take a 
book in their hands—a good book—or a good newspaper, not 
a trashy novel—when they had nothing else to do; and what 
they severally dreamt of I could only conjecture, if the thought 
had ever occurred to me to do so, from occasional ejaculations 
from their sleep or brief statements or questions that as often 
as not found no response from anybody, so deep were they all 
in their individual dreams. What my own dreams were I should 
be ashamed to say, but it was all on the way, and for the ultimate 
good. 

But they were soon to be rudely disturbed. My mother comes 
out of her room with a lantern in her hand and addresses me : 
“ Queckie, lass!’ and my soul sinks within me at the endearing 
form of this address. Plain “ Queck”’ was good enough for me, 
my name at a discount was even preferable, as when it was 
corrupted into ‘‘ Quack, Quack!” by an occasional bad boy 
coming home from school. I did not appreciate the latter form 
of address, of course; but I understood it. That might also 
have been construed as a term of endearment. 

But this soft-spoken ‘“‘ Queckie” and “lass” preluded, I 
knew, a nocturnal visit to a barn, or a byre, or a pighouse, or 
some other house for some food or other, which was usually 
stored away in all sort of ridiculous places all over the farm, or 
even in holes in the ground of adjoining fields: things that could 
very well have been found during the work-hours of the same day, 
or the following day, or some other day; and in daylight, when 
nobody would have need of moral support against ghosts or 
goblins, or to have the lantern carried. 

“ Another half-hour’s precious thinking lost!’’ I said to 
myself in anguish of spirit. It usually took about this length of 
time to get fairly off with a thread of my thought. If I did not 
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succeed in getting fairly off with my thoughts, and achieving 
a bit of “ new work”, as it were, at the sitting, the preliminary 
clearing of the decks was so much wasted labour, to say nothing 
of the whole evening’s time lost. 

“Tgit the pighouse; or the byre; or the barn; or the field ayont 
the midden, or Mrs. White’s ? ” I asked, more and more shortly, 
these queries being suggested, not as might be supposed out of 
the species of insolence known technically in the Army as “ dumb 
insolence’’, and for which an appropriate punishment of so 
many days’ “ C.B.” is allotted in the textbooks or somewhere ; 
but they were genuine inquiries after the truth. For if it 
was the barn that was our goal, my slippers would do to protect 
my feet against any stray rats from the rafters that we might 
surprise at their evening meal on the floor. Whereas if it was the 
field beyond the midden I would require my clogs for the passage 
of that quagmire. If it was the pighouse, I would require some 
perfume to be added to the tissue of my pocket-handkerchief to 
act as a filter for the particular flavour of smell I would find there. 
If it was the byre, I would require a big stick, for I never entered 
in daylight the sacred precincts that held Master Bull without 
first peering in to make sure that he was fastened to his stall, much 
less after dark, from a lively consciousness that he might just 
choose that inauspicious moment to finally succeed in breaking 
away from his moorings and be roaming about the house, looking 
forme! Though what earthly good the stick would have been to 
me in such event I have never fully considered, for my stock of 
films always seemed to give out here. I should certainly not 
have hit him with the stick, in case that should have offended him. 
It might have been useful to stroke him with to please him, but 
my own unaided hand would have served that purpose better, 
as being less likely to arouse suspicion in his mind of my 
intentions. In any case, this much-premeditated scene with 
Master Bull always ended in the same hypothetical way in my 
Imagination : I saw myself an easy docile subject in his hands, 
he was tipping me over with his head and fore-feet, and then he 
was putting his left or his right horn through my stomach. 
And I was dead, with hardly a squeal except just at the very 
last act ! : 

By the time I got to “ Mrs. White’s ” my voice broke, not 
from grief, but under the sudden access of a paroxysm of fury 
developed by the overwhelming sense of my ill-treatment in the 
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in the cold to the house of Mrs. White, and the interminable 
and exclusive whispered conversation of ‘Mrs. White with my 
mother, was more than I could bear. It would occupy the whole 
evening. I laid the good book out of my hand with such vigour 
that it passed the dresser, towards which it was aimed, and fell on 
my foot, causing me pain. And as I bent in my fury to pick it 
up I fell over on the ground and hit my head on the table-leg. 
Ignoring the pain of my head, I rose and again attempted to 
place the book on the dresser, but the increased effort only 
taking the form of increased acceleration of violence, the book 
only went further and fared worse. Missing the dresser, it fell 
into the shadowed void behind the heavy chest and passed away 
altogether from my sphere of influence until the next house- 
cleaning. I could have fallen down in a fit of impotence if nobody 
had been there to witness it. “‘ Well, of all the wild paddies,” 
I heard my mother say as in a dream; “I thought you liked to 
come with me.” (She thought I like to go with her. That was 
because I never could find voice to tell her that I did not want 
to go; at least, when I was busy with my own affairs.) ‘‘ Oh, 
there’s a lot of the wild Irish about you,” she continued. “ And 
just a drappie Scotch,’ my father interposed, regarding my 
mother quizzically. ‘“‘ She’s done her work, hasn’t she ? ” 

Now it was these appelations that are interesting to this 
narrative. “ Paddy,” I knew at that time, was short for “ nasty 
quick temper ”’, and “ Scotch ” I knew was short for “ whisky ”. 
But now, when recalling the scene, of course, I know that “paddy” 
is also short for Irisher, and “‘ Scotch ”’ also short for “‘ dourness ”’ 
—Northern dourness. But it was not these joking jibes of the 
“film artists” that attracted my attention at the retrospect 
so much as the lineaments of their own faces. I looked very 
critically now at these faces on the screen—at my mother’s, 
with the square Lowland Scotch chin, and the firm closed ips— 
a bit of dour Scotch or Northerner and a bit of Ancient British 
Savage (Highland type). And my father with his soft sly Irish 
smile, and short neck, and indulgent air—a good bit of Irish— 
yes, he might have been one of a hundred men or women I had 
seen when I visited Ireland, I say to myself now, gazing at the 
films with interest, I wonder I did not know that before. 

“Oh, yes, there’s an awful lot of the wild Irish about you,” 
my mother was repeating solemnly in the next film, as she turned 
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up the wick of her lantern, which was a sign that she intended 
to execute her project in spite of my obvious protest. “ And 
an awesome lot o’ dour Scotch,’’ my other childish self heard 
my father repeat with equal emphasis, but in a dream, for I was 
feeling another access of fury coming on. “ Nothing of the sort,” 
my kinemist was saying, exasperated beyond endurance by the 
manner in which these people were failing to note my particular 
view, “ but more of the Ancient British Savage than anything 
else, so if I can’t get my Irish horn out, or my Scottish horn out, 
in this land, then you'll have the Ancient Scotch Savage. 

So I laid about me, knocking the people in that room down, 
jumping on their stomachs, and running round behind them and 
slinging my long arms round their necks and then drawing tight 
till there seemed to be nothing but a thread left inside; and 
digging my claws into them and tearing. And I did not feel 
sorry at the results, only very exhausted with my terrible labours. 

All this kinemistically, of course, and without voluntary 
backing, as every brother and sister Scot will know how far it is 
safe to go with these demonstrations in a Scottish home. All that 
was externally visible in my physiology was jelly-lhke shaking 
of the general mass, and futile little twiddlings of the points of 
the “ appendages’. And not, of course, that I understood what 
the kinemist was about at the time—I should have been horrified 
to know that I had just undergone an attack of temporary 
insanity, in the language of the Courts. 

Then, the slaughter over, I had a revulsion of feeling. My poor 
mother, I thought, how very tired you look, as I watched her do 
some repairs to her lantern. And my poor father, too, you have 
rheumatism sometimes, and I cannot sleep at night when I hear 
you groaning. And my poor old sisters and brothers. The 
indefinably pitiable thing about my poor brothers seemed 
associated with the heavy farm boots they had to wear—oh, the 
anguish those boots caused me—for one moment—I thought 
I would burst. And the sadness of their dreams, to judge from 
their aspects and their occasional remarks which had usually 
reference to some woe or other of farmers—predatory warrms, 
crahs, or spaaras, bad markets or bad governments, according 
to the season. 

Even the dumb animals came in for a share of the general 
commuseration—the cat staring blinkily at me through my 
tears. Poor cat, I thought, unable to think—always sitting there 
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taking useless films. And your material prospects in this world 
at an end, since you reached the highest advancement open to 
you in your recent promotion from barn mouse-catcher to house 
mouse-catcher, with liberty to sit indoors with the family 
till bedtime. And the dog asleep under the settle, but with the 
hinder part of its anatomy protruding just sufficiently to be 
trodden on or fallen over by every one that passed that way. 
I had already witnessed three catastrophes that evening, when 
after uttering a yell it had bounded up and made a hurried circuit 
of the room as if seeking for a place to die in. It had then promptly 
returned to the settle again, where disposing itself exactly as 
before it had immediately fallen asleep again, like the Fat Boy, 
until somebody came in and having to pass the settle fell over it 
again, and there was a renewal of loud mutual recriminations. 
Poor, thinkless dog! with your anatomy almost destitute of the 
phenomenon of the association of ideas. 

I had another paroxysm, of grief this time. My tears flowed 
freely. I fell back into my shadowed void to escape observation. 
Then my nose flowed, requiring the more and more vigorous 
application of my pocket handkerchief. Then my pocket handker- 
chief gave out ; I would either have to wring it or seek another. 
I got down from my chest for the purpose of seeking another, 
but my mother who had been eyeing me suspiciously took me 
by the arm and drew me into her room. I did not know whether 
it was to punish me for the first demonstration, or to pity me for 
the second, but it was soon evident. ‘‘ Tell me,” she said, in a 
tone and manner of punishment, but in actual terms of pity, 
“‘ what’s the matter with you, and I’ll help you if I can.” 

I would sooner have had the thrashing. How could I tell my 
mother what was the matter with me? I felt thoroughly 
disgusted with myself, and everybody, and the whole scene. 
“ Tell me,” she repeated, persuasively, ‘‘ what’s the matter with 
you, and I’ll help you.” My good, kind mother. But I only stared, 
and stared harder with each repetition, at a particular spot of 
my pinafore. She repeated this phrase many times, but at each 
repetition I only bored harder through the pinafore spot in a 
kind of dumb fascination. At last she pushed me aside “ rather 
roughly ” with another phrase that I have heard her use a 
hundred times: ‘‘ Well I never saw weans like mine. They will 
not speak. AmIlike that? IdonotthinkI am.” My mother was 
always genuinely amazed at the peculiarities of her own children. 
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We went out arm-in-arm (in the next movie) for the butter or 
the cheese, whatever it was that was lacking for supper, and on 
the way she endeavoured to cheer and inspire me in soothing 
tones with some more familiar phrases, such as “ Ah, lassie, 
when you get out into the world, my lassie, you don’t know how 
often you'll have to go and hold lanterns when you don’t want 
to. Aye, and in your own time, too!” (Very cheering, indeed.) 
“ Ah, lass, you’ve a lot to learn before you get ‘ off’ the face of the 
earth” (note this quaint old-fashioned way of putting it—* < off’ 
the earth,’ my mother always had it, and not so very old- 
fashioned, either. My idea of it was that we were going to be 
put into a hole “ wnder the face” of the earth, but my mother’s 
language suggested rather the mode of Elijah’s exit). 

So she essayed thus betimes to break me in to the pleasant 
ways of the world. But these weighty remarks were conveyed 
in such tones of the utmost concentrated bitterness as to suggest 
that she herself had a private grudge against the world in respect 
of this particular matter of going with people and having to 
hold lanterns for them in one’s own time. But wasn’t just my 
mother one of the drops in the great mighty ocean of more or less 
unmethodical units that make the world what it is? But she 
had said to me: “JI would not have asked you to come if I 
had not thought you liked to come. Youalwayscome so quickly.” 
There, the secret was out. It was my voicelessness ! And because 
I came so quickly! I came quickly because I wanted to get 
back quickly to my own work again. “I could have got Jean, 
the dairymaid, to do it,” she added, “‘ but she’s out now. It’s 
her work.” It was Jean the dairymaid’s work! I registered one 
for Jean, the dairymaid, when she returned to duty. 

Now, however, that my mother knew the facts, I was not so 
often troubled to go again when I was obviously submerged in 
my own resources in my own time. So, if it was thank God for 
a good kind mother and a good kind father, who always 
wanted to help me if only they could find out what I wanted, 
it was also thank God for a fair share of Ancient British Savage 
to tell them what I wanted when I could not tell them myself. 
That closed the kinema show for the time being. I have gone 
into this family scene at much greater length than may seem 
necessary or unegotistic in a vocal treatise; but the more one 
progresses in the investigation of vocality, the more one is 
impressed with the idea that particular feelings are associated 
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with particular vocal and other movements, and can themselves 
aid in the elucidation of the vocal problems. 


Now, from these superficial national, and racial and areal, 
and personal speculations I proceeded to deduce the peculiarities 
of the British vocal constitution. The more equal proportions, 
and the freer intermingling of those two fundamental elements— 
the “ Northern ” and the “ Southern ”—-in the British ancestry 
generally, might be considered to account for the more central 
British pose generally. It would virtually have the effect of 
making the action more central. For an inherited tendency to 
sing or to speak thoraxically, and at the same time an inherited 
tendency to sing or speak abdominally, would mean surely more 
intermediate action. But central action is not the best action for 
sound. When sound was necessary, a special effort would be called 
for, which would result, presumably, in rather longitudinal action. 

So much for crude racial speculation to account for the more 
intermediate pose. According to history these Islands generally 
seem to have been a meeting-ground of currents from North and 
South. 

As for the areal, there was particularly the climatic con- 
sideration. Was it possibly the more temperate or intermediate 
climate, or greater or more frequent alternations of temperature, 
that might be a cause of the more intermediate pose ? 

These factors, the one or the other, or both, might contribute 
to the particular vocal peculiarities of the inhabitants generally ; 
at the same time they might explain the slenderer British form. 
Longitudinal action would surely tend to elongate the body. 
It might also explain the strain and difficulty experienced in my 
vocal efforts. 

Then, for my own particular case, the south-west of Scotland 
area: there was (1) the “ Northern” ingredient of the plains, 
somewhat akin to the modern German, with the abdominal 
tendency in vocalization; (2) an Irish ingredient, with a 
vocalization akin to the French—that is, thoraxic; and (3) a 
Highland ingredient. Not having any personal acquaintance 
with savages, I had not then an idea what the Ancient Savage 
stood for in musical form, or in any other form except, perhaps, 
nakedness, and internecine warfare at surprisingly little pro- 
vocation and for surprisingly small results. Neverin my innocence 
did I think that any savage trait, ancient or modern, persisted 
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in these days in these Islands, except, perhaps, the nakedness ! 
But, at least, by this time I thought that I knew what the 
Northerner and the Southerner stood for; at least, the German 
and the French varieties. 

It might be this Highland element that was accountable for 
the difficulty I had experienced in my own vocal case. 

But when I ventured into the churches in Germany and sang 
with the population their most truly national melodies or hymns 
in those most truly national assemblies—the church assemblies— 
I found to my surprise that my particular disabilities were falling 
away from me insensibly. I found I could sing. The Germans 
cannot be held by their worst enemies to be squealers. I was 
naturally an extreme type of squealer; but I did not squeal 
in the German churches. Why this abdominal movement was the 
more effective movement at that time for me, who naturally 
tended to sing in an extremely thoraxic manner, I was not at 
that time sufficiently advanced in the investigation of the subject 
to understand. And why I had never discovered it before, and 
now it came about at once, and practically automatically, was 
still more mysterious. But it was the fact, and that is what 
chiefly mattered at that time. I wanted to sing, and to speak. 

So the awful thought occurred to me: is there really a strain 
of the Northerner about me? And after all they’ve said about 
them, too! The Hun! The Bosche! Well, it don’t matter, I 
reflected, they’re not all brutes. It makes good music anyway. 
And a bit of the Irish fiend, too, thinking of the high-pitched 
squeals I was in the habit of producing at home. Well, that 
don’t matter, either. They’re not all fiends. And it makes good 
music, anyway, so it does—the Irish way. 

_ The ground thus cleared for action by this preliminary specula- 
tion on the national constitution, I proceeded to test the theory 
with some British songs taken at random. I have appended in 
illustration specimens of some simple songs, or parts of songs, 
that “give” most readily to the treatment, overlining the 
music lines with wavy lines to mark the stretches to be cast on 
openings and closings respectively of the predominant com- 
partment. For, though the statement may be risked that it is 
absolutely impossible for the body—the active or predominant 
part of the body—to do anything else but open, or attempt to 
tae with a song-rise (pitchal) and close with a song-fall, yet 
1t does not follow that it is one and the same compartment that 
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will continue steadily to predominate ; and that I take it is one 
of the peculiar stumbling-blocks of the British in practical 
vocalization. If it did so work automatically there would be less 
need for a technical science and art of vocalization: the thing 
would evolve correctly spontaneously. The strict rule for the 
“ simple ” song is that the same compartment must predominate 
in the action throughout. 

And with regard to songs generally, I should say that what I 
am classifying here as thoraxic and abdominal respectively 
has some association with the technical terms, soprano (and 
tenor), and contralto (and baritone) respectively. But let us 
understand these terms as we find them in common use. We 
talk of soprano (tenor, etc.) singers, and we talk of soprano songs. 
Now a soprano singer, I take it, is a person who sings best 
“thoraxically ”, and a contralto singer is a person who sings 
best “abdominally”. But I have seen songs which were 
described as soprano songs which were not for thoraxic treat- 
ment, but abdominal. And, conversely, with the contralto songs. 
Therefore soprano songs are not necessarily songs for thoraxic 
treatment, but for treatment by a person who sings best 
thoraxically. I shall not personally be using these terms, since 
this is not so much a treatise on the practical art as on the 
instrument, and my terms are properly thoraxic and abdominal ; 
but it is necessary to understand these technical descriptions of 
songs and singers. 

Again, as there are varieties of soprano and tenor singers— 
lower, middle, and highest; and varieties of contraltos and 
baritones, with which latter bass would fall in as the lowest ; 
so there are varieties of thoraxic and abdominal movements. 
There are also distinctions between soprano and tenor, and 
contralto and baritone (female and male voices, that is), but 
these need not disturb at this stage. The general feeling at 
this stage is that the majority of soprano songs, and many tenor 
songs, require thoraxic treatment ; and the majority of baritone 
songs and many contralto songs are for abdominal treatment. 

These vocal openings and closings of the body under the 
predominancy of one or the other compartment are involuntary, 
of course, in their basis. It is apparently the breathing movement, 
first deflected thoraxwards or abdomenwards, and then intensified 
into the vocal. The continuous light lines traced over the music 
in these appended specimens are designed to mark this continuous 
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involuntary basic element; not the voluntary intensification, 
which is not continuous but intermittent ; but which is always 
simply in aid of the continuous involuntary oscillation in some 
stretch or other of its “ orbit”. The main points or stretches 
for voluntary action I have marked with additional short lines. 
The voluntary aid is usually applied in the middle of openings, 
especially in thoraxic songs. ; 

Now, if the swing of the body (rhythm of the song) is to run 
easily and fluently, voluntary aid should not be applied to any 
part of the closing half of the oscillations of a thoraxic song 
especially ; though this is nearly always done by untutored 
singers, and often enough by the tutored. The wrong action can 
be detected from the tone of the notes, as well as from the 
resulting “ braking ” of the flow of the rhythm, that immediately 
declares itself. The compartment closes of itself by elasticity, 
and it should be allowed to do so, after which it will again open 
spontaneously and readily for the next oscillation. But if 
voluntary aid be applied to the closing, the compartment will 
not readily and spontaneously open again for the next oscillation, 
but, on the contrary, will resist an opening forced by the will. 
This “ braking” of the swing by voluntary aiding of closings 
is a most significant circumstance for the general scientific, as 
well as for the practical vocal interest of the subject, which long 
remained inexplicable to me, and which I shall consequently 
not discuss until a later stage. It is not because the tone of the 
fall is spoiled when involuntary aid is given that it should not 
be given—on the contrary, it is with a view to improvement of 
the tone, no doubt, that the aid is given—but because of the 
arrest of the swing caused thereby. 

Under abdominal predominancy the same peculiarity presents 
itself, but it is not so pronounced or so decisive in its effects, 
and aid can more often be given to both directions of the 
oscillation with good effect. 

Now, these simple British songs or parts of songs thoraxic and 
abdominal respectively, could be rendered with facility on the 
French and German models with the preliminary posing 
contrivances suggested in the beginning of this chapter ; and 
for a brief moment I harboured the belief that this was 
a perfect imitation of the French and German modes 
respectively, but that gave way to doubt on reflecting that 
the tone, pitch-range, rhythm, etc., were essentially British ; and 
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on making an attempt with the assumed poses I found I could 
not sing the simple French and German songs in the proper 
manner as one can imitatively in the native land. That being 
so, of course, the movements could not have been the genuine 
French and German movements. What were these movements 
really ?. I had failed to take exact note of the French pose since 
I could not distinguish it from this British pose, which gave a 
different rhythm, etc. There was a detail missing in the posing 
which must be found. 

It was quite accidentally, however, and not when thought of, 
or looked for, that I found my body cast in the pose that gave 
the proper native rhythmic rendering of a French song. It 
occurred in the course of an attempt to ascertain the exact 
British movement. 

I had hardly entered upon this investigation when a whole 
mass of the theory block had to be hacked away at once with a 
tude slash. If it is the breathing oscillation that is the basis of 
the singing oscillation, then why is it, I asked myself, that J 
cannot sing with the section that I as a British national 
ordinarily breathe with—the more central section? When 
I try to follow the theory, and make a song ascent with a central 
absolutely transverse opening, the sound is strangled ; whereas 
if I work not transversely, but obliquely, in the slightest degree, 
applying the mental tentacles to one side or other of the centre, 
and pulling at a slight angle headwards or downwards, so that 
the other compartment can reverse, the sounds come, and the 
greater the obliquity the easier the movement up to a certain 
point, but beyond that point the sound becomes squealy again. 
It is, therefore, not until we pass from the most facile breathing 
movement that the sound becomes facile and satisfactory ; the 
facility of the sound is therefore clearly coincident with the 
reversing, rather than the unison of action of the two compart- 
ments as in breathing. 

But what, in the light of these antagonistic facts became of 
the theory, that it is the breathing oscillation that is the 
_ involuntary basis? It meant that the theory of the association 
of breathing with vocality would have to be modified, or might 
even be essentially wrong; and perhaps a new theory altogether 
have to be found to take its place. 

This is just the pin-hole that is sure always to present itself 
sooner or later in the analogizer’s vessel of theory, so small in 
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the beginning as to be almost impenetrable, yet through which 
is destined to leak away the whole of the unstable liquid amassed 
by erratic efforts. But, at the same time, it is just the flaw that 
presents itself that usually represents the germ that will yield 
another more-perfected cast of the theory. It was a pin-hole in 
the vessel therefore, to continue the metaphor, that allowed the 
theory to leak away ; but not to be lost, but to be received into 
another underposed vessel ; in which latter receptacle equilibrium 
in a more purified form finally set in again. 

What other more primitive—or more utilitarian perhaps— 
involuntary movement could it be upon which vocalization was 
based ? 

Now there are times when we—even the least musical of us— 
find ourselves singing spontaneously. If there is really a more 
primitive involuntary and perhaps more utilitarian movement 
upon which the vocal occurs as an incidental feature that should 
be the time to look to find it—at the spontaneous action. But 
observations of spontaneous action gave no definite ideas. It was 
at a purely accidental encounter with a phenomenon, not of 
vocalization, but of another parallel “track”, that the truth 
came like a flash. There is something in the nature of a true and 
genuine parallel that there is no mistaking. 

Walks—ordinary idle walks are conducive to erratic thought. 
Such a multiplicity of objects come at such times unsought 
within unusually close range, and fasten the attention; the 
internal kinemist has a busy time taking films—an operation 
that is so little appreciated by our consciousness, the voluntary 
strain being so slight, that we have no suspicion of the value of 
these erratic thinkings. But, that these casual films are usually 
well “noted”, is proved by the clearness and readiness with 
which they are often reproduced though the “ exposure” in 
many cases is very brief. 

It was the most inert of creatures—a miserable caterpillar. 
It was not singing. “A long, thin thing,’ I commented, 

you may have a good ear and a sweet little voice—if I 
could only hear it—but it will be a mere squeak, and you will 
never be able to sing.” 

_It was crawling, this caterpillar, not voluntarily. Under happier 
circumstances, on the approach of the enemy, it might have 
withdrawn its head into the security of its own bosom, like the 
ostrich in the sand; but as it happened, when it was spied to 
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be disposed in an awkward position on a leaf-stalk, there was 
nothing for it but to climb down first, on receiving a hint to that 
effect. It began to move down, but plucking the stalk from its 
base I inverted it so that the motion became upwards; a change 
which must have meant a great alteration of sensation to the 
caterpillar, but it never turned a hair, but went right on crawling ; 
and that was what I was interested in, not from any particular 
expectation of discovering any new fact of importance, but out 
of idle curiosity as to how the two straggling halves of its long 
lanky body—so “imagaly’’ opposite to each other—would 
transport themselves over terra firma. 

The first circumstance noted was the fact that there actually 
were two distinct halves to this creature’s body. I had been under 
a kind of impression that caterpillars had no dividing line at the 
middle—they seldom show a “ waist ’”—and that each individual 
ring was individually responsible for its own share in the general 
progress. I gathered, however, that the movement of this 
caterpillar was really on the dual principle of quadrupedal 
locomotion; and that its body-structure must consequently 
in a manner be on the dual principle, and not on the six, ten, or 
twenty principle, according to the number of rings in the 
particular species. 

I gathered this, not from the external structure, or from any 
particular resemblance that it bore to a quadruped in its 
movements, when it was the individual appendages that were 
observed, of which this particular specimen possessed, I think, 
ten pairs, but from the impression received on viewing the moving 
body as a whole from a little distance. It was, I think, the 
reflection of the sunlight from a few shining hairs on its back 
tidge, which changed incessantly as the creature moved, shifting 
backwards and forwards along the line in two halves as the 
sun-glitter shifts backwards and forwards on the two halves of 
the back-ridge of a moving quadruped—the shining back of a 
moving horse, for example, which transports itself not by the 
hopping of successive pairs of appendages attached to its “ line 
of rings”, but by moving one half of the body as a whole, and 
then the other half as a whole, in regular alternation. 

The caterpillar’s two moves are usually extremely slow in 
execution, but that is a detail. The caterpillar also moves level 
appendages simultaneously, while the horse and dog and many 
other quadrupeds do not move the level appendages 
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simultaneously when trotting or walking. But that also is 
probably merely a modification of the fundamental level fore 
and aft alternation. The caterpillar’s walk, or trot, or gallop— 
however its sole mode of locomotion should be termed—is 
not like the horse or dog walk, but like the quadrupedal bounding 
of the little grey squirrel in the parks. The squirrel in its bounding 
progress has one level pair rising into the air while the other level 
pair is coming to ground. The caterpillar does not rise into the 
air with either of its halves, but it makes undulations accordingly. 
Tt does not, however, commence the shift of one half until the 
other has completed its move. The caterpillar crawl, then, might 
be described as a walk, whereas the squirrel bounding movement 
is like the dog gallop, the two halves move simultaneously. 
But these are all details ; the fact I wish noted is simply that the 
two halves do move alternately, and since the two sides at any 
particular level do always go simultaneously, it is the squirrel- 
type of quadruped that will be most suitable for comparison. 
When I approached the caterpillar again, however, closely, 
to verify this general impression given by the sunlight of what 
might be described as a communal dual element in the loco- 
movement of the caterpillar, the feeling was again only of the 
individual hoppings of ten individual pairs of imbs, beginning 
with the hindmost and working off regularly to the foremost, 
and then immediately without any greater interval the hindmost 
hopped again, and then the others in succession. This 
performance repeated over and over again with perfect regularity 
constituted the uniform mode of locomotion of this particular 
caterpillar at least, and of other species that have come under 
my observation since, and in which the appendages were by no 
means so symmetrically disposed. In addition to the foremost 
and hindmost appendages—which, by the way, were specially 
emphatic in their blows on terra firma, suggesting the supremacy 
of those best-disposed for quadrupedal action—this creature 
had four intermediate pairs to each half, leaving a small stretch 
at the middle without appendages. But the pairs of both halves 
nearest to the middle were rudimentary, so that they never once 
succeeded in touching the ground. But these rudimentary 
appendages, nevertheless, never once failed to reach out in their 
turn as if to touch ground, thus proving the presence of a 
communal element in the impulse and at the same time individual 
elements. The stretching out as if to touch ground signified the 
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individualistic effort, but the failure to touch ground, and yet 
no collapse of the movement, was evidence of the communal 
element. 

Still, I wanted some more definite and more general evidence 
from other caterpillar species, before I could have the courage 
to write it down with all it entailed, or all that I should require ~ 
it to entail. [ looked out for more caterpillars, but that must have 
been the last caterpillar of summer. I made researches in 
encyclopedias and textbooks, but though these are prolific in 
forms, there is not much mention of movements. 

But from the very first specimen of a caterpillar I encountered 
in the following spring, in the leafy month of May, I received 
further enlightenment. A tiny piece of last autumn’s dry brown 
twig, as I thought, fell on my shoulder one day as I was passing 
under a leafy tree. As I put up my hand to brush it away I 
noticed with a species of horror that the bit of twig as I thought 
was rising from my shoulder into the air by its middle, while 
its two ends still clung tenaciously to my dress, but gradually 
approaching each other, so as to form a kind of triumphal arch, 
or an artistic letter “n”, with its long, boot-hke bases very 
close together and its body very much bulbed. 

As far as form went, this thing appeared more like a miniature 
snake than anything else; but I assumed it to be a caterpillar 
from its diminutive size. I induced it to come on a card that I 
held in my hand. It was of the usual size of a full-grown cater- 
pillar, but it had very few appendages, only three pairs of smooth 
sharp curved.claws on the first three rings, which unitedly formed 
the fore base of the “n”’, and two pairs on the hind half, one on 
the terminal and one on the fourth ring from the end, which 
unitedly formed the hind boot or base of the ““n”. These hind 
pairs were not at all like the slender, smooth, perfectly curved 
fore pairs, but were rough and clubby—at least to external 
observation. They looked exactly like miniature baby dry brown 
twigs sticking out from the parent stem, or like the small rough 
knobs left on dry twigs where leaves have fallen. Then there 
was a long intervening stretch of body having a smooth snaky 
appearance, and without the vestige of an appendage and even 
without sectional grooves to show where the sections joined ; 
but the dorsal line was ornamented with some pretty yellow 
spots, disposed in a manner which suggested the ordinary 
segmented structure of the caterpillar species. 
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I wished it to crawl, and jogged it a few times to induce it to 
move off, but it only continued to make these insensate arches 
on the card. And falling over in one of its efforts, and coming in 
contact with the edge of the card, it seemed to prefer the latter 
for its performances, and began at once to make arch after arch 
on the edge as base. I left it to itself at last, thinking that when 
it was tired of this amusement it might think of walking off ; 
but it was a tedious business, and as I waited I noticed that while 
it continued to make and unmake loops it was making some 
locoprogress along the edge of the card. I looked then with 
attention; it was really the locomotive mode of the species, 
the loops being simply a feature in the process. There was no 
mistake about it here—it was the real quadrupedal movement 
of fore and aft alternately, and chiefly communal, for there were 
no intermediate appendages, and the intermediate length of the 
body did not touch ground except at the resolution of arches, so 
that the rings themselves could not be said to do individual 
shuffling over terra firma. The three appendaged-rings in front 
represented the fore “hoof”, and the four hind-rings with 
appendages on the first and fourth represented the hind “ hoof” ; 
by means of which the quadrupedal dual action was achieved. 

There was no difficulty in tracing out the movement on the 
squirrel model—though it was excessively slow, and a walk 
compared with which the squirrel movement is a gallop—and 
of discriminating the two elements of the movement, the 
communal and the individualistic. To begin at the point in the 
repeated evolutions when the loop was reduced, and the 
creature formed a straight flat line on the edge of the card: 
this attitude marked the end of the stretch, which in quadrupeds 
and crawlers alike follows the advance of the hindmost pair, 
and is ended with the coming to ground of the foremost pair. 
The communal principle now immediately declared itself, for 
with the beginning of the arching of the next loop, the hind boot 
came clumsily hopping or dragging forward. The dragging or 
hopping of the hind boot was repeated a time or two, until the 
arch had reached its highest elevation. The mental impulse of 
the creature was then obviously transferred from the hind-half 
to the fore-half of the trunk, for the shuffling of the hind boot 
stopped ; simultaneously the fore boot moved off, and the reduction 
of the arch began. The fore boot during the reduction, like the 
hind boot, made several moves before the arch was finally 
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reduced and the body lying straight and flat on the card. These 
movements of the fore boot were more mathematical or regular, 
just as the fore appendages were more mathematically outlined 
than the hind. Sometimes in their move they were slidden 
forward simultaneously, but usually they hopped in regular 
succession in the ordinary caterpillar way from hindmost to 
foremost. They did this two or three times before the arch was 
finally reduced. In this respect this caterpillar movement 
differed from the quadrupedal dual movement—it made these 
two or three stages in the advance of each half. But this is not 
an essential difference. A long, thick, sluggish worm usually 
transports itself in this triplicate way. I have, however, seen other 
little slender young worms making the alternation regularly, 
one move of fore- to one of hind-part. 

To return to the specimen on the leaf-stalk. As it moved 
vertically on the slender stem, the movements of the plastic 
ventral surface, to which the mental tentacles apply the “ pull” 
to effect transformations, were sufficiently obvious. As I Jooked 
I fell into a trance—a waking, healthy trance—which is only a 
poetic way of saying that the internal kinemist begins repro- 
ducing films without much “jogging”. A whole series of 
episodes went through (myriads of films are, of course, required 
to portray the briefest episode). While my unseeing eyes con- 
tinued to follow the caterpillar, yet these were the things I saw. 

I saw myself in a spontaneous vocal mood on a summer day, 
washing clothes, with “ fore appendages ” only. I am pausing in 
my labours, and waiting while water trickles into the wash-tub 
from a defective tap which the landlord declines respectfully to 
repair because he has not been permitted by law to raise the 
rent to the proper “economic” level. (An interlude here while 
I bless the landlord, but console myself with the reflection that 
when the Government raises the landlords’ rents they will surely 
also raise my Consols to the economic level, especially as I 
obligingly allowed them to lower them to enable them to get 
on with the war.) 

I am singing while I wait, in a soprano voice, spontaneously. 
Without interrupting the song I reflect, why spontaneously ? 
I am conscious that my chest is moving with unusual fluency, 
and that it is working involuntarily. I place the palms of my 
two hands over thorax and abdomen. My whole ventral surface 
is moving, upwards, in a series of waves not unlike the locomotive 
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waves on this caterpillar body under my eyes, as it moves. It is 
the similarity that has recalled this incident. But there is a 
difference. It is not a straight stretch upwards in my body, but 
rather transverse. The thorax is opening bulbously forward, and 
the abdomen simultaneously collapsing backward in its lower 
section. Whereas the caterpillar movement, though similar, 
is more of a stretch right ahead without opening, thus stretching 
the dorsal line as well. That is perhaps what makes the difference : 
the human spine cannot stretch so well, hence the transverse 
bulb and the basal cavity, in opposite directions. 

But the waves on my body moved back again, alternately with 
the obliquely-forward movement. Of course, they must; they 
could not move forward twice if they did not fall back in the 
interval. But the waves on the caterpillar’s body do not fall 
back; still they move forward again. How is that possible ? 
Ah, those curved fore appendages. Was the object, possibly, of 
their curvature to dig into terra firma and so prevent intermittent 
back-slidings ? And because of the digging-in the body contracts 
JSorward after the stretch, instead of backward, and it is thus that 
locoprogress is achieved. 

The question then occurred :—supposing the caterpillar to 
be destitute of curved points to the fore appendages to dig into 
terra firma and so prevent back-slidings, would its body really 
fall back between each stretch forward? In which case, there 
would be no locomotive progress. What, then, would there be ? 
Vocalization, possibly. That is to say, stato-oscillation instead 
of loco-oscillation. Was it, then, that our vocal efforts in their 
fundamental involuntary basis really represented a reactive 
effort at locomotion, by our ancient disused intermediate body 
rings, after a period of activity by the real locomotive rings ? 

So far, so good. I am singing now (in the next “‘ movie ”’) 
to note the nature of the voluntary action. It was a thoraxic 
movement, for I applied the “ pull” to the thorax at the level 
of the lower breast. And the pitchal-rises of the song coincided 
with the openings, and the falls with the closings. If I attempted 
to alter this order; for example, to cast pitchal-falls on openings 
and pitchal-risings on closings, both song and movement were 
strangled. 

But the oscillations gradually subsided. Then they left the 
chest-level, and began at a lower level of the thorax, at the more 
collapsible part between breast and waist line. A change in the 
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movement must have taken place at this passing of the action 
to the lower—or “ waist ” level, let me say—of the thorax, for I 
suddenly find that I can no longer get the rhythm of the French 
song that I had been singing, though I can still sing a British 
song with ease. So I reflect :—‘‘ why was I able to sing the French 
song in the proper rhythm in the pose of a moment before and 
not now ? The two poses and movements were related possibly, 
since the one developed into the other.’’ I made an effort to 
re-excite the movement by volition into its previous fluency 
and place on the chest, expecting that since it developed one way 
into the British form, it ought by working in the contrary 
direction to develop back again into the French form. But it 
did not ; this was very curious. 


At this moment the caterpillar reached the end of the stalk. 
It then walked right off the stalk with all but one or two hind 
pairs; balancing itself in two, and then three, neat curves ; 
and as it had now a very precarious foothold, it decided to drop 
into the grass, and was lost. So I said: ‘ Good-bye. Thank you 
very much. I wonder how long it will be before I get down 
intelligibly in black and white all the ideas that you and your 
evolutions have suggested to me relative to stato- and loco- 
motion in general. And how much longer it will be before the 
prejudices of a highly civilized society against their acceptance 
will be overcome 2? But we shall see, we shall see!” 


What was the distinctive French pose? That remained to be 
discovered. It was not so very extraordinary that the French 
pose and oscillation relapsed into the British, for that was but 
a return to the normal national pose ; but it was curious that the 
reverse operation did not have the reverse effect. But that issue 
must stand aside for the moment. The more immediate inquiry 
was, how comes it that washing clothes or some such exercise 
can evolve the French pose of body? For that is practically 
what the facts amounted to. And not only evolve the pose, but 
induce an involuntary oscillation when song seemed almost 
spontaneous. 

We cannot always wash clothes at a moment’s notice, but we 
can make a feint of doing so. So I accordingly made a feint— 
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moved my arms up and down as if in the act a few times—from 
observations of which exercise I deduced the following theory. 

When the arms are raised, the ribs move simultaneously and 
parallely upwards, while the external envelope collapses in 
front of the lower thorax—that is the section whose ribs come 
only halfway round towards the front, then curving upwards, 
unite with those of the breast section above. It is this part of the 
envelope that collapses when the breast rises at an upstretching 
of the arms. 

But it is remarkable that, unlike the real arms, which after 
an upstretch proceed to oscillate downwards and upwards a 
number of times when doing work such as washing clothes, the 
rib “ arms” tend to remain more or less stationary in the elevated 
position during the arm exercise. 

When the work is over, however, and the arms are suddenly 
dropped to the normal position by the sides, the thoraxic ribs 
drop also, but only slightly. And they do not then remain still 
like the real arms, but these rib-arms now open wide, especially 
the lowest or waist-thoraxic section, which had been caused to 
collapse in front by the upraising of the arms, now comes out 
bulbously, while simultaneously the abdominal basal-section closes 
and moves back; and these two thoraxic sections—the waist and 
the breast section—now take up and carry on quite involuntarily 
the oscillation which has just ceased in the arms, with this basal 
section moving very freely and smoothly in the opposite direction. 

The first superficial suggestion of these structural facts of the 
instrument, in conjunction with parallel vocal facts of corre- 
sponding songs, is that when the arms are dropped, but the pose 
that has been given to the spine maintained by will, then we 
have something like the French pose temporarily stabilized in 
the British body. 

(A single raising of the arms, by the way, once and then 
dropped, is not followed by a very powerful action. It requires 
some continuous and vigorous oscillation of the arms to 
precede—up and down a number of times. The spontaneous 
oscillation of the thorax, therefore, it might be remarked in 
passing, which causes us to sing almost spontaneously, would 
appear to be in the nature of an elastic reaction of more than the 
mechanism as svmply conceived in this inquiry.) 

The cause of this temporary change of pose being now perhaps 
susceptible of being traced to its root, the exact difference between 
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the French and British poses and movements might now be 
clearly definable. 


But first, if this idea of the “ caterpillar ” nature of the vocal 
movement of the trunk has any truth in it, it is evident, that at 
this juncture a little inquiry into the anatomy and arrangement 
of the girding strips of the mechanism must aid vocal practice. 
Huxley’s little book on The Crayfish is the one that suggests 
itself. As is well known, the dominant note of that treatise is 
a plea for the essential parallelism of all animal forms to each 
other. And also of the essential parallelism to each other of all 
the body sections or rings in any one individual. Though in many 
species close parallelism of the various body rings is not at all 
evident, yet Huxley in his treatise on the crayfish produces much 
evidence in support of the view that all the rings are essentially 
on the same plan. And let it be assumed that this idea is not only 
understood, but also accepted provisionally. And as his idea was 
that all the rings are essentially parallel in structure, the idea 
that now presents itself is, may they not also be essentially parallel 
in movement, fundamentally, even in the adult ? 

Our sectional structure is most readily appreciated from a 
contemplation of naked skeletons in museums, or in pictures, in 
which the thorax is represented by about half of the spine to 
which pairs of ribs are hinged, looking not unlike pairs of arms 
without hands, curving towards each other; and with the tips 
of the long breast pairs united in front by means of rather 
straight-across cartilaginous pieces united in the middle ventral 
line by one vertical piece which also serves to unite the different 
pairs, the whole thus forming a unified section of rings, to which 
the shorter ribs of the lower thorax are festooned up ; so that the 
whole girding forms a kind of bottomless basket work, or 
“chest”. The uniting strips of cartilaginous material in front 
rather obscures the “ homologitude”’ of the various rib-pairs 
to each other, but in some old specimens in the museums these 
uniting strips having fallen away in the course of dilapidation, 
these rib-pairs appear very like pairs of real arms. One cannot 
fail to be impressed with the idea that there is something closely 
analogous between ribs and arms, the latter appearing to be mere 
hinged elongations of ribs. 

When we look at a caterpillar, especially the appendageless 
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“ dry-twig ” species referred to previously, we think of all the 
sections as rings, and when we look at our own bodies, clothed in 
the flesh, we may also think of them as rings ; but when we look 
at the skeleton we are disposed to think of them all rather as 
pairs of arms. These ribs and arms are differentiated growths 
from apparently identical embryonic structures; but in the 
grown form they still display considerable similarity and literal 
parallelism in their movements even in the differentiated forms. 
It is convenient in vocal action to think of the ribs as pairs of 
arms, and also even of the abdominal rings as pairs of arms, 
not only in structure, but in movements. 

The mere use of the term “arms” in connexion with any 
particular vocal movement contains more suggestion of the real 
nature of the movement that is called for than paragraphs of 
instructions minutely outlining the separate details of the 
movement. For example, “open such and such rib-arms or 
close such and such rib-arms ” is not a mere metaphorical mode 
of dictating the action that is called for ; 1t seems to be the literal 
truth, from the action that almost spontaneously follows. 

Now the movement of the real arms is a simple matter since 
there is only one pair, and they are comparatively free and 
independent, but the difficulty in vocalization is not so much 
because of the number of the pairs of rib- and ring-arms, as 
because of their close mutual attachment, which is such that 
when one pair is moved all move mechanically more or less. For 
example, a note of a certain pitch is produced by voluntary 
impulse applied to a single pair of rib-arms so as to cause this 
pair to open obliquely forward. It is very simple in theory ; 
but then the whole series of pairs all along the line, owing to their 
close mutual attachment, cannot be prevented from moving, 
and they often move in the wrong way. In order to get the 
particular pair opened properly, method is necessary. If, for 
example, it is the centre pair of the breast, one must wait until 
the preceding pairs have opened, beginning from the waist and 
working upwards; the abdomen meanwhile following on, but 
closing and drawing back—that is reversing in form and 
movement at the base. Then, when the movement has reached 
the central breast pair—and not till then—can the note 
be uttered. If it is attempted before that it will be a squeal, 
for the pulling of the one pair alone will not open the chest forward, 
but will cause a stretchy closed movement, like the caterpillar 
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stretch. It is the general bulbous opening forward that gives 
the best sound. 

And that is not the whole. After the movement has reached 
the central pair of the breast, and the note has begun to 
sound, the movement continues beyond, and all the other pairs 
right to the top of the head, it seems, make an attempt to open 
after the note has begun, and this attempt should be indulged 
fancrfully or there will be no “ tail” to the note, without which 
no note is regarded as a good note. The opening passing con- 
tinuously upward from the breast reaches the arms, when the 
arms feel as if they wanted to open too. Then the movement 
works on up the throat when the throat opens, and this is the 
moment of the fullest swell of the note. Then it passes on to the 
head. One might almost say the jaws want to open, and the 
nostrils to open, and the brow feels as if it wanted to open forward 
and fall back. 

Simultaneously, there must be some considerable curving 
back of the upper spine to which these successive parts are 
hinged, so that the result may not be a stretching longitudinally, 
as in the caterpillar, but an open bulbing of the thorax, which is 
the distinguishing feature of good vocalization versus the 
untutored manner, which approaches too closely to the closed 
“locomotive ”’ stretch. The vocal movement is really a shortening 
of the body length, owing to the double curvature of the spine. 

Now a few minutes devoted silently to the tracing out of this 
whole communal movement—for that, in fact, 1s what it is— 
attendant upon the production of a single note by a single 
ring-pair, is worth years of unintelligent striving and straining 
in imitation of the sound. What should be striven for first is the 
correct pose and movement—and of the whole body length. 


To return now to the investigation of the curious fact of 
the temporary stabilization of the changed body-pose when the 
arms are raised ; and its cause. When the arms are raised the 
ribs rise communally, but the curious thing is that once they are 
up, they seem stabilized in the elevated position, whereas the 
arms are falling and rising again repeatedly in their work. This 
peculiar circumstance must be pursued until a cause is found. . 
When the arms suddenly cease their oscillation and drop to the 
sides, the waist-thoraxic section opens more than usual, the breast 
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rib-arms falling, but not all the way; the basal section closes 
and falls back; and then the thorax takes up the oscillatory 
action that has just ceased in the real arms, and on parallel lines 
as far as their restraints will permit, and with the basal section 
reversing in form and direction. These oscillations, however, 
gradually subside, and the investigation of this natural decline 
of the oscillation of the rib-arms perhaps, if it discloses a 
mechanical reason why the fall 7s involuntarily oscillatory when 
the arm action is not, may possibly simultaneously disclose a 
mechanical cause at the root of the temporary stabilization of 
the chest in the raised formation. : 

The air of the interior of the thorax seems to play a part in 
this phenomenon; seeming to resist the closure of the thorax, 
on the one hand, and on the other it is obvious that with each 
oscillatory fall of the thorax the abdomen does not return so 
readily to its normal position as it might be expected to do. It is 
a gradual process requiring all those oscillations of the thorax 
before it finally yields and opens and so return to its normal 
position. Now, why is there this difficulty ? The feeling is that 
there is a force working against the opening of the abdomen, 
and that brings the first flash of a very singular and significant 
idea, namely the possibility of the co-operation in vocalization 
of an agency quite unsuspected up to this moment—namely 
the force of the external air pressing on the exterior of the 
collapsed abdomen. 

This seemed in reality to be a momentous thought of a possible 
unexpected agency activating regularly in the working of the 
body, that made the heart flutter with expectation and delight. 

The potential dynamic power of the air is well known to be 
enormous, compared with the work that it might have to do on 
these body parts to move them, given a suitable form, and 
pose, and action of the two compartments relatively to each 
other. Then, the mere static pressure of the external air on the 
collapsed abdomen, together with the static pressure of the 
interior air on the interior walls of the thorax, might be the ex- 
planation of the stabilization of the pose during the arm exercise. 

Then what about the oscillatory nature of the fall or closure 
of the thorax? How might that be conceived to be due to air 
action? The first fall is not difficult to understand: it is the 
elastic fall of the thorax from a previous condition of strain. 
But then the thorax opens again—and involuntarily—that is the 
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curious thing. For that a cause must be found. The first thought 
is of the spine being a flexible rod, the successive re-openings of 
the ribs might be due to an involuntary elastic oscillation of the 
upper spine. But on a test it is felt that this is hardly the cause ; 
the cause seems rather to be associated with and due to the 
reversing of the subordinate abdominal section. The subordinate 
section is oscillating, of course, in reverse form as well as direction, 
and it is the caving falls, or back-moves of the “sub- 
ordinate’ that seem automatically to cause the reopening of 
“principal”. And the reason why the subordinate has such 
effect seems to be due to action of the external air on its caving 
exterior. 

When the subordinate opens, or rather attempts to open, 
simultaneously with the fall of the chest, air for some obscure 
reason does not enter the lung-branch that dips down towards 
its interior, at the attempt. The external air therefore can 
act upon it since it caves during its fall or back-move (which 
latter is initiated partly by the flexible movement of its spinal 
section) since there is no opposition from air in its interior. 
It is pressure of the air into this caving subordinate that seems 
to be largely instrumental in the reopening of principal. 

It was rather obscure, the circumstance that air does not enter 
the opening subordinate. The cause was difficult to discover, 
and as I did not really arrive at a solution that I deemed to be 
the correct one until coming to the direct investigation of the 
locomotive aspect of the body movements, and as it is not so 
simple as it might be thought to be, but on the contrary rather 
subtle, and requiring some ingenuity in the explanation ; and as 
the knowledge of it is not essential for the practical vocal art, 
it will simplify matters if I leave its discussion out here. But 
one is conscious at this stage of the importance of this detail. 
In this thoraxic vocal phenomenon we have a very fluent 
oscillation, in opposite form and phase, of two sections of the 
trunk, which seems to be so very involuntary, and one suspects 
it to be in a considerable degree due to mere mechanical details 
of the structure, and to action of two airs—the air pressing the 
vacuating interior of the opening bulb of the thorax, and the air 
pressing simultaneously on the vacuating exterior of the caving 
abdomen. 

But as the closure of the thorax proceeds gradually, oscillation 
by oscillation, that branch of the lungs that can affect the 
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abdominal form does finally begin to take in air. The abdomen 
then works gradually to its normal position and antagonistic 
role. And at a certain stage of the fall of the thorax, therefore, 
the latter’s independence ceases, and the oscillation—and the 
song—is soon over. 

In this oscillatory fall of the thorax it is very obvious that all 
that the will does when there is audible sound, is merely to 
intensify the natural movement at certain good-going stretches 
of the “ orbit” of the oscillating rib-arms. And any singer who 
attempts to ignore this fact will make no genuine progress. 

The part presumed to be played by the internal and external 
airs, whether static or dynamic, in this thoraxic phenomenon 
was extraordinary. Did not this supposed influence of the two 
airs explain why voluntary force should never be applied to 
closures in thoraxic action? For anything that emphasizes 
the closing of the thoraxic envelope must, while expelling air 
forcibly from the upper part of the lungs, cause an opening of the 
attached abdominal envelope, such that the air issuing from the 
upper branch of the lungs can enter the lowest branch. If the 
latter is opened to a certain extent, then at the next natural 
inspirational opening this lowest branch of the lungs will take up 
part of the entering air, and it will then no longer be found possible 
to make the abdomen reverse. That is to say, the chest action 
will be “ braked ”’, not only by the antagonistic action of the 
abdomen, but also from the loss of indirect assistance the thoraxic 
openings were receiving previously from simultaneous helpful 
action of the abdomen. 

So that there appeared now to be all the material necessary 
for the definite outlining of the whole thoraxic vocal movement ; 
upon which the practical art could be based. It would be some- 
what as follows: When the arms are raised, the ring- and rib- 
arms from the upper abdomen upwards rise up parallely as far 
as their mutual restrictions permit, causing the simultaneous 
backdrawing of the basal terminal of the spine. Which latter 
move causes a stretch of the lower abdominal envelope. That 
in its turn causes the partial evacuation upwards of the contents 
of the abdomen not excluding the air of the lower lungs-branch ; 
and also ofthe middle lungs-branch, which underlies the collapsible 
part of the thorax (the upper-waist-plus-lower-breast). The 
interior air once expelled from these parts the exterior air then 
holds these parts collapsed. 
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But when the arms are dropped the collapsed lower thoraxic 
section opens wider than usual, and its underlying lungs-branch 
then takes in air; but still the base of the abdomen remains 
collapsed and back-pressed. Now it is only necessary to imagine 
the tissues rigified in support of this “pure thoraxic” pose, let 
me term it, and the normal occurrence of the pose would be 
explained. The vocal oscillation in this pose is the oscillation 
that gives a French song with the native rhythm, accent, etc. 

But the tissues are not rigified in this pose by the experimenting 
Britisher ; the pose is maintained more or less by force of will. 
The will soon relaxes its efforts, and the pose yields insensibly 
to the more normal British pose, in which the lower thorax 
is slightly more insunk, and the basal section of the abdomen 
slightly more open and less pressed back. 

That is the science of the subject. Now for the art to be based 
thereon, or rule of practical procedure in thoraxic singing. 
The general rule for the movement of the thoraxic rib-arms is 
the same as the rule for the movement of the real arms. That 
reads sumple. But what is the principle of the working of the real 
arms? That is not sosimple as may be thought. For we may not 
realize that there are two distinct modes of oscillating the real 
arms, and that in any particular work we involuntarily select 
one or other of these two modes. And, fundamentally speaking, 
two sets of muscles seem to be disposed on the lmbs 
independently, on the dorsal and ventral sides respectively, with 
this object in view. Or conversely they have so developed because 
of these respective habits. The muscles on the back or dorsal 
sides of limbs and trunk are expansive muscles—that is to say, 
their oscillatory action leaves the limb more expanded than 
before. Whereas oscillation by means of the ventral muscles 
of limbs (and trunk) leaves the limbs (and trunk) more contracted 
or curved than before. In an outward “ vibratory ” opening of 
the arm, for example, the impulse is applied only to the dorsal 
muscles, the other half of the successive vibrations executing 
automatically. This can be noted in the vibration of the hand 
as the arm is swung out; and conversely with a vibratory inward 
movement. 

Whether the muscles are actually similarly disposed in the 
adult, on the outside and inside of the ribs, or not (or the real 
arms for that matter) the same principle will be felt to be present 
in the rib- and ring-arm action ; and here its chief or fundamental 
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purpose is evident. The one activity is for the opening of the 
interior hollow wider than normal, and the other is for the closing 
of it more than normal. Now the real arms can be opened to the 
full extent of their hinges in one single effort, but no single pair, or 
section of rib-arms can be opened to the fullest extent of their 
hinges at one attempt, or at two, but at several, owing to their 
close mutual connexion and the difficulty at first of developing 
dual reversing action with the other compartment. There is also 
the obstacle of the internal air and other content, which must 
be partially shifted from the one compartment to the other. 
We have not sufficient voluntary force to overcome these 
obstacles at one attempt; another attempt must be made, and 
then another, before the fullest expansion possible is reached. 
And in the intervals between these attempts the mb-arms 
cannot be maintained at the degree of expansion they have 
attained in the previous attempt ; they fall back or close slightly. 
But as soon as the next attempt has created some bulbing and 
caving of the respective sections, then the two air-pressures 
can act and aid the movement; and so the expansion is 
progressive. 

Hence the oscillatory nature of the expansion. And 
consequently the oscillatory nature of “ expansive’ songs. The 
oscillatory nature of fallings, or thoraxic returns to normal, has 
already been gone into. 

The involuntary element in these body oscillations might 
therefore be deemed to be largely due to the elasticity and dual 
design of the tissues and framework, and to the effect of these two 
air-actions. And to these should, of course, be added the qualities 
of great compressibility and elastic expansiveness of the air, 
especially in the interior where crushing can take effect. Once 
an oscillatory movement has been begun in fact, these various 
factors should tend to carry it on with some automaticity, the 
airs acting as a kind of natural manipulating agency, 
manipulating for one direction of the oscillation, and the 
elasticity of the tissues aeting most for the other. 

The practical point to be noted is that it is the muscles of the 
dorsal (external) side of the ribs—or the extensor muscles 
wherever these are actually disposed in the adult—that should 
alone be exerted in the voluntary aiding of the oscillations that 
bring about greater and greater expansion of the body, the 
intervening falling directions of the oscillations being allowed 
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to take place involuntarily. The muscles of the ventral (internal) 
sides of the ribs—or the depressor muscles wherever these are 
actually disposed in the adult—can only be used with safety in 
the last song oscillation. 

The songs designed for such an “ expansive’ movement are 
the songs with pitch-ranges tending to increase, such as “ Si 
les petits enfants savaient ’’, appended for this chapter. If this 
precaution is not observed the thorax cannot be opened in a series 
of higher and higher oscillations; for if voluntary aiding is 
given to the intervening closings, these will not be part-falls but 
complete falls, and the next oscillation will be of the same or 
lower range, or abort altogether because of the antagonism that 
will thereby have had the opportunity of developing in the other 
compartment. The rule therefore for songs whose oscillations tend 
to increase in pitch-range—and many thoraxic songs do evolve 
in this way in the outset—should be, aid openings voluntarily, 
but resist aid to closings. For the natural tendency to aid closings 
is almost unconscious, because so many people (sopranos) cannot 
make good notes on the song-falls in any other way. That is all 
very well, but there are other considerations to be taken into 
account. There are other oscillations to follow on promptly. 
And especially when the next oscillation to follow any particular 
oscillation is markedly higher in pitch, then the closing must be 
strongly resisted. See line 4 of ‘Si les petits enfants.” 

But it should be noted that though there be no voluntary 
closing effort, intervals occur, of course, in the involuntary basis 
of the movement, and must be observed silently since they cannot 
be resisted any more than they can be resisted in the breathing 
movement. But in such cases the pause is not for breathing 
purposes, but for the mechanical exigencies of the dual movement. 
And this, by the way, forms one of the proofs that vocalization 
is not a kind of intensified breathing movement. During these 
pauses it will be observed that the “ subordinate ”’ collapses 
slightly, and thus in a manner relieves the strain in the common 
dual elastic envelope, without which relief the next expansion of the 
envelope of the predominant section could not be made. And also 
the contents shift during these intervals from one compartment 
to the other, also aiding the movement. These pauses, therefore, 
are not for the taking of breath; to be expelled afterwards to 
create sound. But air nearly always 7s taken; but it is for the 
purpose of sending off the swing of the duality. But before the air 
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is admitted—or will enter, in fact—there must be mental sending- 
off of the extremities of the rib-arms to create the vacuity 
necessary to initiate the entry of the air. Then, when the air 
entry has fairly begun, it is és pressure that continues the 
opening. The air movement in vocalization, in fact, in either 
direction, seems to be primarily associated with (1) the creation, 
and (2) the maintenance of the dual action. In this light and 
sense, therefore, vocalization might be actually antagonistic to 
breathing. And conversely. 

Now, sometimes a down-dip of a song-fall is so low that it 
seems as if it cannot be effectively sounded without a voluntary 
down-pressing of the active section, but just here the precaution 
should be specially observed because of the imminence of the 
danger of freeing the other compartment. These low dips in 
thoraxic songs are the traps that trip up sopranos. But there is 
a mode of giving voluntary aid to song-falls, which was first 
detected in spontaneous action, showing it to be a feature of the 
more basic—presumably the locomotive movement. Being 
first found occurring in a rather involuntary way, it was difficult 
to specify what was actually taking place, and I think it was 
written down in a dozen more or less erroneous and round- 
about ways before the essential structural fact became evident ; 
which can be expressed in a sentence, namely, the individual 
notes on falls (thoraxic) must in reality be slight opening impulse 
to successively lower points on the thorax, each of which 
momentarily checks the compartment in its natural fall. In 
other words, an impulse given to the ventral or interior muscles 
of the rib-arms will free the subordinate sufficiently to ‘“‘ brake ” 
the action of the principal compartment at its next rise, but a 
transitory dorsal impulse to principal will not seriously interrupt 
its natural fall. At very low down-dips, a slight ow-pull should 
be given to “sub.” at the beginning of the dip, followed by a 
slight inpressure at the beginning of the following rise. In this 
way, with simultaneous holding open of principal to prevent 
air entering the outpulled sub., the latter is prevented from 
making its dash for liberty, as it were, at the most propitious 
moment. The deep down-dips of songs, thus, seem to be actually 
executed by voluntary action on the subordinate section, but it 
is action in which owing to the simultaneous holding open of 
principal, air is not allowed to enter its interior, and so to free 
it for independent action. The inpressure on sub., after the turn 
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of the dip, serves also to aid the beginning of the next opening 
of principal. Thus no delay occurs at the turnings ; the general 
action is thereby rendered very fluent. 

This mode of treating the bottoms of song-falls is also the mode 
that should be employed with slight down-fluctuations that are 
constantly occurring as isolated notes in the course of song- 
ascents. These erratic slight falls, that occur in all but the very 
simplest straightforward music, should be executed by this slight 
rapid outpull; followed, if necessary, by inpressure of sub. ; 
while simply holding principal open. 

These down-fluctuations often occur as one single note at the 
very beginning of a song-ascent, when the remainder of the 
ascent is represented merely by one or two high top notes, 
and then the fall follows. (See some of the specimens appended for 
this chapter.) The common habit is to press down the thorax 
for this initial note. But it is obvious that such action must 
paralyse at the very outset the opening of the thorax that should 
follow immediately without delay to correspond with the 
sentiment of the poem. This first low note must really be 
consciously regarded by the mind as a part of the opening of the 
thorax, and it should be performed by the slight outpulling of 
sub., followed immediately by its inpressure while the thoraxic 
opening is beginning, and then there is no delay with the con- 
tinuation of the opening of the thorax with the continuation of 
the phrase of the song. It takes an enormous amount of care 
in practice—for a Scot particularly—to overcome this closing 
tendency with initial notes of this low kind in these thoraxic 
song-rises ; but when the proper action is acquired it is well 
worth all the trouble taken in acquiring it. It is possible that this 
difficulty does not present itself at all to the French; they seem 
to be so posed constitutionally that the movement executes in 
the proper manner spontaneously. 

It is difficult to give expression in these appended songs to 
the practical rule which arises out of this necessity in down 
fluctuations in thoraxic song-rises not only to avoid aiding the 
fluctuation of “ principal ’’, but to do just the opposite, namely, 
to keep principal constantly on the open during the fluctuation. 
I have expressed the necessity by maintaining the continuous 
thin “involuntary” overline steadily opening, ignoring the 
fluctuations altogether. That does not express exactly the facts 
of the structural action—there are inevitable slight back- 
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fallings—but it expresses the feeling of what it 1s necessary to do 
by the mind. 

There is an opposite case to the preliminary low note in song 
oscillations, and that is the preliminary high note. These 
preliminary high (or low) notes are usually found preceding the 
first bar of the (poetic) line of the music, which bar has as its first 
note the most accented note of the ascent of body and song 
oscillation. Song music to correspond to the rhythm of the poetic 
line is often found set out in this manner :—two bars preceded 
by a single unaccented note ; then occasionally finishing up with 
an accented note or so after the second bar. That accords with 
the natural tendency of the body, the first bar representing the 
main part of an opening of the body, and the second the main 
part of the closing of the body section. The first note of the 
rise in such case is not the most accented. The strongest accent 
is just after the beginning of the rise (and just after the beginning 
of the fall), hence the unaccented note (or sometimes two) 
usually found preceding the two bars. When a third bar and 
perhaps part of a fourth is found in the piece, then that 
represents a more or less rebounding opening again to which 
a second poetic line is “set”. 

Now the strongest accent should never be thrown on this 
initial note preceding the first bar. When a note occupies such 
a place it is known that it is not to be an accented note, but it 
does not follow that it will be properly treated accordingly. On 
the contrary, where the pitch of this initial note is very high, 
there is an irresistible tendency to cast the accent on 7, especially 
if the first note of the bar—the note that is intended to be the 
most accented note—is of relatively low pitch. The actual 
tendency is to make an emphatic opening of this insignificant 
note, and then to make a closing of what is obviously intended 
by the composer to be the main, accented, part of the opening. 
(See the song “ Believe me” appended for Chapter XII.) The way 
of overcoming this difficulty is to render this initial high-pitched 
note by the slight rapid outpull of sub., or inpressure, or both, 
whichever serves the purpose best, while beginning the opening 
of principal. The action is slightly different in the case of high 
and low notes respectively. It is a more transverse outpull for the 
initial hegh note, and a more downward pull when it is the initial 
low note. 

(In the case of the French song “Si les petits enfants” 
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appended for this chapter, there is quite a series of these initial 
notes before the first bar, and then the first note of the bar (the 
accented note) is the sole note on the rise—a top note; and 
then there is a similar series of notes before the accented note 
on the fall (the first note of the second bar). But these two 
series must be taken in the same way as the single initial notes. 
It should be wmpressure of sub. in this particular case. It will, 
then, be obvious that each line of this song (as set out on the 
page of this book), though appearing from the notal runs to 
represent three openings and closings, really represents, not 
even two, but only one. This is not an unusual style in French 
songs.) 

If these initial notes, especially the high note, are actually 
produced by voluntary action on principal first, there will be 
no resisting the tendency of principal then to close for the proper 
accented note ; and that is wrong, for the remaining notes of the 
song-ascent will consequently be strangled and faint and squealy. 

A succession of these paired (poetic) lines, if the pitch range 
tends to rise steadily, might represent the evolution of 
successive body oscillations making up one complete thoraxic 
expansion, of which we have occasional illustration in very 
ambitious “‘ acrobatic”’ songs. But songs are not usually so 
ambitious. A song usually represents a mere stage in the process. 
For example, there are low, middle, and high soprano (or, rather, 
thoraxic) songs. But it must be clear that as a rule these songs 
should be taken in their natural order, a low-ranged song should 
be sung first, then the middle, then the highest ; for they repre- 
sent three stages in the natural expansion of the body from the 
normal rest pose. 

But these “ expansive” songs combined represent only one- 
half of the large unitary oscillation of the body; for the ex- 
pansion is followed inevitably by a fall, or closing down again, 
to the rest-pose. And this closing down again of the body to the 
normal rest-pose may or may not find its reflection in the 
final passage of any of these soprano songs. 

Thus thoraxic vocal movement seems to be, in its basis, a 
movement that once began does not properly stop until the end 
of the song has been reached; as if it were associated with a 
locomotive mode comparable to flying. There is no stopping, 
generally speaking, for the average bird until the flight up and 
down is over. If this rule is not observed the bird must fall 
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to ground again. The thoraxic song fails if this fact is ignored 
consciously or unconsciously. Thus a song of this thoraxic type 
should not be regarded as a succession of isolated notes, or even 
isolated song oscillations, for a succession of isolated notes is 
comparable to a succession of little disjointed flips of a bird’s 
wing, and isolated song oscillations to complete but single 
disjoined flip-flaps of the wings; and most certainly neither 
would result in flight, nor in effective music for that matter. 

The unit in training and practice should be the body and 
song oscillation. A pupil should not be required to execute 
isolated notes before the complete single oscillation is under- 
stood and performed. Then should follow the notes, one at top 
and one at bottom perhaps in the first instance, and then others 
intervening in more regular succession; and then slight 
fluctuations. Then the single oscillation could be continued into 
another at a slightly higher range. Then another at a slightly 
higher range. And then perhaps the closing down to normal 
rest pose in one fall. Then the whole simple song without a 
break. And so on for the complete thoraxic expansion and the 
following closure. Thus alone can the true principle of the 
mechanism be followed ; the will being powerless to do anything 
but emphasize, or retard perhaps, the involuntary evolution. 

Now vocal oscillation in this pose of body induced by washing 
clothes or suchlike arm activity gave the more purely thoraxic 
or soprano voice. It was but a single step from that—taken 
almost mechanically—to the idea of the opposite, the more purely 
abdominal mode. The one transformation was effected by “ fore 
appendage ”’ exercise ; the other ought logically (or analogically) 
to be brought about by exercise of ‘‘ hind appendages ’—bipedal 
locomotive exercise, for example, that is the ordinary work of 
hind appendages in humans. (But, indeed, the work performed 
by fore appendages, human, comes properly under the same 
locomotive category, for the main lines of movement of the arms, 
no matter what we do, is subject to the original disposition of 
parts and hingings—or “ joints” and “ jointings”’, if I may so 
use or misuse these terms for the sake of convenience—before 
work began ; namely those laid down in the quadrupedal stage 
of evolution of the embryo. In most of the lower animals to the 
end of their lives the principal activity that falls to these fore 
appendages is locomotion.) 

The opportunity of testing such a deduction was a simple 
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matter. Coming in one evening after a walk and feeling in the 
spontaneous mood, I began to sing, but the tone was different 
from the “ wash-tub ” tone, it was the thicker, more resonant 
tone. I bethought myself to “take note”; placed the palms 
of the two hands over abdomen and thorax, when the direction 
of their “‘ mutual rotation”’ showed the action to be abdominal; 
very transverse but slightly downwards, not upwards; and with 
the upper section of the thorax somewhat collapsed and fallen 
back and reversing—the opposite movement to the thoraxic 
in other words, but not exactly or “ imagaly”’, for the abdomen 
is not the exact opposite of the thorax, but rather a distorted 
image. The reasoning was simple. I had just been walking. 
At such times the abdominal rings either move in unison, or 
perhaps, as in the thoraxic movement, the abdominal rings 
become hitched in the down-drawn slightly-opened form. This 
is an idea that cannot naturally be so conveniently tested in the 
case of the lower limbs as it can with the arms and breast. But, 
at all events, it is evident that abdominal oscillation is vigorous 
after the locomotive exercise. 

This I presumed was the “ pure”? abdominal movement— 
the one that is the most suitable for the rendering of a German 
song. What, then, was the British abdominal movement ? 
The natural inference was that the ordinary British abdominal 
movement would “ evolve ” from this purer variety as the latter 
“yan down” just as the ordinary thoraxic movement evolves 
from the purer thoraxic when zt “runs down’’. And the cause 
of the evolution would be similar, namely, the gradual opening 
of the part of the thorax which contains the apex of the lungs, 
and which had been caused to collapse by the walking action. 
And this idea appears to be verified on a test. 

The net result, then, of these experiments was twofold :—(1) 
The vocal activity is a dual activity, giving a different result 
according to which compartment is predominant. But this 
difference of result is not attributable to the difference of 
predominancy—on the contrary, the action if perfectly imagal 
might be expected rather to give identical results—but to the 
fact that the two compartments are not exact images of each 
other, but distorted images, as it were. (2) Vocalization has its 
truest parallel—not in the breathing oscillation— but in the 
locomotive “‘ oscillation’. Moreover, it is an unfortunate 
mistake to suppose that breathing and singing have anything in 
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common, because vocalization possibly actually interferes with 
breathing. 

Now that I have stated that view clearly and absolutely, I 
shall go on to commit an Irishism, and to deny apparently all 
I have just asserted. Vocalization is presumably based on 
locomotion ; it is most truly parallel with locomotion ; but it 1s 
not the parallel of our own locomotion. It is, in fact, the parallel 
of the caterpillar form of locomotion. It represents an attempted 
locomotive movement by our ancient disused locomotive rings— 
the intermediate appendageless rings now fallen into disuse for 
that purpose, but not thereby wiped out of the communal life 
and movement. 

And, again, another Irishism. It is a locomotive rather than 
a breathing movement—but it is a locomotive movement of 
those intermediate sections whose most ordinary occupation is 
breathing activity ; an activity, however, which has a considerable 
involuntary basis. The true facts, therefore, appear to be that the 
initial involuntary movement is not, properly speaking, the 
breathing movement; but it should rather be regarded as a 
general basis upon which not breathing alone, but also locomotion 
is imposed, and all other activities possibly. And these develop- 
ments are brought about simply by a deflection of the original 
involuntary oscillation. For locomotion to become a reality the 
original involuntary movement must be slightly deflected from 
the transverse, and must perhaps pass through a vocal stage 
first, at least in form if not with audible sound. 

This first idea of the true nature of the two human “ voices ”’ 
technically known as the “ thick” and the “ thin” voice, was 
one of the useful suggestions received from the observation of 
the caterpillar crawl. Activity of “fore appendages” only, 
induces the soprano voice, and it was a movement under thoraxic 
predominance, suggestive of a succession of the fore moves only 
of the caterpillar loco-movement. What, then, was the contralto 
voice ? The inference was that it and the caterpillar hind moves 
must correspond. The soprano movement appears to be a series 
of fore-moves without the hind-moves alternating; the 
contralto would be a series of hind-moves without the fore- 
moves alternating. But both are always very transverse in the 
human vocal (best), and the duality and reversal of the 
two parts of the instrument on the caterpillar model is therefore 
partially obscured, since a section of the other subordinate 
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compartment always opens when the action is fairly transverse, 
leaving the terminal section to do the main mass of the reversing. 
And care should be taken that this participation of this more 
central section of the subordinate compartment, in the openings 
of principal, does actually take place, or the music will not only 
be bad, but difficult, owing to a cause that will come out later. 

Since it is these disused intermediate rings of thorax and 
abdomen that are involved, and the activity sets in on the 
cessation of the arm exercise, the converse is probable, namely, 
that vocalization may actually interfere with locomotive progress. 
The parts concerned in actual locomotion and vocalization 
possibly react to each other. It seems to be a matter of elastic 
reactions of reversing sections. 


It is presumably because of their more central balance that 
Britons show about equal facility with thoraxic and abdominal 
songs and movements. The old English song “ Just a song at 
twilight”, of whjch a fragment is appended for this chapter, is 
what I would decide to be an abdominal song, but just on the 
borderland. This song might be considered by some to sound quite 
as well sung thoraxically; but it is a wistful sentiment specially 
_ designed to blend with the decline of day, the pace should be 
rather slow and pensive, and the notes rather drawn out. Such a 
sentiment can be best expressed by the abdominal mode. Butit is 
so close to the border-line that it may not be known to the mind 
which compartment is operating untilit comestothe tops of rounds, 
when it is clearly felt that it is the abdominal lowest section 
that must be called in aid—that must be clutched, as it were, 
by the mental tentacles and pulled obliquely downwards and 
outwards, if suitable prolongation is to be imparted to the top 
notes. This aid must be directed consciously or the probability 
is that the thoraxic foremost section will be the one to be clutched 
and pulled obliquely outwards and wpwards, to help in holding on 
to the top notes of the song oscillations; and that even by a 
constitutional contralto who is even in the course of singing the 
song abdominally ; the untutored and even tutored tendency 
being to treat each note as a separate unit for treatment by itself, 
regardless of all others to come ; and the pitchal-range of the 
abdominal compartment being lower than the range of the 
thoraxic compartment, a high note considered in _ itself 
individually can be rendered more easily by the thorax. But 
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singing being not a matter of a succession of isolated notes, but 
of constant regular oscillation of one particular section of the 
body, the top notes of a song oscillation abdominal, like the other 
notes on the oscillation, must be taken by the abdominal section 
and obliquely downwards, not obliquely upwards. This is a 
fundamental rule which should never be lost sight of, no matter 
how much it may be obscured when one passes to more com- 
plicated songs. 

Though this song is strictly an upper abdominal song, yet the 
whole abdomen co-operates in a degree, so auxiliary aid is given 
by the lowest section. Yet always the highest note, like all the 
others, is directed by the particular section engaged, namely 
the upper abdomen, even though the momentary auxiliary pull 
may be more powerful. The auxiliary aid given by the terminal 
section represents the communal element, and serves to hold 
the general mechanism in the proper distended form for the due 
time required. 

The general procedure in abdominal songs is roughly the same, 
but in the opposite direction as the procedure in the thoraxic 
songs. In the German abdominal songs the section is freer than 
in the British movements, and the greater freedom and pre- 
dominance seems to be due to a similar cause to that operating 
when the thoraxic action is more decidedly free and predominant 
and fluent in French songs; namely to the greater evacuation and 
collapse and falling back of the terminal section of the sub- 
ordinate—the apex of the lungs in this case. And for the British 
to imitate the German rhythm properly in their songs it is 
necessary, before beginning, to act as if to evacuate and allow 
to fall back this upper section of the thorax. It is best done 
by a sudden slight mental jerk inward and backward of this 
section of the envelope in front, and then, after a minute, opening 
the abdomen more than usual, or, rather, allowing it at first to 
open itself in its own time, and then giving aid. 

It is not absolutely necessary to resist the closings in abdominal 
movements. The reason will come out later. But I have shown 
the difference by representing the thin wavy overlines over the 


lines of the abdominal songs appended as more equally bowed 
at both ends of the oscillation. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DUALITY OF THE INSTRUMENT IN VOCAL Posk AND ACTION 
THE Kry To THE Practica, Art. A COMPARISON OF VOCAL 
wito Piano Music 


The perception that the body in its vocal action must form 
itself into two sections—one opened and including a part of the 
other subordinated compartment; which “ bulb” then moves 
forward opening still more, with every song oscillation, while the 
closed, terminal part of the subordinate compartment must 
be caused to act simultaneously reversely, swinging well round 
the bulb backwards in the opposite direction—this perception is 
the single perception, it seems to me, that has the greatest 
influence on the practical art. This thoroughly understood, 
and the action once taken correctly, in the two poses, then the 
rest is comparatively easy. And if you, reader, have all your 
previous life long laboured under the impression that a musical 
voice with ease of action is a gift that must be inherited at birth, 
then you will probably change your opinion after some vocal 
practice with attention given particularly to this reversed 
swinging action of these two parts, the bulb and the cavity, 
in the one pose and then in the other. 

I have the phantasy to compare this human vocal instrument 
with the piano, which is an inanimate artificial structure, but 
whose form must have appeared in the first instance as a con- 
ception in a human mind. Conceptions of human minds are not 
made out of nothing, but are founded on other conceptions, or 
perceptions, of external things. 

The piano is an instrument which more than any other is 
used to accompany the human voice in song; it must, con- 
sequently, come in for a good deal of comparison with the voice, 
in its tone, etc., and this habit of comparison may even extend 
in some minds to the actual form of the two instruments. And 
the result of the comparison is in some respects such as to suggest 
that the idea present in the mind of the inventor of the piano— 
who lived in an age more addicted to the analogical habit than 
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the present—might have been the human instrument itself. _ 
(If names of parts are any indication of true parallelism, then the 
constructor of the violin certainly had the human body in his 
or her mind.) If so, then the idea entertained of the prime 
operator in vocalization was possibly not the larynx but the 
trunk, for there are large superficial aspects of the piano that 
suggest such an analogy at a glance. The strings with the keys in 
communication arranged in a long row suggests the vertebrated 
spinal rod with the appended ribs, by means of which the rod 
is moved. The piano gives a regular increase of pitch from bottom 
string upwards, just as the voice gives a higher pitch with the 
height of the section specially acting. But if the dual idea of the 
action I have endeavoured to develop in the preceding chapters, 
has real basis in fact, then this structure of the piano does not 
conform to its supposed model in this respect, for the piano is 
a unit capable of only one mode of manipulation and giving a 
uniform result. 

We do, as I have said, associate in our minds high notes 
with an activity of a high level of the body, and increasingly 
lower notes with an increasingly lower level of the body, and this 
feature of which there is basis in fact perhaps, will be discussed 
at another time, but so far as these researches have gone, in best 
vocalization it would appear rather that the range of pitch varies 
with the “ ranging ” of the particular rib-arms acting. In the chest 
series, for example, which owing to their mutual connexions move 
practically collectively under an impulse applied to any one pair, 
it is the increase of the opening of the section that gives the 
increase of pitch rather than a passing up the spine. And this is 
more obvious in abdominal movements, when we seem to pass 
downwards rather than upwards for the tops of song oscillations. 
Consequently, the very idea of vocal pitch being raised as we 
raise the pitch on the piano, by passing from rib-pair to rib-pair 
upwards, must be injurious to vocal practice. If the attention 
is not kept consistently on the ribs in action, but is transferred 
up and down the spine with rise and fall of pitch, the result will 
bP a stretch (squeal) rather than a transverse opening of the 
chest. 

It is true it is frequently found necessary to call in the aid of 
an adjoining section on either side of the predominant one to 
aid the action of the latter, at a particularly high, or at a 
particularly low note. But this aid should always be regarded as 
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auxiliary and transitory help only ; it should never be such as to 
force the predominant section to collapse. The temporary stress 
on the extreme section at the highest notes of rounds is aid of this 
auxiliary nature, but it should never be such as to cause the most 
active part to close instead of open, and so have its pre- 
dominance brought to an end. 

When it is said that a particular section of a compartment is 
the active section—the upper abdomen for example—the meaning 
is that the upper abdomen is the centre of greatest activity, and 
the leader in every oscillation ; but it does not mean that the other 
sections of the compartment are not participating in the openings. 
These must participate in a degree “communally”. But the 
attention of the mind should consistently centre in the pre- 
dominant section, and never absolutely desert it for a moment, 
for the section left to itself would collapse, and that means an 
end of its predominancy. 

This idea of pitch rising with height of spine operated, is 
specially misleading in practice when dealing with contralto 
or other abdominal songs. For in these abdominal songs, without 
exception, the tentacles pass downwards and pull downwards 
for the top rounds of the song oscillations. But they also on 
occasion in these top rounds, when they are very high, pass 
upwards, and pull forward not wpwards; but this secondary 
stress of the adjoining thoraxic section is subservient to the main 
downward stress of the basal section. This is an important point 
for good abdominal execution for British executants especially ; 
the necessity for such care may possibly not arise with Germans, 
for this is the mode by which the truly national German songs 
can best be rendered. This is the easiest and most spontaneous 
of all movements, and the results are beautiful. But I have never 
heard an English person spontaneously follow this movement ; 
not that English people never sing German national songs— 
the hymn-books contain many examples, especially the older 
ones—but these are not executed in the German manner, but 
nearly always the top notes are rendered thoraxically, thus giving 
somewhat of a caricature to these songs designed for a different 
body movement. The tendency, in fact, seems to be to regard the 
vocal instrument as a unity, without any sense of the dual 
reversing action of two parts; and with the idea of the opening 
oscillation as being straight obliquely wpwards in all cases. 

For the general scientific interest of the subject, as well as to 
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facilitate vocal practice, let me repeat, the body as a vocal 
instrument is not one, but a pair of compartments always acting 
in reversal, such that when the opening pull is applied to the one 
or the other, two different types of music result, amounting 
almost in the extreme soprano and bass to specific differences of 
tone, rhythm, etc. Whereas, the piano can only be manipulated 
in one way, and every key (string) has the same pitch at all times. 
It may give a different tone with a different “touch”, but that 
is a different thing from a different manipulation of the whole 
instrument. Beginning anywhere on the piano, and striking the 
keys in succession, passing to the right hand finds the pitch rising 
regularly, the same key always giving the same pitch. Similarly 
in the body in thoraxic vocalization; only in the body, unlike 
the piano where the keys (strings) return to the rest pose again 
directly after being struck, the body ribs must remain open in the 
song-ascent, only falling when their turn comes in the song-fall. 

But striking the piano keys, when passing from the centre to 
the left hand and back again, does not give the same result ; 
but the pitch falls, rising again on the return. In the body it is 
a rise and fall of pitch in both cases. But we do sometimes, 
when passing downwards from the waist and up again, find the 
pitch falling and rising again on the return. But this is only the 
exception to prove the rule. These are the occasions when we 
happen to be posed thoraxically, and though it is the abdomen 
that at the moment is being pulled (as sub.), it is the “ activity ” 
of the thorax that we are observing. The subordinate abdomen 
does not take in air at these down-pullings, it is simply ‘“‘ down- 
stretched”. If it did take in air it would be freed. As long as it 
does not take in air it is acting more passively under the pre- 
dominant activity of the thorax. It is moving down and outwards 
in order to make room for the thorax to close down more than 
normal. So that the rule is correct in this case also—closings 
give lowering pitches, openings rising pitches. 

Now, a word on the manipulation of the piano by the two arms 
and hands will not be irrelevant here, for the movement of the 
arms and hands in piano-playing is simply another species of 
oscillatory movement of parts of the body. In fact, the playing of 
the piano by the two arms and hands affords a striking demon- 
stration of the presence of the same dual working-principle 
that we find in the action of the two longitudinal sections of the 
body in vocalization. It is, therefore, in its proper place here, 
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The two arms and hands are images, and apparently true 
images of each other; though it may be remarked in passing 
that the two sides of the body are not, as far as the internal 
contents are concerned. But in functioning the perfect imagal 
opposition does not exist, in the two hands, as we very well know. 
Any work that requires twist and adroitness and agility and 
constant change is performed by the right hand. As for the left, 
we can hardly at first define the difference, except negatively. 
It is not so conspicuous as the right in the possession of these 
qualities. But when we come to closely compare the action of 
the two in manipulating the piano, positive qualities begin to 
attach to the left hand that are lacking in the right. 

Whatever the useful purpose, however, the differentiation of 
the functioning of the two arms and hands may serve in other 
life-actions, it cannot be regarded as anything but a nuisance 
in piano manipulation, in view of the fact that the piano does not 
require two species of touch at one and the same time from the 
two hands. There is, indeed, a graduated difference of tone in 
the two sections of the piano, resembling the graduated difference 
that exists between the two distinctive voices. But these different 
tones in the piano do not call for a difference of stroke—the 
difference is inherent in the string. 

Piano-playing by the two hands is somewhat like choral 
singing by abdominal and thoraxic voices simultaneously. Now 
the essential test of excellence in choral singing—when we 
compare good choirs and bad—seems to be that in the bad choirs 
the various voices do not blend, the bass and highest soprano 
especially are heard stridently distinct, the one hoarse and the 
other squealy ; whereas in the good choirs there is a blend in 
which we are conscious rather of one compound sound. This 
effect is brought about by some kind of mutual approachment of 
action. The sopranos have been induced to sing with the lower 
part of the thorax opening in more active co-operation with the 
higher section. And the abdominal singers, similarly, have been 
induced to cause more co-operation of the centre section in the 
openings. In other words, the strokes have been approximated. 
The effect is due fundamentally to the mutual imitative instinct, 
partly to voluntary aiding, and also, of course, to direction from 
the leader of the choir. 

The observation of this circumstance suggests, by the way, 
another idea, namely that thoraxic and abdominal voices tend 
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mechanically to increasing discordance. And the fact that we 
labour so assiduously and gratuitously in vocalization to 
counteract this natural tendency, when a knowledge of it is 
brought to our consciousness by simply being provided with the 
opportunity of making a comparison of our own with that of 
others, would seem to point to a sense on the part of humanity 
that such discordance must be strenuously resisted from the 
point of view of our own happiness and pleasure alone, if from 
no other. Nothing brings out this unpleasant biological fact, 
and the necessity for an anti-toxin, and the nature of the anti- 
toxin to be employed, so strikingly as meeting together to sing 
together. 

Similarly in chordal piano-playing, in which all the “ voices ” 
take part simultaneously, we do not endeavour to extract from the 
two sections of the piano, the greatest possible expression of 
their peculiar tones—the tones of the two hands that is; any 
more than we desire basses, baritones, and contraltos to bray as 
much as possible when singing while sopranos squeal as much as 
possible. It is true we demand from the piano—from the hands, 
that is—at different times, execution of the two distinctive 
characters ; the slower, graver, more powerful, organ-like effect, 
and the quicker, lighter, more adroit, flute- or violin-hke effect— 
differences which suggest the difference between the thoraxic 
and abdominal voices respectively—but on each of these 
occasions we expect both hands to co-operate for the one 
effect ; to approach each other in the matter of stroke. In the 
one type of piece the right hand should conform to the rule 
of the left; in the other the left hand should conform to the 
rule of the right. Both should endeavour to give the same 
stroke. 

No one who has not written a treatise on this subject and 
amused themselves experimenting, can realize how hard it is to 
make the two hands strike the piano in identically the same 
manner. How hard, indeed, it is to realize the fact that the two 
hands do not strike alike, the superficial opinion being that the 
left is only less practised than the right; whereas there is a 
specific difference between the two, which could never be 
altogether eradicated because there is a fundamental involuntary 
element which is always present, and which is always being 
intensified by our other activities. It is the same, more or less, 
in nearly every individual. The right hand curves too much, 
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and strikes too tappily, or in a gripping fashion. Its stroke is not 
powerful enough, comparatively speaking. The left hand, on 
the contrary, makes a deal of noise, but it does not, speaking in 
the extreme, strike impulsively at all; and the hand would 
gladly continue resting on the keys after each stroke. The right 
hand has impulsiveness, with a back spring ; but then the stroke 
is too brief—a mere tap—that may miss the key altogether. 
The right hand is therefore the complementary opposite of the 
left ; the one possesses the qualities the other lacks. 

This pecuharity of the two hands is well illustrated in type- 
writing. There is a difficulty in raising the left hand to strike, 
and when struck the finger tends to continue resting on the key, 
not springing back quick enough, or far enough, to allow the 
carriage to move on in the interval between strokes, and so 
the second letter is frequently found on the top of the first. The 
right-hand strokes in typewriting, on the contrary, are often so 
“springy ” that the key is not touched at all, or two keys are 
touched so rapidly after each other that the two type-stalks get 
intertwined, and there is a stoppage of the works. 

The left hand in the piano-playing, when it can be got to strike, 
draws more noise than anything else from the keys, but the 
slurring or actual telescoping of notes by the right is equally 
unpleasant. The left hand is without rhythm (I am, of course, 
illustrating the two extremes). In other words there is a lack of 
organization in the left hand—too little of the communal element. 
But there is often far too much of the communal element in the 
right-hand activity. It is this frightful facility of the flow that 
gives rapidity, indeed, but complete telescopic confusion to the 
high-strung right-hand performance. 

The net result of such piano-playing is tonal discord, and 
rhythmic discord, and all the other discords that have their 
parallel in choral singing. But, unfortunately, in piano- 
playing, progress often simply means progress in this variegated 
discord of the two hands ; for the more expert the player becomes 
in the mere reading of the notes the more nimble the right hand 
becomes at tapping and all its other peculiar bad points, and the 
heavier and more powerful become the hoarse and disordered 
crashes of the left. In other words, there seems to be a natural 
tendency to increase of discord of the two hands as of the two 
voices. This is perhaps why we find the first simple, bold, 
tentative efforts of the small untutored child, acting for its own 
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amusement with one finger of each hand, more pleasing than the 
acrobatics of some experts. / 

Such constitutional tendencies can only be overcome by 
practising pieces in which the natural réle of the one hand is 
given to the other. The tendency of the mind is to follow and give 
aid to the tune, and the tune is usually given to the right hand ; 
but the mind when learning pieces should rather give its attention 
to the left hand, and ignore the tune, or rather regard the left 
hand as being the tune or rhythm to be considered and listened 
to, and admired and encouraged as it were; when the rhythm 
of the right hand will probably fit in correctly without particular 
attention. It is really a matter of rhythm. Similarly, in the 
extreme grave or “thunder ” pieces, the attention should be given 
to the right hand, which will most certainly want to tap when it 
ought to be made to crash with very flat fingers, especially the 
little finger should be well flattened out and pressed down to 
get the tappy squeal out of it. 

Again, the same opposition marks the fingers of each hand. 
The fingers of one hand are decidedly distorted images of each 
other, in structure as well as function. There are five fingers— 
not two ; the mutual distortion is distributed over the two halves 
of the five, as it were, or perhaps it is the thumb versus the other 
four fingers. The extreme difference of touch is certainly between 
the thumb and little finger, the other fingers graduating between 
these two extremes. And as the thumb of one hand often plays 
simultaneously with the little finger of the other, this particular 
distortion is a potent factor in the total discord. The aim should 
be to remove this distortion in functioning, and to work all to 
the manner of the middle average finger : to bring all the fingers 
down on the keys at the same moment, on the same part of the 
tip, or ball, of the last articulation, and with the same weight 
and manner ; and also to bring both hands—or firm but elastic 
“hoofs”, it is good to imagine they are—down on the keys 
absolutely simultaneously, and in the same manner as nearly as 
it is possible to make it. What is really necessary is before striking 
to form the whole loose-jointed hand into an imaginary firm 
but elastic hoof, in the pose that gets simultaneity and equality 
of tone from all the fingers. Some imagination is required in this 
preliminary posing, and experimenting with five- or ten-fingered 
strokes on the keys to test the tone got from the fingers combined. 
The greatest trouble in the posing will be found to be with the 
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little finger and the thumb: to prevent the little finger from 
giving a tappy squeal, and the thumb from giving prolonged 
noise rather than a decided stroke. The full extent of the difficulty 
with humans with their loose-jointed hands is only realized after 
much experimenting ; whereas a monkey with its more fixed 
jointings and its habit of walking on its hands, might possibly 
give a very harmonious chord at the very first attempt. When the 
pose is found it should be memorized. 

Of these two companions in suffering—the two hands—neither 
is perfect, and it is only when noticing the good points of the one 
that we become conscious of the bad points of the other, and set 
about correcting them. 

Then, when we come to the actual playing there is a 
technicality that might be referred to in relation to this “ squeal ” 
and “ bray ” tendency by the respective hands in piano-playing, 
as by the two voices in vocalization. It is erroneous to suppose 
that mere “ practice” will overcome this tendency of the two 
to work towards discord. It will be agreed, in piano-playing 
especially, that it is not the forming of a new habit that is required 
so much as the breaking of an old habit—an involuntary habit 
of the fingers. For example, in making some run, there is a point 
where the notes always get telescoped, or the fingers tripped up. 
But the tripping-up will grow less and less at each repetition at 
the speed indicated in the piece is the initial idea of players. But 
it does not; it grows worse each time the bar is played in the 
ordinary course of the piece at the speed indicated. For the oftener 
a false step is taken at the run, the more the fingers develop their 
own natural rhythm, and the more fixed and ineradicable the 
error becomes. The proper mode to overcome the difficulty is 
to make a dead stop in the run—just before the trip, not after— 
on the first note of the bar in which the accident occurs. The 
difficult bar should then be walked over in the proper manner. 
Let it be understood clearly; this is a matter of the natural 
rhythm of the fingers that must be thwarted, not a matter of difficult 
notes that cannot be learned. If it were the latter, then repetition 
would no doubt soon bring perfection; but repetition at the 
run will not convert the involuntary flow of the fingers into the 
flow indicated by the piece, but only intensify the natural rhythm 
of the fingers. It is a novel idea to think of the hand as swinging 
from side to side with some basic involuntariness, just as the body 
swings dualy in vocalization, or the little squirrel-body oscillates 
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dualy in its gallop. It is this involuntary rhythm that must be 
checked to give place to some other rhythm that the piece calls 
for. A dead halt therefore should be made on the first note of 
the bar, and the bar then walked over in the desired rhythm 
against the nature of the fingers, as it were, many times in 
succession at each stop. This would have to be repeated every 
time the difficulty is encountered in the natural course of a piece 
if it were to be possible at last to take it correctly at the run. 
It is a triumph of repetition, but not repetition at the run, but 
at the walk. 

It is the old story of hare and tortoise, and it affords an 
illustration of the deficiency alike of the purely logical and the 
purely analogical methods—sheep walks and erratic goat 
wanderings on the Mount of Knowledge. “ Literally ” it is the 
case of exercise practice versus melody practice. Exercises are, 
in fact, repetitions many times over of a bar of notes (or a group 
of notes) in an accental arrangement that does not correspond 
with the natural accental order of the fingers in action as the hand 
swings from side to side over the keyboard ; and which are known 
to trip up young beginners. It is especially the “ imaginational ” 
type, so-called, that disdains exercises. Why exercises, they say, 
these are good enough for the slow, stodgy kind. I can imitate 
right away, ama born genius. By dint of repeated imitation of 
pleasing melodies I am bound to overcome the tripping-up bars, 
and I am bound to arrive before the tortoise in that way because 
I am taking straight uphill courses. The tortoise, on the other 
hand, holds the extreme opposite view, and practises exercises 
for the larger part of her life, but without having the remotest 
idea of the purpose of the exercise. I have heard pupils of ten 
years’ standing—myself among the number—still working hard 
away at the exercises begun ten years before. They are under 
the impression that the purpose of the exercise is to give facility 
at the mere reading of the notes, and they do display a wonderful 
facility in reading the notes, for they are the simplest succession 
of notes it could be possible to set, very often straightforward 
runs up and down, or with trifling fluctuations. But the 
exercises, of course, have not been set for that purpose at all, 
but to give facility in the rhythm and accent desired when it 
happens to be different from the natural rhythm of the fingers 
acting. And ten years after they have first initiated this practice 
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with these exercises, these unfortunate pupils—and perhaps 
teachers as well—will still be giving the main accent to the note 
at the end of a bar, say, or at any other place but the right place— 
namely the note at the beginning of the bar. Or perhaps no 
particular accent is accorded to any note, or just as likely a 
powerful and perfectly equal and impartial accent is accorded 
to each and every note regardless of bars. The bars might as well 
not be there for any real purpose they seem to serve. As a matter 
of fact, I have seen written music in which exercises, such as 
“scales ’, were set out without being divided into bars at all! 
The fault is, therefore, sometimes to the composer on this 
count. 

And also on another. The pupil’s fingers, if left to themselves, 
might give the correct finger and accent to each note of the bar, 
provided they understood the meaning of bar. In fact, the number 
of accented or counting notes of each bar seems to have been fixed 
by the original inventor of bars to suit the natural proclivities 
of the fingers as nearly as possible, the most “common” 
“counting” being four accented notes at equal intervals to 
each bar, and the accents of these four differing slightly, but 
corresponding to the natural force of the four long fingers in their 
regular order, or the thumb and the next three fingers. The first is 
most strongly accented, the others in slightly-decreasing degrees. 
That four is the number chosen rather than five is a detail that 
need not be discussed here. Now the fingers of the right hand of 
a child might naturally take the notes of such bars in the proper 
manner, provided the bars were present and the significance of 
bars and accents was brought to their understanding ; 7f the pupil 
was not often specially directed to do otherwise by the fingering 
specifiedinthe piece. Forexample, infoursome counting—-“ simple 
common” “time ’”—fingers are frequently quite irregularly 
assigned for the first note of the bar, whereas the first note of 
the foursome bar, in a straightforward ascending run for the 
right hand, should surely be regularly assigned to the thumb or 
forefinger, as a rule; if the hand is to swing regularly, and the 
fingers give accents that are naturally in closest accordance with 
the requirements of the bar. 

But this criticism does not apply to up-runs nearly so much 
as to down-runs. In down-runs for the right hand, it is obvious 
that the most suitable fingers cannot be used to bring out the 
proper accents of the four notes of the bar, but the hand can still 
be made to swing regularly in the same direction for every bar, 
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and this should be done where possible. The will must then be 
called into play to apply strong backing to the little, or the second- 
smallest, finger, for the first note of the bar, while exercising 
unusual restraint on the forefinger or the heavy thumb, which 
has to play the last note of the bar—the least accented. It is 
here that the ten years’ pupil strikingly displays the error of 
her wasted years. Those bars containing down-runs have the 
accents turned topsy-turvy and anyhow by these pupils. This is, 
in many cases, the fault of the composer who assigns fingering 
to notes such that regular swing of hand with swing of bar 
where possible cannot be maintained. 

It is not a matter of fingers so much as sides of the hand. The 
same end of the bar should always be given, where the notes 
permit, to the same side of the hand in up-runs and down-runs 
respectively ; and so the action would become mechanical in a 
degree, and the will would be eventually relieved of the perpetual 
strain of attention. The first note of the bar in a down-run for 
the right hand, for example, should be assigned to the outer side 
of the hand to the second smallest finger, but when the bar does 
not consist of straightforward notes, but represents a wide span, 
then the little finger must be used. 

At any rate, it should, where the notes permit, be the regular 
swing of the hand. But, when these irregular fingering instructions 
are given, the will must constantly be in attendance to give 
arbitrary direction to the fingers to give the accents required by 
the piece. The will finds this constant attention and arbitrary 
action superhumanly irksome, and, indeed, except in the very 
simplest pieces it is simply impossible. The will ends by giving 
up the effort to attain the impossible, and after that there is 
general confusion of accent and rhythm: as is more obvious 
when we turn to consider the left-hand action. 

The left hand is naturally very destitute of rhythm, even of 
impulse in its stroke, even of a clean stroke at all—its natural 
product is simply noise, speaking in the extreme. It has to be 
taught these in the first place. But, apart altogether from these 
inherent difficulties, there is a difficulty with the left hand, in that 
it isnot identical with the right, but the image, whereas the accents 
of the bars for the two hands are identical. This is a very great 
difficulty, but it can be overcome, and the evolution of the accents 
desired rendered even fairly mechanical, by the observance of the 
precautions indicated for the right hand, namely always to use 
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the same side of the hand for the same side of the bar ; especially 
when running up with the left hand, where the natural tendency 
of the left-hand fingers is to reverse the accents required by the 
bar. And then the hand must be forced to give accents that are 
the reverse of its nature. Superhuman attention is required at 
first to make the little finger, or the second-smallest finger, of 
the left hand, take the first note of the bar in up-runs with the 
proper strength of accent, to say nothing of the manner required, 
to correspond exactly with the weight and manner of the thumb 
or forefinger of the right hand with the simultaneous first note of 
as bar. In fact, all the attention should be given to this left 
hand in its difficulties, and the right hand would probably come 
down with the proper weight and manner without any attention 
at all. 

I have read criticisms objecting to mechanical action, but these 
were criticisms, of course, of skilful players. But a player cannot 
become skilful, it seems to me, without first having been very 
mechanical. And I have described the German national vocal 
movement as being a very mechanical movement, but that was 
not in the mathematical or strictly “ regular” sense ; but in the 
sense of corresponding to the “ human” mechanical, which is 
not absolutely the same in the successive oscillations. The body 
does not in any of its vocal evolutions work in a succession of 
absolutely similar swings; but every oscillation is slightly 
different from the preceding, and there are differing intervals 
between. And then there are variations of vocal movements, 
which are not mechanical in the ordinary inanimate sense, but 
they must be mechanical in accordance with the working 
principle of the biological mechanism, if they are to be continued 
with ease and fluency and without perpetual mental and bodily 
strain. These last remarks on the vocal rhythm apply equally 
to the arm and hand evolutions on the piano, when it accom- 
panies—imitates—the voice. 

But there is a difference in the arm-action at the piano when 
the music represents arm and hand rhythmic evolutions pure and 
simple. The natural rhythm of the arms is not the same as the 
rhythm of the body in vocal action. The arms are much more 
rapid, and also much more mathematical (regular), in the 
successive swings than the body ; and they should be allowed to 
follow their own nature until the notes and fundamentals of their 
own rhythm, as represented by the bars and accents and general 
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arrangement in the written piece, have been learned. When 
these have been learned, then is the time to proceed to the 
imitation of the voice rhythm ; or of any other rhythm, as of a 
thunderstorm, or the murmur of a brook, or the rustle of trees, 
etc. It is the natural rhythm of these various things that the 
critics want no doubt in the imitation by the piano. But these 
various effects are got on the piano by the swing of arms and 
hands that have a natural basic rhythm of their own, of very 
mathematical regularity ; and this fundamental rhythm of the 
arms and hands should have a faint background in the mind 
of the player at least, in every performance on the piano, whatever 
the theme of the piece may be, or there will soon evolve confusion 
and congestion of the movement of the arms and hands, and there- 
fore failure to produce the particular efiect desired by the 
particular piece. 

The piano is a mere inanimate instrument, and has therefore 
its limitations. It cannot always be made to respond to the 
rhythm of the fingers; it is the reverse that must take place, 
the rhythm and accents of the fingers must be made to corre- 
spond to the bars of the piece. But the arbitrary action must be 
regular in every bar as far as possible ; in no other way can an 
unnatural rhythm be continued by the hands and fingers for any 
length of time. It is curious that the composers—the original 
inventors of bars and accents, that is, showing therein a know- 
ledge of the mechanical basis of the swing of the hands from 
side to side in piano-playing—yet go against this natural action 
by often assigning any side erratically to the beginning of the 
bar. I should like to see the actual written music of the original 
inventor of bars and accents; I can hardly think I would find 
their pieces fingered at all. The fingering custom must have 
developed Jater, and by people unacquainted with the real idea 
at the root of the use of bars and accents in the writing of piano 
music. 

But with all the regularity that can be imparted to it, it should 
be repeated that it is arbitrary in a degree, and against the 
“nature” of the arms and fingers as we find them, especially 
the left hand; and consequently any special constraint should 
not be persisted in too much or too long at a time if there is 
not to be eventual strain of the hand or even paralysis. 

All these remarks on the correspondence, where possible, 
of side of hand with side of bar, in the straightforward runs up 
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and down or runs with fluctuations, apply equally to the sub- 
divisions of “compound” bars; when, for example, the four 
accented notes have each three subordinate notes tied to them, 
as is so common in the sonatas, etc., of the great composers 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, etc. Each of these tied groups of 
four in the compound bar requires similar treatment to that given 
to the four “ counting ”’ notes in the “simple” bar, as far as 
fingering is concerned. The first note of the tied group is, of 
course, one of the counting notes of the bar; the other three 
sub. notes of the tie are not so much accented (their treatment 
will be discussed later); but the varying accents of the counting 
notes of the bar have to be brought out and linked to each other 
almost as if no subordinate notes were present. But these 
counting notes, in the case of the compound bar, are all 
manipulated by the same finger or thereabouts—the same side 
of the hand, that is. This introduces a new complication, and 
these great composers have provided copious and pleasing music 
that serves as the best of exercises for the perfection of this 
new complexity, in these sonatas, etc. To be able to “race” 
properly over beautiful complex piano pieces, it is necessary 
to walk carefully many many times over some of these 
compositions. 

All that has been said about the foursome bar (and foursome 
tied groups) applies to the other countings—the threesome 
bar (and tied groups), etc.—the same side of the hand to the 
same side of the bar, where the notes permit. This may not be 
considered “‘ right ’”’—that is, the most fluent mode in every case ; 
but this, it seems to me, is the only way to get the correct rhythm 
in a way that will become mechanical in the end for the hands. 
And the way to progress in true acrobacy in the execution of 
plano pieces is to correspond as much as possible with the lines 
of the body-mechanical. Even the twosome bars, and twosome 
ties in compound bars, require such methodical treatment, when 
the piece is very difficult and the twos very “stretchy”. This 
matter of the technical fingering of pieces is a very trifling matter 
in itself, but what an enormous amount of havoc misleading 
fingering can work! 

There is another difficulty of execution, when the counting is 
not less, but greater, than the number of fingers ; in the nine- 
some or twelvesome counting, for example. In these countings, 
as in the foursome, the accents decrease from the first count 
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to the last count of the bar in every case, and the fingers must be 
made to give the accents accordingly. Even in the typical 
hand-rhythm—the foursome—there is some difficulty in this 
respect, for the third “counter” is frequently played by the 
middle finger, which, owing to its greater length, gives a heavier 
stroke than the forefinger. This does not sound well, and it is 
also against the natural action, for the action is not so much 
finger-action but rather hand-swing action. This natural heavier 
action of the middle finger, therefore, owing to its greater length, 
tends to obstruct and derange the side to side swing of the hand ; 
it must be combated. 

The thumb tends always to strike in the most accented way, 
yet in these ninesome or twelvesome countings, or the like, the 
thumb is called upon to strike other notes besides the first of the 
bar—the fourth, seventh, and tenth, say. But the difficulty 
can be overcome with a little ingenuity. The undue accent will 
disappear from these other thumb notes if the arm is swayed 
downwards towards the ground (caved dorsally) while the thumb 
is striking. The elbow, and especially the wrist jointing, may have 
to sway down so much that the latter falls below the level of the 
keys; and it is the whole terminal joint of the thumb that is 
slidden off the key towards the ground as it were, to give the 
stroke. 

Not only the accent (the force or intensity), but the tone 
(the kind) of stroke, is changed by this expedient. The thumb 
merely stroking the key, with the whole of its terminal joint, 
gives the diminished intensity (accent) required by the particular 
place of the note in the bar, but also owing to the sliding, the blow 
is spindled out, and the tone thus brought into resemblance 
with the tones given by the other fingers. This difficulty with 
these intermediate thumb notes in these long bars, and the 
expedient that is found effectual in overcoming it, virtually 
means that the arm should be made to sway downwards and 
upwards with some regularity, when learning long-bar pieces. 
The little finger has occasionally to be treated in a similar way. 
Sliding the whole terminal joint of the little finger in this way off 
the key down towards the ground, since it spindles the stroke, 
takes the tappiness out of the note while increasing the force of 
little-finger notes. And so, under this expedient, the tones of 
all the fingers approximate, while the accents grade out properly. 

The fingers should walk when learning pieces; but in their walk 
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they should, nevertheless, observe the fundamentals of the 
rhythm, if, when the run eventually evolves, the rhythm is to 
be correct. Now in singing there is a pause or prolongation 
which occurs naturally in every oscillation, and which must be 
observed if the action is to continue smoothly. Similarly in the 
hand oscillation there is a proper pausing point which regulates 
the rhythmic flow; namely, on the first note of the bar; and 
that is the reason why this note must be the stopping-point when 
a difficult bar requires to be walked over, or to have its action 
thought out before being taken. The hand should stop at this 
first note of the bar—and as the finger rests on the key the action 
of the difficult bar should be thought out, and the walk then made, 
but without hesitation anywhere until the next possible stopping- 
point, the first note of the next bar. Now, why the first note of the 
bar and not any other? This is, I think, the most vital detail 
in piano-playing if it is to be truly rhythmic and become 
mechanical ; and it must figure in it from the very first attempts ; 
and it is the most difficult to master in practice, for the tendency 
is always to make the pause on the last note of the bar and with 
the finger resting on this last note. This difficulty with the note 
before and after the first line of the bar in the hand-action on the 
piano resembles the difficulty experienced in the vocal action— 
the body action—with the note before and after the first line of 
the first bar of the song oscillation, which it will be recalled, as 
a general rule, covers two bars roughly speaking—not one, as 
in the hand oscillation. But the difficulty is greater with the 
hand action than with the body action, for the hand must of 
necessity loco-move at times along the keyboard, and this is the 
time to make the loco-movement, as a general rule—between 
the last note before the line and the first note after it, the first 
note being the most-accented requiring the heaviest finger to 
play it, the thumb. The difficulty is therefore very great, but 
when the “ trick’? by which this irresistible tendency can be 
overcome has once been learned, it well repays the trouble, for 
this is the “ keying”? to which the remainder of the rhythmic 
flow of the bar will evolve more or less automatically ; and I am 
inclined to think it will not do so by any other method. 

If the first note after the line is struck in the proper manner, 
and then after a slight pause after the striking with the finger resting 
on the key, the remainder of the bar is walked over to the first 
note of the next bar without any hesitation, especially on the 
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last note of the first bar, then after a succession of bars worked 
systematically in this manner, the rhythm will be felt to be 
evolving with some automaticity, somewhat as in the vocal 
oscillation, if the two respective critical notes are properly treated ; 
though the two actions are not strictly parallel, the hand in 
piano-action in its own typical movement—the four-count— 
really oscillating twice for one oscillation of the voice (the body). 

That is all I shall say here on this subject. There is still the 
matter of stroke that should be elucidated, but the subject of 
stroke is so bound up with the details of the subject of rhythm, 
that it cannot be intelligently dealt with until the subject of 
rhythm has been dealt with in the vocal. A section on this subject 
of stroke in piano-playing will be found towards the end of the 
chapter on Languages, Chapter XI. 

It is extraordinary to find in this accidental way that the 
appendages of the two sides of the body, in their functioning at 
least, are not only mutually distorted like the two longitudinal 
sections of the body, but the distortion is of the identical nature— 
curving bulbwise, or gripping, rght hands and _ fingers, 
corresponding to curving thoraxic sections, preparing to grasp; 
and straighter, blunter, left hands and fingers, corresponding 
to straighter, blunter, abdominal parts, unable to curve to a 
ball or a point, but better suited for resistance or kicking— 
locomotively perhaps— as suggested by the use to which 
abdominal parts are normally applied. But how, by the way, 
could locomotion be conceived to be the object of the identical 
differentiation of the two arms and hands ? 

And how extraordinary it is that these spontaneous efforts 
of our leisure hours, in choral singing and chordal playing, 
resolve themselves into attempts to remove distortions that 
possibly have their origin in other activities. Is the aim to restore 
true imagal opposition ? Or is it simply to avoid extremes which 
are discordant and unpleasing? And why are extremes dis- 
cordant ? And why are discordant things unpleasing ? These 
are possibly mechanical considerations. 

Before leaving the subject of images, may I be forgiven for 
the sake of the practical aspect of the subject, for referring to 
one which may fancifully be described as an image, and a dis- 
torted one at that, but which does not properly come within the 
scope of this inquiry. 

What possessed the noble pioneer man or woman who invented 
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the staff system of notation to have the notes of the lines and 
spaces of the treble and bass staves given different names on the 
two staves? The difference, it is true, is very small—two letters 
only. Where a note reads “c”’, for example, if it is on the treble 
staff, it is ‘‘e”’ if in the same place on the bass staff. But the 
smallness of the difference only aggravates the trouble; in fact, 
it is the smallness of the difference that is the very essence of the 
trouble, for by a psychological law—one of the peculiarities of 
the kinemist’s ways—things closely resembling each other, or 
closely following each other, are likely to be reproduced together, 
but if only one reproduction is desired such an effect means 
perpetual confusion and chaos in practice. And as the trouble 
in this case is not only an ever-present but a cumulative trouble, 
the confusion ends by being worse-confounded. An ordinary 
piano-player fails to acquire a mastery of the extreme ends of 
the piano simply and solely owing to this peculiarity of the 
notation, which seems to have neither rhyme nor reason in its 
use. Notes, when they extend far beyond the staff on either 
side, are difficult to memorize even without this obstacle, but 
when the music advances into those extreme regions one is 
constantly being pulled up by the doubt if the right key for that 
note on that particular staff has been taken. One can never 
attain to the much-coveted position of being able to read music 
at sight without exertion. 

There is something absolutely demonic in this difficulty, that 
never wears away with time, but which actually increases with 
experience, as can be demonstrated by reasoning ; and this is 
the more aggravating because most things grow more easy and 
mechanical with practice and the older we grow the less strain 
we are able to bear. But the more one becomes efficient in piano 
music in every other respect, the greater becomes this particular 
strain, for the greater experience the greater facility in reading 
at sight; the stronger therefore becomes the habit of reading 
omnivorously at sight. But it is precisely at the first reading of 
pieces that this strain and confusion occur. Once a piece is 
learned the hands find the keys more and more mechanically, 
often even without referring to the piece at all. 

The climax comes with the lapse of ‘‘ memory ”’, the feeling 
of confusion gives way to absolute blankness, there is a dead 
stop. 

There may be some reason that has escaped me for the use of 
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this system, but it is certainly not a practical one. I had a thought 
once of paying a visit to the British Museum to make some special 
researches in the old books with a view to ascertaining if any 
really cogent reason could be discovered for the use of this system, 
widespread in time and place. But even if there should be some 
justification, what consideration could ever out-balance the great 
relief from mental strain, to those most concerned—the living 
practical players—that would accrue from the levelling up of 
the names of the notes on the two staves ? 

It cannot be advanced that this avoidable anomaly is necessary 
as an exercise to develop mental agility, when there are more 
than enough of obstacles that cannot be avoided, to perform 
that service. In fact, to be quite frank, I regard it as a kind of 
ancient engineering work on this special musical path on the 
Mount of Knowledge, put up in all innocence, with some object 
in view, or perhaps no object in view, merely as a trifling 
accidental feature of the original conception. And this baleful 
influence that it has worked through the centuries, so far from 
being foreseen by the innocent originators, would have caused 
them inconceivable pain and horror could they have known it. 
There it has been allowed to remain through all those centuries, 
torturing little children—and big children—with absolutely 
nothing in return. It is trifles like these, that could be 
easily removed that help to fill our madhouses, to say nothing of 
baulking our general progress, and making what little progress 
we can make generally hideous. 

I may be wrong; I may have overlooked something. If so, 
may I be pardoned for this tirade. 


CHAPTER IV 
A British LoneiruDINAL VARIETY, VOCAL 


The more purely thoraxic pose discussed in Chapter II, I 
deemed to be the French pose ; but, strictly speaking, it was the . 
pose of my own body when I found that I was getting with ease 
and fluency something like the proper French rhythm in the 
rendering of a French song. The exact difference that may exist 
between this assumed pose and the real normal pose of the French 
is of no immediate practical importance here. In fact, it is more 
useful for Britons to understand the British imitation than to 
know the actual French pose. For Britons are not so much 
interested in the independent life of the French, as in the relation 
they bear to Britons, and Britons bear to them—what good they 
can do to Britons, what harm they can do to Britons. And as 
one naturally wants them to do as much good as possible, and 
as little harm as possible, it behoves one to get to know the links 
that are always forging between us unbeknown owing to the 
ubiquitous and perpetual working of the imitation principle, 
which is at root involuntary. There is no evading the influences 
that surround us. It is to the good of our common existence, 
therefore, that we should accurately imitate other races when 
using their language; much more is involved than the mere 
accurate acquisition of the language in speaking and singing. 
Special moods or feelings are associated with special “ modes ”’ 
of vocalization ; and until we understand these modes of others 
we cannot understand the moods or feelings that possess these 
others normally ; and we cannot therefore enter into harmonious 
relations with these “fragmental”’ races, especially those that 
are most closely complementary to our own fragmental and 
imperfect condition. 

Now this pure-thoraxic pose, which gives a French song with 
something like the native rhythm, evolved with repeated 
upstretching of the arms. But the pose evolves automatically 
in the course of vocal exercise in certain cases. Beginning with 
a certain type of very longitudinal and very “ communal ” song, 
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the purer thoraxic pose evolves in the course of the vocal exercise 
itself. The movement I am referring to finds illustration in the 
song “‘O, whistle”, appended for this chapter. It is taken from a 
Scottish collection. I have an idea that these very longitudinal 
movements of the body and long-two-winged-swing songs are 
associated with mountains—a product of the mountaineering 
habit, that is to say, in locomotion. This idea originated with the 
observation that the Alpine songs that find illustration in the 
German national collections can be rendered most readily with 
a similar pose and action. (See the song ‘‘ Wann I hald frua 
afsteh ’, appended for Chapter XI.) The Scottish song “ O, 
whistle’? emanates from the Highland or more Celtic section, 
presumably. But many Irish songs are of a very rapid communal 
nature, and Ireland can hardly be called a mountainous country. 
But the Irish movement is not the long-swing exemplified in 
the opening passage of this song ‘“‘ O, whistle’, but rather the 
shorter swing of the intermediate passage. See the Irish song 
** Believe me” appended for the last chapter, Chapter XII. 

For this very longitudinal type of thoraxic song, with long 
swings from high tops to low dips, and with rather soundless, 
“‘ equinoxal,”’ stretches between, I found it difficult at first to 
make the proper manipulation, for the ordinary procedure 
suggested in a previous chapter—-namely to open both waist 
and breast thorax with the basal section of the abdomen 
reversing—will not do for these songs. In these rapid longitudinal 
songs the breast section is predominantly active against the mid- 
abdomen reversing chiefly as sub. Now, in order to prevent the 
usual meed of co-operation of the waist section, some voluntary 
inpressure must be exerted on this section during the openings, 
otherwise it could not fail to act. But this continued inpressure 
on this waist-region seems to end in a slight evacuation of the 
front of the lower and middle lungs-branches underlying, 
for it is soon felt to be unnecessary to continue exerting voluntary 
inpressure, the feeling being then as if the external air were 
holding these parts subordinated without the exercise of the will. 
That is the feeling, and that is the desideratum for a good-going 
longitudinal communal movement such as is exemplified in the 
opening passage of the song “ O, whistle ”’. 

That is one factor to the eventual attainment of the pure- 
thoraxic pose which this “ galloping ” type of song brings about ; 
but the abdomen is still free. So long as the mid-floor of the lowest 
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lungs-branch is not partially evacuated, the abdominal basal 
section cannot be subordinated, and the pure-thoraxic pose has 
no stability even if it were possible to assume it momentarily 
by force of will acting on the spine to this intent. Now how does 
the evacuation of the mid-floor of the lowest branch of the lungs 
come about mechanically without any conscious volition ? 
It comes about simply by the observance, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the rule indicated for thoraxic closings generally (falls 
of song oscillations)—namely by performing down-dips without 
any voluntary down-pressure on “principal”, but actually 
keeping principal open while outpulling or inpressing sub., or 
both. The owtpull should always be rapid and slight. 

The intermediate passage of “O, whistle’? is evidence in 
support of the view that the change comes about involuntarily. 
It is a change from a rather two-winged to a rather one-winged 
swing. It is, in fact, an advance towards the Irish rhythm (and 
the French rhythm) ; but the composer, I feel sure, had no such 
conscious intention when he or she wrote it. It was the natural 
involuntary personal evolution. 

There is a slight pause before the commencement of this 
intermediate passage, during which it will be felt that the 
thorax is stabilizing its opening with the basal section of the 
abdomen stably closing and drawing back, or being pressed 
back by the external air. It is an involuntary preparation for 
the new, intermediate part of the song. 

The corollary, then, to be drawn from the foregoing is that the 
procedure, whether voluntary or involuntary, that maintains the 
freedom of the thorax, not only maintains it but augments it by 
steady if slow degrees ; and if the action is continued long enough 
the thorax ends by being completely freed, with the abdominal 
base subordinated, the part of the lungs that usually sustains it 
being rather evacuated of air; and it is then so inhibited, in a 
sense, by the pressure on it of the external air in this condition 
that this basal section seems to pass out of the dual opening 
and closing action altogether. But still this closed basal section 
moves, and must at times be voluntarily moved—backwards 
chiefly. The centre of activity having shifted shghtly upwards, 
and worked into a more transverse direction of swing; hence 
the change of the rhythm from the somewhat two-winged 
oscillation to the more one-winged. It has also in this case 
become a three-rippled oscillation. 
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The “ galloping’ movement proper, let me call it, for con- 
venience—the first passage—is a long, attenuated, more double 
or two-winged swing; with the notes tending to cluster round 
the two “ solstices” with nothing much between at the two 
“ equinoxial ”’ stretches. The movement may begin from the 
normal rest-pose like any other thoraxic movement, but the 
posing procedure is slightly different. It isa thoraxic movement ; 
if, therefore, the body does not happen to be posed thoraxically 
at the moment, but abdominally, it must be transposed. The 
posing procedure is the same as for any other thoraxic movement, 
but slight inpressure must be exerted on the waist region to 
prevent it sharing as much as usual in the following openings. 

To transpose to the thoraxic, a slight forward pull or jerk 
with the aid of air has often to be given to the lower waist before 
pressing back the extreme basal section; then the opening of 
the waist and the thorax generally should be continued with 
air aid, while the spine bulbs backwards until it, and the bulb 
generally, comes to rest on the back-pressed basal terminal ; 
then the bulb should be gently pressed down on its base by the 
shoulders, as a final consolidating touch. These three stages in 
the change can best be performed with an expiration, an 
inspiration, and then an expiration again, when these are naturally 
due—an inspiration by the waist only ; then the expiration must 
be confined to the lower abdominal section, when the air expelled 
from the abdominal end of the lungs will enter the opening waist 
and thorax ; then the following inspiration should be made into 
the waist-plus-thorax only, and when these are opening before the 
incoming tide of air, at the moment when they are going by 
themselves as it were, back-pressure should again be applied to 
the abdominal terminal; that helps to perfect the opening of 
the thorax and also its own evacuation upwards. Then, air having 
entered the thorax and pressing open its walls, the mere retention 
of this bulbous pose of spine and ribs generally, resting on the 
back-pressed basal terminal, suffices to maintain the pose. The 
thorax is then predominant and ready to begin its movement. 

The particular detail necessary for the “ galloping ”’ type of 
song, that should not be present in the posing for the more staid 
movement, is that the pressure on the abdomen is continued a 
httle higher up, which makes the bulb above more longitudinal ; 
and so ensures that the following action will take place between 
breast and mid-abdomen with the central part more airless 
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than for the more staid and more transverse type of action such 
as is represented in the English songs for the three thoraxic 
levels, fragments of which were appended for Chapter II. The 
waist section must, however, co-operate in a certain degree in 
the openings, even in this galloping movement, vocal; for a 
reason that will come out later. 

The real réle played by the breath or rather the air in vocal 
evolutions comes out clearly in these posings. The air is not 
indrawn to provide aerial food for the body, nor to fill the bellows 
as 1t were. The air movement is obviously a mere factor in the 
transposing of the mechanism, and it is a serious practical error 
ever to regard it in any other light in vocal evolutions. It is 
necessary to ignore all other uses of air for the time being. 

It enters, of course, into the thorax during the posing 
inspiration; but the psychological moment for its admission 
must be awaited—the moment when the thorax is felt to be just 
opening of itself—before the voluntary aid is given. A moment 
too soon and the air would enter the abdomenal end of the lungs, 
and the transposition would consequently abort ; a moment too 
late, and its aid would be useless—the spontaneous movement of 
the chest would have worked out, or rather aborted from lack of 
the voluntary aid. The voluntary aid to the inspiration is 
intended to increase the movement of the opening chest just at 
the moment when the spontaneous element appears. What is 
the cause of this spontaneous element ? It is partly due to the 
air-current setting into the breast as it issues from the pressed 
abdominal part of the lungs, owing to the vacuity in the breast 
caused by the initial forward opening-pull to the waist. But it is 
also due to the external air-pressure on the abdomen which 
begins to act as soon as the issuing of its internal air causes its 
envelope to “cave”. And these might be very powerful forces, 
capable, I imagine, of mathematical calculation, if all the measure- 
ments, etc., of the compartments, and the impulse of the jerk, 
were known. It is this psychological moment in every opening, 
when the instrument is just going by itself, that should be awaited 
for the first note of the song ascent. 

Now obviously every time air enters in this “ racing’ type of 
song, as in most songs, it is for the purpose (1) of aiding in the 
proper initial reversal of the two sections, or (2) of “ sending-off ” 
the predominant compartment on its swing, for almost every 
oscillation of almost every song requires an initial send-off. 
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These galloping songs are rather exceptional in this respect, the 
send-off being unusually vigorous, but the galloping movement 
is so fluent that one send-off serves frequently for an oscillation 
and a half, or two sometimes. See the specimen. 

Now this idea of the actual nature of the dual movement of the 
mechanism, and of the air, should be thoroughly understood ; 
particularly that there should be a send-off to the active com- 
partment prior to the casting of the song oscillation upon it, for 
the untutored imitative tendency is to exert enormous labour on 
the individual notes themselves, whereas most of the labour 
should be devoted to the preliminary silent send-off before the 
song-ascent begins. And the mental bulbing (vacuating) impulse 
should be such that the air entering or falling into the vacuum 
with precipitancy imparts “momentum” sufficient to carry 
the compartment involuntarily as far as the height necessary for 
the topmost note of the particular song oscillation. That is the 
preliminary communal impulse. Then the other—the individual 
impulses—are given with each note in its utterance, but these 
latter impulses do not impart momentum that would cause the 
swing to go by itself after the note is over ; they are merely slight 
aids. If there is not sufficient momentum created by the initial 
send-off impulse, to carry the rib-arms to the extent of opening 
that will be necessary for all the notes to the topmost of the 
particular song-rise, then the topmost note will be a failure, and 
perhaps several notes will fail at the top. It will be necessary to 
go back again and calculate better the initial send-off impulse 
necessary. Hven before a fall a send-off opening with or without 
air-aid, is sometimes necessary, as in the song “ Believe me” 
(Chapter IL), but in this case it is a send-off of a lower section 
to initiate the fall. 

The vigour and length of the send-off must be proportioned to 
the height of the song-ascent. If the song-ascent is merely a top 
note, but very high, the send-off must be exceptionally vigorous, 
and much internal air moved from below upwards by the back- 
reversing of the basal terminal. The feeling is, of course, that the 
air is entering from the exterior. That cannot be avoided, 
and is partly necessary, but it is also the air (and other content) 
from sub. that must be shifted upwards. Very long ascents, as 
in “ Believe me ”, must be treated as a kind of triple ascent and 
have three send-offs, but owing to the strict continuation of the 
poetic phrase no air should be taken between the ripples, since 
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that would make disruptive pauses. (There is practically no 
pause, the send-off being given with the last note of the previous 
ripple.) [no air is meanwhile admitted, then, while the collapsing 
and back-pressing of base is taking place, the pause will not be 
unduly disruptive. 

When there are no notes on the ascent until near the summit, 
and the summit is very high, it is good to imagine that the summit 
is still higher, and that the intention is to go higher still; the top 
note comes off better under this illusion. 

Now this “ galloping ” movement is a swing in which the breast 
and mid-abdomen seem to be particularly engaged, but it should 
never be forgotten that in this, as in every other vocal movement, 
the whole length of the body participates very transversely, 
and the subjugated waist section bulbs slightly ; and each part 
must move in its proper order; and there is a fixed basic 
involuntary time at which each section falls into action, a time 
which must be waited for by the novice until these structural 
facts are understood. It is when the notes are cast prematurely 
that the tone is squealy, for in a hurried movement it is only the 
‘ attic ’’ and ‘‘ basement ”’ that are moved, and the intermediate 
section is entirely closed. In other words, it becomes a more 
truly locomotive movement. In the best vocal the bulbing must 
always include the waist and the beginning of the sub. compart- 
ment in a degree, in this as in every song movement without 
exception. And I might say, with regard to the action in thoraxic 
movements, the upper spine cannot oscillate freely if it is resting 
on the back of a chair. Besides, the waist tends to collapse when 
the back is supported, which causes paralysis of thoraxic action, 
This circumstance perhaps explains the custom in French 
churches of rising to sing; whereas German congregations sit 
to sing, and rise to pray. The latter was the custom in the village 
church in Scotland that I used to attend as a child, but now the 
custom in the same village is the French custom ; they rise to 
sing there now, and sit to pray. 

It is useful to know that the steps in the posing represent two 
natural breathing movements: (1) an expiration, forced by the 
lower abdomen with the upper compartment opening, and (2) 
the following inspiration, by the bulb only, aided by an admission 
of air. I use the term “‘ admission” of air designedly, for the 
technical “ inspiration ”’ is not an admission that can be checked 
at any moment, but it fills the whole opening. But if the whole 
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opening is used for the admission of air as send-off, what is there 
left of the opening to sing with ? There would be no involuntary 
momentic part of the swing for the song-ascent to be cast upon, 
and the body must always be on the move during sound— 
either opening or closing. 

I have gone into this transposing minutely, because after 
exhaustive investigation, posing and sending-off will be found to 
be everything in an art of singing based on the natural movement 
of the mechanism and especially with the British, who, being 
more centrally posed, naturally have two alternative tendencies 
at any moment, and as likely as not they will be disposed at the 
moment in the wrong manner for a particular song, and they will 
therefore render it in the wrong manner. And also it is for the 
same reason—the more central and more imagal normal pose— 
that the send-off is very necessary. 

Transitions should be made with every regard for the due times 
of the involuntary basic element, for the will is powerless to 
initiate movements or to alter the nature of involuntary move- 
ments. Its power is limited to intensifying or moderating the 
latter. It may sometimes appear as if we were initiating a move- 
ment—in the transposing itself, for example. But, when we 
transpose from the abdominal pose and cause the oscillation to 
become thoraxic, we are simply repressing the action of the 
abdomen, when the thorax immediately takes up the action. 
Then we proceed to intensify this involuntary movement of the 
thorax. 

The particular movement under discussion has been the 
longitudinal movement. But this is the general send-off procedure 
for all thoraxic movements. (And, roughly speaking, it is the 
same in the opposite direction for abdominal action.) 

Apart from the transposing when necessary, there are three 
parts in the send-off of thoraxic oscillations that should be fixed 
separately in the mind, for they are not always all three necessary 
in every oscillation, for song oscillations vary. These are :— 

(1) The opening by the predominant compartment. 

(2) The closing and drawing back of the terminal section of the 
subordinate compartment. (These (1) and (2) are practically 
almost simultaneous when action has once been set agoing.) 

(3) The continuation of (2) until the evacuation of the lung 
base is felt to have taken place, and the formation is stabilized 
by the mere back pressure of the external air on the basal section. 
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The basal section is then plugged back, as it were, by the 
external air. 

All these three precautions are not always necessary in every 
song oscillation. The first is always necessary—the opening of 
and by the predominant section. That in itself initiates (2)— 
the falling back of the basal section, but it is not always necessary 
to voluntarily emphasize (2). With some slight song oscillations 
it is better to ignore (2) and (3), and proceed right away after (1) 
with the song ascent. Other more difficult (longer or higher- 
ranged) song-oscillations require (1) and (2) aided and (3) ignored, 
before the song ascent is cast. Others, again, the most difficult 
ascents of all, especially the ascents with prolonged top-notes 
without falls, require all three waited for, and aided, especially 
(3), before the song ascent is cast. In no other way can a song 
ascent be prolonged indefinitely. I have signified these 
procedures, where necessary, in the specimens used in illus- 
tration, by placing the words (1) “open” (principal); (2) 
“ reverse ’’, or inpress, or back-press, sub. or base sometimes it is ; 
and (3) “plug” sub., or base; on the wavy overlines in the 
places where the action should be such. (Or sometimes it is 
simply the terminal part of the spine which continues beyond 
the terminal or basal part of the hollow vessel, that must 
be moved—in songs, for example, or occasional oscillations, that 
require very bulbous action at the waist; the base, or the spinal 
terminal should be the part alone that should be actively 
reversed; as in ‘Belle qui tient ma vie” and “Hs geht ein 
lindes Wehen ” illustrating Chapter VII, and other specimens. 
By stretching the abdominal envelope, the back pressure of the 
spinal terminal of course acts indirectly on the hollow sections 
above, but not so much as to interfere with the expansion of 
the waist, as direct action on these hollow parts would.) The 
last—(3), the plugging back is specially necessary when attempt- 
ing to sing French songs, which are always more expansive, and 
more transversely expansive, than British songs. 

But where there is no necessity for “ plugging back” of 
sub. or the base for these purposes, the plugging should, on 
the contrary, not be waited for. For, when it is not desired to 
maintain the opening stably, the reverse is, of course, desired, 
and if plugging were employed the natural fall would be 
obstructed. In abdominal songs plugging-in of sub. (breast) is 
not so often required. 

I 


4 
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There is one send-off which requires special mention, it is the 
send-off for low-pitched soft, but prolonged, notes. These ideas 
“soft” and ‘“ prolonged ” represent an antithesis of action that 
is often fatal in practice. The notes are so soft that only a gentle 
impulse can be given with the individual note itself, or the sound 
will be too loud and harsh; but, at the same time, they are to 
be prolonged, and the prolongation requires that the swing should 
occupy some time—should be continuously on the move, opening 
or closing as the case may be; that is to say, the initial send-off 
must be great. The initial impulse must be greater than would 
be necessary even for ordinary loud notes. It is the preliminary 
casting into reversal that calls for the exertion as much as the 
actual send-off. But the tendency of the mind is to equalize the 
initial reversal and send-off to the loudness of the note—to make 
the initial send-off slight if the notes are soft. For an illustration 
of the point in question, see the last word “now” of the 
abdominal song, “Oh, to be in England,” illustrating 
Chapter VII. And not only a send-off, but all such slow, soft 
prolonged notes, even if low-pitched, usually require a plugged-in 
send-off, so that force can be applied to both members of the 
duality, to cause the swing to go on continuously and steadily 
opening. This word “ now ” in the song “ Oh, to be in England ” 
must be cast on an opening to suit the sentiment, which is not so 
much resigned and falling as it were, but rather ardently longing 
to be off again—it is a spring song. 

The question occurs naturally here: Is there an abdominal 
“galloping” or “racing”? movement? It seems an absurdity 
if the basis of vocalization is really locomotion, but abdominal 
songs can be found which might be said to answer this description. 
Take the English song, “ Blow high, blow low,” No. 15. The 
first passage can be rendered very well by an abdominal 
movement, which might be described as the imagal opposite of 
the first passage of “O, whistle”. And the second rhythmic 
passage suggests the change that takes place in the intermediate 
passage of “ O, whistle’. Then there is the return to something 
like the original movement at the end. The mode of executing 
this song, therefore, is generally somewhat similar, but in the 
opposite direction to the mode employed with ‘‘ O, whistle ”’. 

Supposing the pose to be abdominal at the moment, no 
transposition would be necessary. The send-ofls would be 
roughly the same as in the thoraxic action, but in the opposite 
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direction. The action in the first passage would have to be with 
inpressure on the upper waist region as well as the breast to 
bring about some measure of evacuation of this region. That 
would lead to the change of pose for the rhythm of the second 
passage. It is an interesting specimen of a song; for such a 
movement, if vocalization were proved to have real parallelism 
with locomotion, would surely imply progress backwards. 

There are in the Scotch collections a good many specimens of 
these “‘ long-winded ” swings I would have said if I had not 
now arrived at a better understanding of the “‘ wind ”’ question. 
In fact, remarkably little “ wind ”’, or breath, at least, figures in 
these long swings at all, just where one would expect breath to 
be in much demand, on the current theory. The air-content of the 
lungs acts in these songs rather as one might imagine the air in 
the air-sacs of fishes would act, during a vocal movement of 
their trunk in the human manner. Being without means of 
communication with the exterior, the movement of the air of 
the interior would be an oscillation from end to end of the air- 
sac. There are two clearly marked compartments to the sac, 
by the way, in some fishes, one in the thorax and one in the 
abdomen, united by a mere tiny passage at the middle. This, 
coupled with the fact that this galloping movement is very 
longitudinal, suggests another idea of a use for the lungs, or, 
rather, the internal air-spaces, apart altogether from the well- 
known function of supplying the body with aerial food. The 
air-sacs of fishes are supposed by some to exist mainly to aid the 
locomotion of the fish; possibly in the human also a purpose is 
to aid locomotion. Now, I am inclined in this minute to go further 
than that, and to suggest that they are not only a help to 
locomotion, but they may actually in the beginning have been 
created by locomotion. That is to say, they are possibly a more 
or less inevitable outcome of the mechanical dual movement, 
apart from the aid they must lend to the dual locomotive action. 


CHAPTER V 


Tur OSCILLATIONS, OR THE RHYTHMS, THORAXIC AND 
ABDOMINAL 


Now that investigation of songs and body movements had 
filtered down the general theory to very simple terms, as far as 
the body action was concerned—namely that it was a voluntary 
intensification of the original involuntary oscillation of the body 
that goes by the name of the breathing movement, but in which 
either the thorax or the abdomen must predominate, the other 
compartment meanwhile reversing in its extreme section—the 
time had come to attempt the definition of the precise nature of 
the difference between these two movements, for the rhythms 
are not the same. And it is natural to look for its clearest 
expression in the purer thoraxic and the purer abdominal 
movements. 

In the pure thoraxic movement, in the intermediate passage 
of ‘‘ O, whistle”, for example, the basal abdominal section is in 
a sense inhibited, being closed and pressed back, while the actual 
dual opening and closing action is between two higher parts of 
the body. In the purer abdominal movement, on the other hand, 
the upper thoraxic section is slightly insunk and back-fallen and 
cut off from the main dual opening and closing action, which is 
now between the lower and middle sections. These are the 
structural facts that supply the clue. The inhibition of the 
terminal section of subordinate seems to enable the pre- 
dominant compartment to give freest and clearest expression to 
the natural law of its independent being, as it were. 

From a pin-hole in the preceding chapter, through which the 
first drop of unstable fluid made its way only with difficulty, 
the impression that the closest parallel to vocalization was not 
the breathing movement, but the locomotive movement, had 
gone on strengthening, until at last the whole fluid mass had 
passed through ; but only to take a kind of filtered and purified 
form in an underposed vessel. But the inevitable pin-hole will 
soon appear again in the new vessel, through which the new 
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theory structure is destined to leak slowly but surely away. 
But it will find again, happily, another underposed vessel, in 
which to take still purer and stabler form. So must it always 
be with research on analogical lines. The analogizer need not 
be discouraged if scores of underposed vessels are required for the 
remouldings ; it is the natural course. 

The basal abdomen is closed and drawn back and inhibited in 
the purer thoraxic movement, and it is in the mid and waist 
abdomen that the sub. activity now centres while the main centre 
of principal’s activity has also moved slightly higher up the 
breast region; and the swing has become more transverse. 
In spinal terms, from being a dual action of the two more 
naturally divided sections of the spine, it has become an action 
of two less natural divisions. Therefore, in the pure-thoraxic 
action the sub. cannot respond as imagaly to the principal as in 
the more central pose and action. The falls are impeded, and the 
corresponding song-oscillations are correspondingly truncated 
in the downdips. The swing, from being a more two-winged, 
becomes a more one-winged. Owing to the same circumstance, 
and also to the greater “ stretch” of the tissue of the ventral 
envelope in this pure-thoraxic pose, and the peculiar stability 
of the upper swaying bulb upon the back-bent basal terminal, 
the movement is more fluent and more rapid and more 
involuntary. So that the consciousness of the co-operation of 
sub. by reversal rather disappears. The feeling is rather that it 
is a mere opening and closing of principal. But it does not, of 
course, actually disappear, because the principal section could 
not be opened without adequate reversal—the sub. merely works 
more involuntarily. 

It is as well to be quite clear here about the reversing of (1) 
sub. section, (2) basal, or terminal section of abd. vessel, and 
(3) of spinal terminal. These are not synonymous terms, for the 
sub. section proper may be the abd. waist section, as in “ Hs 
geht ein lindes Wehen”’. And all these three parts of the lower 
half of the body may be required to do a definite share in the 
general reversing. Sometimes the greatest reversing force is 
applied to the spinal terminal, when the pressure must begin 
here, and then pass (with a certain automaticity owing to the 
stretch of the envelope) to the abd. base, and then to the sub. 
proper (mid. abd. or waist abd. according as the song is breast 
or neck level). Where the greatest back-pressure is applied to 
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the spinal terminal, it is usually only a slight relative inpressure 
of the sub. proper, since too great direct pressure on it would 
interfere with the bulbing of the thor. waist. Then it should be 
noted that it is always, of course, a mere back-pressure to the 
spinal terminal, but it is usually an inpressure before it becomes 
a back-pressure of a vessel section. 

Now, to develop the pure-thoraxic pose, as has been said, 
voluntary aid must be applied to openings only during the 
preceding more central movement. But the same rule must 
continue to be applied if the formation is to be maintained. If 
not—if voluntary aiding intensifies closings, or even if closings 
are allowed to work out mechanically without receiving a certain 
amount of resistance by holding opening of principal and 
manipulating of sub. in song-falls—then the pose will gradually 
be broken down again to the normal. But it is rather surprising 
to find, though the result might have been anticipated, that this 
procedure leads to a further progression headwards of greatest 
activity from the breast region to an upper-breast region which 
includes the lower neck. It might have been expected, but one 
is surprised when it comes, and also at the feeling that the change 
is climaxic, like the previous advance of greatest activity from 
the waist to the breast level. For, if the openings are continued 
with unaided closings, the active section must get more and more 
expanded with each oscillation, owing to the gradual automatic 
collapse and plugging-back of the abdominal basal section by 
the external air; and it is a fact that the oscillations 
of pure-thoraxic songs, in the opening lines of the song, have 
a stronger tendency to rise in pitch-range, than in the more 
central songs. 

The advance to the third level takes place pretty much like the 
advance from the first (or waist) level to the second (or breast) 
level. This comparatively permanent advance to a higher section 
is not the advance that often marks the second oscillation of the 
opening passage of many “simple” thoraxic songs. (See the 
simple specimens illustrating this and previous chapters.) 
The simple song is executed by one and the same section through- 
out. When the range of the simple song rises it is temporary, 
auxthary, aid only that is called in from the adjoining section 
above. Whereas when the rhythm changes definitely, as in the 
second passage of “Si les petits enfants savaient”, No. 3, 
Chapter IT, it is a more permanent advance that has been made 
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to the higher section. The advances that frequently mark every 
second oscillation of the opening passage, of the thoraxic type of 
song especially, should be regarded in the light of attempts 
twice or thrice repeated to attain stably to the second-level 
pose, which attempts are not successful until the permanent 
advance (in compound songs) when the change of rhythm, usually, 
as well as more permanent rise of pitch-range, indicates that 
the advance has finally been successful and the new pose 
definitely established. 

This change of rhythm with change of section is often marked 
in the song by a change of “ key ” or “ scale’’. It is in reality a 
shifting of the same scale upwards (in pitch) to suit the 
pitch-range of the new body level. ‘‘ Ladder’’, by the way, 
would more precisely express the meaning here, since “ scale ”’ 
has two meanings, one of which applies correctly, while the other, 
which is the more common, does not ; and might be misleading. 

In these changes of section—in the advance to the third-level 
thoraxic, for example—the centre of voluntary aiding is trans- 
ferred from the breast to the upper-breast-plus-lower-neck 
region, which is thereby established as the new principal for the * 
duration of the particular passage of a “‘ compound ”’ song, the 
centre of subordinate activity also undergoing a slight advance 
upwards, to the highest abdominal section. 

This highest thoraxic level is the level that gives the so-called 
thin voice of the textbooks. That may be a true description 
of the voice in many cases, when the advance has not been 
properly made. It is a mere stretch if the basal section has 
not been evacuated and pressed back and plugged back by the 
external air, so as to form a basis upon which the body can rest 
itself and open itself more transversely. But if the proper 
disposition of this basal part has been made at the breast-stage, 
activity, and the thorax can continue to open transversely, 
then it is a charming voice. Though it is comparatively small, 
it cannot be described as thin in its best expression, but rather 
soft, velvety, liquid, the “veiled” voice according to the 
famous singer, Garcia. 

The persistent tendency to rise to higher ranges, so evident in 
thoraxic songs, especially after the pure-thoraxic pose has been 
developed, fastens one’s attention. One seeks for a cause. There 
is, of course, the increasing collapse and plugging of the basal 
section, held to account for the tendency to advance from the 
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first (or waist) level to the breast-level, but in a less degree. But 
in seeking to locate the exact part that reverses in the purer 
breast-level action, an additional cause for advance becomes 
evident. In the pure-thoraxic movement breast-level, in addition 
to the section below acting the usual part as sub., there is also 
a section above the principal—the top part of the principal itself, 
that is—reversing slightly relatively. Why? Because there must 
be adequate reversal if the expansive movement of the principal 
section is to take place. Now, after the advance to the purer 
breast-level movement, though the action is rendered more 
fluent by the causes described, yet just because of the greater 
stretch of the abdominal envelope in this pose by the back- 
pressure of the basal part, the downdips are partially obstructed. 
It is therefore auailiary reversing of the top part of principal 
that begins to appear as the other main reversing below becomes 
restricted. The climaxic advance to the highest level is therefore 
seemingly in the nature of an elastic reaction of this top section 
from its previous slight relative reversing—and therefore con- 
tracting—condition. There is always a tendency in parts under- 
going reduction to react elastically on the slightest opportunity 
when the strain gets sufficiently great. It is such a tendency on 
the part of the sub. abdomen that is always being combated in 
the voluntary restraining of falls in thoraxic songs. When the 
topmost section of the thorax, however, on the increasing stretch 
and inhibition of the abdominal envelope begins to share in the 
reversing action, its tendency to react is not so easily combated. 
The advance comes about mechanically. Indeed, there does not 
seem to be any wish to combat this particular change, the desire 
of singers being usually to advance to the higher stages. 

This discovery of a contributory cause of advance to higher 
levels, made in this way, in the pure breast movement, is now 
tested to see if it likewise acts in the advance of the activity 
from waist to breast. Though the fact was not noted 
observationally, one assumes it by analogy. 

The upper thorax does reverse slightly relatively during the 
waist activity, and its contribution increasing with the increase 
of the restraint of the lower abdominal envelope it is a climaxic 
elastic change that takes place, the breast section suddenly 
assuming the greatest activity, while the activity of the waist 
section lessens. And when this happens the basal section of the 
abdomen simultaneously moves back slightly. 
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There are now, I think, all the facts necessary to the definite 
outlining of the complete vocal expansion of the thorax. There 
are four stages in this process, at the first, second, and fourth 
of which a higher section of the spine appears to assume the 
role of greatest activity. But itis, nevertheless (in best vocality), 
a very transverse bulbing of the whole thorax and a part of the upper 
abdomen, in which these successive levels of the spine are merely 
showing the greatest activity. And if the general transverse 
bulbing effect did not receive due attention, the vocal effect 
would become increasingly squealy, since the mere thought of 
the transfer of greatest activity upwards to higher sections of 
the spine, without any attention given to the transverse bulbing 
would cause too longitudinal and stretchy development—too 
much on a parallel with the real locomotive action, in which 
the centre does actually close instead of bulbing at the tops of 
high rises, as can easily be proved by simply raising the arms, 
when the centre will be felt to close down. 

There is (1) the waist stage, then (2) the first breast stage— 
the more two-winged oscillation of body as of song. Then, if 
suitable procedure be followed in the action at this stage to 
cause the basal section to close and plug back sufficiently and 
the whole super-incumbent length to bulb and “ shorten” well 
down, the action at this second level will end with the stabilization 
of the thorax in the pure-thoraxic pose, suitable for the inter- 
mediate passage of ‘O, whistle” (and the pose also in which 
French songs can best be rendered). This is stage (3)—the rather 
one-winged and more transverse breast action. After which 
there is the advance to stage (4), the third level, the upper- 
breast-plus-lower-neck level, and then action at it. 

That seems to be the whole series of actions involved in a 
complete thoraxic expansion, which might all conceivably evolve 
involuntarily by the mechanical and physical causes suggested. 
That seems to be the proper evolution from the point of view of 
best vocalization. The British do often advance to the third, or 
neck, level—stage (4)—but usually without closing and plugging 
back the base sufficiently at the breast level action, so as to work 
the bulb more forward at the waist and the swing more trans- 
verse—that is, stage (3) is omitted. So that it is not, of course, 
the best third level action, but the rather elongated centre-closing 
“squealy ’ action. How can it be otherwise with the abdominal 
basal section still free and pulling eternally in the opposite 
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direction. But where there is ambition and the eternal struggle 
to rise to greater heights, why not take time and consider and 
watch and follow the best natural movement of the body that 
gives the best sound most easily. The thing is to keep closing 
and pressing back the extreme basal terminal while 
simultaneously working the other sections more and more open 
transversely and bulbously from upper-abdomen upwards to 
the breast with a very slight headward obliquity, the same section 
of spine meanwhile bulbing and being pressed down by the 
shoulders, on the back-bent basal section, as a supporting base. 
It is the pressing down (it will be felt) of this bulb during its 
formation that gives the easy freedom to the ring and rib-arms 
to oscillate on their hinges in the action that follows, and the same 
pressing-down should be observed at the top of every oscillation. 

With the advance from stage to stage, there is a simultaneous 
change in the three main rhythmic features of the corresponding 
songs : (1) in the whole time occupied by the oscillation—it tends 
to become a shorter period; (2) in the speeds of the various 
stretches of the orbit—the round stretches, and the straighter, 
““equinoxial ” stretches—change relatively to each other; and 
(3) the distribution of the notes over the various stretches 
changes. 

Now with the action at the third level the mechanism gets 
strained, and one therefore naturally looks to find in this final 
stage, a tendency developing towards a turn and progress in the 
opposite direction—a “ solstice” followed by the closing-down. 
In other words we look to find the voluntary backing beginning 
more and more to be applied to falls instead of rises. But what 
do we actually frequently find in comparing songs set for the 
various thoraxic stages from lowest to highest ? We find just 
the reverse. There is a gradual disappearance of falls as the 
expansion proceeds. The down-curl between successive song- 
ascents grows shorter and shorter. Finally it vanishes altogether, 
just when we expect the solsticial turn to be made with 
precipitancy. The series tends to finish in the highest soprano 
efforts with a succession of song ascents, without any intermediate 
falls at all, and then a dead stoppage takes place leaving the body 
im the strained distended condition, with the basal section 
unnaturally contracted back. 

This is the peculiar and unexpected feature of many songs set 
for the highest, or supreme, soprano effort, in many French and 
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in many British songs. Now, though this evolution may sound 
very charming in the vocal effort when properly and well per- 
formed by a clever executant, still the fact suggests some kind of 
hitch in the working of a body, which must continue unceasingly 
to oscillate involuntarily if death is not to ensue. 

It must be remembered that this vocal movement also serves 
at other times for breathing. If the breathing movement ever 
entered those adventurous regions it might be dangerous. 
Breathing is, indeed, often after violent locomotive exercise very 
high-thoraxic in its incidence, when it is also very painful and 
difficult. 

This hitch, one, of course, immediately refers for its cause to 
the main factor in the expansion phenomenon—to the static 
pressure of the two airs, on the exterior of the collapsed abdomen 
and the interior of the thorax. 

But, as a matter of experience, the distended formation always 
ends by “giving”. Falling oscillations are resumed, and so 
there is a return to normal again. But one cannot help thinking 
that under some circumstances this tendency to a stoppage in 
the distended form might represent a serious defect in the 
working of the body. 

When we further reflect on what this peculiar feature might 
mean in locomotion, on the assumption that the vocal movement 
is possibly simply an attempt at locomotion, our ideas are 
considerably broadened, while our feelings undergo something 
resembling a new sensation. It is the most natural thing in the 
world to pause for a moment at this point in the route, and glance 
across at the adjoining ‘“‘ locomotive track’ on the “ Mount of 
Knowledge”. If we had not done so no harm would have 
resulted, but having done so, what a multitude of parallel facts 
stand exposed to our astonished gaze by the simple comparison 
of these incidental findings in the vocal, with the same stretch 
in the locomotive ! 

It seems trifling and of no particular importance, this 
unexpected ending of the expansive movement of the thorax 
in vocalization. Serious importance might, however, attach 
when we think of the breathing parallel, but that is but an 
hypothesis. But when we turn to the locomotive, what great 
and vast significance is suddenly assumed by the whole evolution ! 
And, what is more, one suddenly experiences a feeling of absolute 
conviction as to the truth of the vocal findings, which were 
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committed to paper very erratically, and only after much testing 
and hesitation. One smiles at the thought of one’s stock of know- 
ledge just before and just after this glance across to the other 
adjoining, closely-parallel track. 

Let us mentally visualize these vocal and locomotive stretches 
side by side. These are two different types of vocal movement, 
the thoraxic and the abdominal. In the thoraxic evolutions the 
abdominal basal section becomes gradually more and more 
collapsed and contracted and pressed back, and inhibited from 
participation in the main dual action. Then there is the increasing 
tendency of thoraxic songs, with increasing expansion (pitch- 
range), to become mere ascents with shorter and shorter inter- 
mediate falls; that means, of course, greater and greater 
expansion of the internal air-space—greater and greater light- 
ness of the body. Add to that the final stoppage, or hesitation, 
in the expanded form. These three facts of the thoraxic expansive 
evolutions are irresistibly suggestive (1) of the normal pose, and 
(2) of the locomotive mode of birds when in the air. These latter 
without exception transport themselves through the air by the 
oscillation of thoraxic appendages alone—the wings; the 
abdominal appendages which are attached to the lower section 
of the spine usually passing into inactivity when flight begins. 
Again, birds have the oval bulbous form normally, and are mostly 
lighter bulk for bulk, we are told, and better provided with internal 
air spaces than most species. Then, the pose of the body in 
the curious final stoppage or hesitation after the thoraxic vocal 
expansion is in reality the bird’s normal rest-pose on the 
ground. The second “joint” of birds’ wings when laid at 
rest after alighting on the ground always points obliquely 
headwards, somewhat in the position of the root joint of 
the arms when they are raised in the up-stretch that gives 
the pure-thoraxic pose to the body, which continues for a brief 
time afterwards. Then large birds, such as sea-gulls, during their 
unoscillating gliding periods in the air, move with outstretched 
wings, whose dorsal sides generally are level with dorsal side of 
the body, but the root “joint” of the wings is always slanting 
slightly upwards from the level of the back, just like the arms 
relative to the human body if they are opened horizontally after 
the upstretch: this is obviously the normal rest-pose of birds 
when in the air (if the bird is really absolutely resting at such 
times). The root “joint” of the arms should have a similar 
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angle with the level of the back preparatory to the fourth stage 
vocal, though the arms need not be outstretched. The bird 
species generally, in fact, appear as if they might have been disposed 
in their characteristic pose, by some such bodily evolutions as are 
comprised in these four stages of thoraxic vocal expansion ; which 
represent an element of involuntary as well as voluntary impulse. 

It is a new and startling conception of the mind, one of those 
sudden flashes on the imaginational screen, that thrill as they 
illumine and disclose a whole wide-ordered scene where only 
chaos or dim, shifty, speculation loomed before. Moreover, if 
the parallel were true, then the cause of the evolution, if admitted 
in the one case to be due in a degree to the action of the air 
unaided by the will, would have to be accepted in the other ! 

At any rate, the vague idea of real parallelism existing between 
vocalization and locomotion suddenly stiffens, and takes on 
clearness, variety, and detail. It is not a mere general parallelism, 
but there are varieties corresponding to varieties. 

The antithesis, then, naturally presents itself to the mind. 
Since the thoraxic vocal mode seems possibly to have some 
natural association with aerial locomotion, might not the 
abdominal vocal mode have some natural association with 
aqueous locomotion? In which case the first thought is that it 
would be imagal-opposite action. The tendency of the mind is 
to believe these antithetic inferences the moment they present 
themselves. It was an exciting issue, one of those fateful issues 
whose outcome, if satisfactory, would represent a definite advance 
towards the firm establishment of the usefulness, even necessity, 
for some analogical method in research. On an investigation of 
songs the antithesis seemed proved in a sense, and in a sense it did 
not. I expected to find a natural evolution of four stages, with 
greatest activity appearing in three successive lower levels of 
the abdomen, marked by similar progressive changes of form to 
the thoraxic—namely gradual expansion, with similar changes of 
rhythm at the successive stages. Taking abdominal songs of 
lower and lower pitch, there does appear to evolve the four stages ; 
but there was no gradual expansion, just the contrary—a gradual 
closing down beyond normal. 

The theory was effectually disturbed. For, what was the 
meaning of that continuous contraction or closing down of the 
interior space, with increasing tendency of the songs to be falls 
without intervening ascents as far as the notes were concerned, 
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until finally the body makes a kind of stoppage in the closed- 
down form, in the fourth-stage activity, and then offers some 
temporary resistance to any further action at all ? 

The abdominal action when pursued in its own natural 
evolution seems to tend, in fact, like the thoraxic, to a kind of 
paralysis of the body, leaving it hitched in a strained closed-down 
condition. It is, indeed, neither identical with, nor the imagal 
opposite, of the thoraxic action, but the complementary 
distorted opposite. Whereas the thoraxic action was openings 
with shorter and shorter downfalls, the abdominal mode, though 
showing expansion at first, develops into closings with shorter 
and shorter intervening openings; until finally the latter tend 
to disappear altogether, and so the movement ends with one or 
two falls destitute of intervening opening (or rather audible 
opening). That is true of the body movement; and it is also 
true of abdominal songs for the respective stages, for the arrange- 
ment of the notes in these is increasingly on the falling half of the 
oscillations. And sound is usually cast on the most involuntarily 
momentic part of oscillations. Finally, there is a kind of standstill 
or temporary hesitation in the closed-down form. 

What in the name of all that’s philosophic could such an 
evolution have to signify in aquatic locomotion ? Nothing, sure ! 
But as a matter of fact I had not had the opportunity of 
absorbing much aquatic knowledge at all. I thought, therefore, 
that there might possibly be an error of ignorance here. But it was 
as well that I was stuck here for the time being ; for another 
great parallel track, with its many paths, might in the contrary 
event have gone quite overlooked ; and that would have been a 
very great misfortune, leaving the subject under quite erroneous 
conclusions. 

This thing quite dumbfounded me, this peculiar unexpected 
course of the natural evolution of songs of lower and lower 
pitch. I was constrained to return to first principles—to go all 
over the ground again. Was vocalization after all not based 
on locomotion ? I reverted to the first idea of the most likely 
parallel, the breathing—but abandoned it again as being less 
satisfactory in this particular issue than even the locomotive 
idea. Whoever heard of a stoppage in breathing, except, of 
course, the final stoppage. (There is one fact, by the way, anent 
this final stoppage that is rather relevant. The lungs, we are 
told, are found after death from certain causes to be expanded, 
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and after death from other causes to be closed. That might or 
might not have association with the issue here. This fact reverted 
to the memory owing to its curious parallelism ; but it did not 
contribute anything to the elucidation of the point at issue.) 

Was there any other systematic oscillation of the two sections 
of the body of equal prominence with the locomotive and the 
breathing and the vocal oscillations ? 

The only other on the same scale is the alimentary canal and 
its movements. The alimentary canal traverses the body in the 
longitudinal line ; that is to say, parallel with the ventral line 
in which the other activities are manifested. And it has its 
structure in the two parts also differentiated, and with an inter- 
mediate section—the stomach. It seemed at first, of course, 
absurd and unlikely, but the more one toyed with the idea of 
true parallelism of the alimentary canal and its movements 
with the vocal, the more it seemed feasible. 

One sees, of course, in the first general survey, the facts as 
usually set out in textbooks, etc., in minute dissected parts—the 
mouth, the gullet, the stomach, the various parts of the intestines, 
all rigidly apart. But the analogizer at this juncture wants to see 
not these arbitrary anatomical divisions, but the structure as 
a whole, and as an organic whole. Then, does the alimentary 
canal oscillate? Yes, it does; but again it is the dissected 
oscillations that appear—mastication, swallowing, knocking 
about and grinding in the stomach, wormy oscillations of the 
intestines. But, again, those arbitrarily-separated anatomical 
fragments are not the oscillation that the analogizer is seeking 
to mentally visualize ; but the oscillation of the whole and an 
oscillation truly parallel to the others, the breathing, the 
locomotive, and the vocal, especially the last. 

The various fragmental facts gradually recede into the back- 
ground, and one sees at last in a certain tiny “ primitive” 
creature that appears on the screen, the alimentary canal 
comprising practically the whole of the creature’s framework 
or envelope. In these tiny creatures, we are told, it is the move- 
ment of the external envelope that acts upon the canal. 

But in the “ higher ” species, the alimentary canal is no longer 
the whole internal space with its boundaries the external envelope 
itself ; but is a restricted tube not corresponding to the envelope 
but bounded by its own narrow walls, which have no particular 
association with the external envelope. But it does not follow 
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that the agitation of the one may not communicate a like agitation 
to the other. The whole mass of the body, envelope and contents, 
are so soft and supple and so nicely moulded to each other, that 
the movement of the one is bound to act more or less on 
the other—that is considering the purely mechanical or elastic 
aspect alone, and leaving out of account the muscular and 
nervous action. 

But, considering the alimentary tube as an entity in itself, 
apart from the large external enveloping tube, the former in 
its structure shows this curious parallelism to the latter, in that 
the first—the thoraxic—part of the canal is always girded so as 
to remain more or less distended at all times, whereas the 
abdominal tubes have more or less limp, collapsible walls, 
which are found collapsed when empty. It is remarkable also 
that these same peculiarities mark the beginnings and endings 
of the tubes that penetrate all the various minor organs that 
make up the whole organism. In the lungs, for example, and the 
liver, heart, etc., the blood vessels are girded in the distended 
form when entering, and limp and collapsible when leaving the 
organ. The air-tubes, also, of the lungs, are girded in the distended 
form in the beginning, but ultimately pass into the imp collapsible 
category in the ultimate tiny branchings. 

A possible physical cause of such differentiation presents 
itself to the mind when one thinks of these small aquatic lancelets 
whose whole thoraxic interior practically opens to take in food ; 
and the aliment is very fluid. The absorptive section being usually 
higher than the ejective part, the various sections of the tubes 
of the absorptive part in such case need not at any time require 
to exercise the same amount of ejective as of absorptive force, 
since gravity will act more or less as an automatic closer. For 
the same reason the tubes of the abdominal section will require 
to exert less absorptive than ejective force, since the aliment 
will enter these partly by gravity. 

So that the alimentary procedure as thus conceived, might be 
the explanation of the curiously opposed characteristics of 
thoraxic and abdominal vocal rhythms, that had evolved 
incidentally in the course of vocal experiments in search of an 
involuntary basis. The vocal rhythm is obviously associated 
most directly with the locomotive rhythm, but the latter may 
similarly be associated with the alimentary. Observers of these 
tiny aquatic creatures aforementioned state that the one 
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transformation performs all three functions simultaneously. The 
whole thorax opens and takes into its general hollow the liquid 
element, by aid of which it is lcomoving, and which also contains 
both aerial and solid food. This may still be the fundamental 
principle in the “ higher ” species. When we expand vocally in 
a single isolated note, we certainly experience the feeling that the 
expansion passes right forward from the upper abdomen to the 
head. Also, one cannot open the mouth to take a bite of food— 
at least one ought to wait—until the envelope has opened in a 
degree beginning from the upper abdomen, and the basal section 
has begun to reverse ! 

There is communality of action, and possibly largely 
involuntary, in these tiny creatures. But where the tubes are 
more irregular, and the stream consequently not always in the 
right gravitative direction, and less fluid, we must presume a 
good deal of voluntary aiding of the involuntary. Such voluntary 
aiding could be exerted through the external envelope, but also 
on the walls of the tubes themselves. The evolutions of the 
alimentary canal are considered to be almost entirely involuntary, 
but when we voluntarily aid an abdominal vocal movement, for 
example, we may also be voluntarily aiding the involuntary basis 
of the wormy movement of the intestines, the movements of the 
tubes of the liver, kidneys, etc. We do not “ know ” whether this 
is so or not, because we do not see the movement of these organs, 
but it does not follow, because we cannot observe it, that a 
voluntary movement of the external envelope is not shared 
communally and voluntarily by every internal organ of the 
section, down smaller and smaller, even to the ultimate cells 
themselves. These tubes of the internal organs are provided with 
muscle, and muscles are usually developed where voluntary action 
is employed. 

It is when we compare the peculiarities of the abdominal 
vocal rhythm with the alimentary fact of the same section that 
we feel no shadow of doubt that the truest basis of the one is the 
other. There is the increasing closure with the fall of pitch-range ; 
with the falling halves of oscillations becoming more precipitate 
and openings more involuntary if rather heavy and soundless ; 
and the increasing tendency to pause or stop at the closures or 
bottoms of falls, not at the tops of the rises or openings. 

This seems, on the face of it, to be the ultimate utilitarian 
basis of the vocal movements of the trunk. And the fundamental 
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agency by means of which the utilitarian is achieved seems to be 
involuntary action of the internal air on the interior walls of the 
girded thorax, and of the external air on the exterior walls of 
the collapsible abdomen. It is most extraordinary. 

This theory would cast a peculiar light on the “grip” and 
“kick” peculiarities of structure that mark fore and aft 
appendages respectively, even in such very symmetrical types 
as “ dry-twig ”’ caterpillar, where “ kicking ” is not so markedly 
evident in the locomotive operations, but where, nevertheless, 
hind and fore appendages are strikingly different. In most 
species the thorax regarded as a whole unit, and its individual 
parts as units, and every individual part of an individual part 
as a unit, moves so as to form individually or collectively, a 
convexity. It is a larger bulb than normal that is formed in 
vocality, but the thorax, of course, in whole or in part, can be 
curved down more than normal—that is to say, to the gripping 
form. This is no doubt the fundamental intention of the closing 
down of the thorax or any of its parts, when its movements 
take this form—to grip something to aid the locomovement 
as when the caterpillar requires gripping help in crawling. But 
this is not the proper form of thoraxic movement in vocalization ; 
the proper form in good vocalization is always the bird’s bulbous 
expansive curvature. 

The abdomen, on the contrary, as a whole, and its individual 
rings, and the individual parts of rings and appendages—all are 
flatter, straighter, or even concave to external observation, and 
in their movements individually or unitedly it is usually working 
towards a straightening or a concaving, rather than the gripping 
convexity. In other words, it is the ejective (alimentary) action. 
There is not so much need to insinuate the alimentary fluid into 
the abdomenal tubes. It zs fluid; and it flows in partly by 
gravitation. But, since it gradually solidifies in the intestines, 
which also become increasingly irregular, the necessity develops 
more and more for force to move on the stream, and when on 
to prevent its return, hence the necessity for the absolute closure. 
So the abdomen fulfills its part in the general circulatory process 
(of small units as well as great, presumably); but it must 
be remembered that these alimentary facts have accrued in the 
hunt for definite evidence of involuntary, perhaps physical, 
agencies in the vocal working of the body. These seem to be 
air-pressure and gravitation working on a structure that is 
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very elastic, and so designed possibly as to work, fundamentally, 
purely mechanically under these influences. 

I have inferred that vocalization is not only more closely 
associated with locomotion than is usually supposed, but also 
closely associated with alimentation ; but I should not now like 
to say which is based upon which, or whether indeed any one 
is based on any other. For when we consider that all individuals 
more or less exhibit on occasion a tendency to a vocal mode 
resembling the flight-movement of birds, yet no human ever 
flies, how can it be said that this vocal mode has been induced 
by this particular locomotive habit ? It might just as likely be 
neither ; but both might be due, more or less, to natural trans- 
formation of the structure under the action of the physical forces. 
Lastly, 1 is a practical fact worth remembering, for it will be 
evident that anybody and everybody in their vocal activities 
should practise movements of both kinds, for the sake of the com- 
munal alimentary benefit alone. More or less regular alternations 
would seem to be an absolute necessity. The alimentary canal in 
the higher species is no longer represented roughly by the whole 
hollow of the interior, and the canal as now restricted ‘‘ seems ”’ 
to work by special movements of its own, but that does not 
preclude the possibility of a great deal of general communal 
activity with every particular species of activity. And this 
communality of action need not be confined in theory to the 
great tube, and in the great aspect of alimentation; but may 
conceivably be shared by the smaller and smaller tubes—the 
blood and lymph vessels, etc.—down to the very smallest 
ramifications ; even to the fundamental cells themselves. These 
last individually may not only be based on the same principle 
of structure and working, but may actually share communally 
and voluntarily in the particular activity of any or all of the 
great parallels. 

The essential difference between the thoraxic and the abdominal 
rhythms of body, and song, as evidenced in the respective songs, 
can now be expressed inasentence. Under thoraxic predominancy 
the mode of oscillation is expansive, leading inevitably to greater 
extention of the body space; while under the abdominal 
predominancy the mode is contractive, leading inevitably to the 
final closing down of the encircling arms, with diminution of the 
interior hollow. 

Now these respective characteristics of the appendageless 
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ring-sections must attach to the appendaged sections of the 
spine. The real arms being situated above the breast, must come 
well within the definition of the pure-thoraxic, or expansive 1n 
their mode of oscillation, and the lower limbs being situated 
lower than the middle-abdomen must come well within the 
definition of the pure abdominal, or contractive, in their most 
natural mode of oscillation. An experiment with the arms easily 
demonstrates that the most instinctive mode is to oscillate 
these in the way that leads to greater and greater distention, 
that is to say, by a series of impulses to dorsal muscles only ; 
until at last they almost meet at the back—where butterflies’ 
wings are often disposed when at rest on terra firma. Though 
butterflies’ wings are not, perhaps, the strict analogue of the 
mammalian arms; but still they are their instruments of flight. 

I have, however, seen ducks on leaving the water perform the 
complete ‘“ two-winged” oscillation a few times—impelling 
alternately dorsal and ventral muscles—for the purpose of 
shaking off the superfluous water from their feathers; some- 
what like the person who swings the arms to the fullest extent 
both ways to warm the tips of the fingers on a very cold day. 
But that is very unusual, and a very slow and heavy movement 
with both. 

I must now refer to another “ distortion” that is evident in 
abdominal vocal action, which was long a mystery; but a clue 
was vouchsafed when hunting mentally for an appendaged 
creature that, on the foregoing theory, ought sometimes to show 
actual progress backwards locomotively as a regular thing. It 
is not the kind of thing that one frequently encounters in one’s 
daily walk ; the creatures usually turn and walk “ headwards ” 
again if they wish to retire from the presence. The predominantly 
abdominal movers are the aquatic animals. But before finally 
finishing off this sketch I took the precaution to look up some 
books from which I had quoted—Huxley’s Crayfish among 
others—to make sure that no mis-statements had been made, 
and there I read of the crayfish itself. Huxley describes his own 
observations of the creature’s locomovement in these terms : 
“ The animal may be seen walking along the bottom of the shallow 
waters, which they prefer, by means of four pairs of jointed legs, 
but if alarmed they swim backwards with rapid jerks, propelled 
by the strokes of a broad fan-shaped flipper which terminates 
the hinder end of the body.” The hinder part of the crayfish 
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body, which normally is curved forward under the body, is 
brought forward still more, striking the water with energy, and 
the animal’s body then moves backwards as the tail is returning 
more automatically to normal. I do not suppose that this of 
Huxley’s is meant to imply that the habitual progress of the 
crayfish through water is backwards; but this suffices for the 
purpose, the thing does take place, and this particular case of the 
crayfish suggested an explanation of the other distortional 
feature that is observable in abdominal songs and movements. 
In fact, it seems as if the movement of one’s own body in some 
lower stage abdominal songs, of the more imagal type, such as 
“The clouds are very black” illustrating Chapter II, had a 
faint suggestion of this crayfish movement. In the abdominal 
songrise the abdomen first moves downwards with the apex of 
the thorax closing and falling back and down after it; but at 
a certain point of the downward progress it makes a slight twist 
headward. This headward twist was the feature that was always 
puzzling in abdominal vocal action, but that is, of course, a 
suggestion of the crayfish’s abdominal movement when it gives 
the forward push to the water, which latter resisting, the 
creature’s body then moves backwards. This crayfish action is, 
in fact, the movement we make when we raise the foot to kick 
a football, forexample. But in walking we usually put the impulse 
into the other—the backward half of the oscillations; and in 
singing also, the most natural or rather the easiest action is to 
give the impulse to the backward direction; and from the 
alimentary point of view this would appear to be the most 
healthy. 

This secondary, headward, distortion has been caused by the 
locomotive action. In vocalization it is the merest suggestion of 
a turn headwards, because air and other content enters the 
abdomen in a vocal movement; whereas if air entered the 
crayfish’s interior in its backward movement in the water, the 
presumption is that the headward impulse could not be given, 
and the creature’s body would not be moved backwards, but 
forwards rather. The probability is that the crayfish’s abdominal 
interior is kept closed during the stroke. Similarly in football 
playing. But such action will be unaccompanied by voice ; 
the voice should tend to follow afterwards, from the contracted 
and compressed abdomen, by way of reaction. 

Now, nothing can give such perfection to vocal action as just 
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thinking of the movement upon which it is based. No amount of 
ruling in a number of fragmental details can instruct in the proper 
manipulation, like the knowledge of the simple fact that the 
abdomen moves in a kind of ali-loco-movement. 

For the tendency in abdominal vocalization is always too 
much headward. Even in abdominal songs the tendency is to 
make the active section open at once straight obliquely head- 
wards—without a sufficient initial downward movement—and then 
to call in the aid of the thoraxic apex for the high notes of the 
oscillations rather than the abdominal basal section. It will be 
obvious that such voluntary action, being contrary to the 
principle of the structure and working, will merely cause strain, 
and strangulation, and bad music. It is also most natural to 
have the impulse on the fall rather than the rise in abdominal 
vocal action. 

In the examples given I have chosen as specimens of the French 
only thoraxic specimens, and of the German only abdominal, 
because the French seem more adept at thoraxic movements, 
and the Germans contrariwise; while the British show more 
equal, if more limited, facility with both. That can easily be 
deduced from the songs that form the majority in the respective 
national collections. 

Taken generally from lowest stage to highest stage, these 
thoraxic, ‘‘ progressive ” songs are pitchal rises with intervening 
rather automatic down-crooks, the latter quite long in the 
beginning, but tending to shorten off with the rise of pitch-range, 
until they culminate in the effort of the supreme soprano in a few 
rises without any particular downcurl to represent the fall. 
But although no fall may occur in the song, its place is taken by a 
silent interval, but this interval is occupied not so much by the fall 
of the active compartment as by the collapse of the terminal section 
of the subordinate, obviously for the relief of the strain of the 
common envelope, and the redistribution of the content, to allow 
for the further expansion of the part acting. This collapse 
comes about partly mechanically (if principal is kept open), 
being caused by the external air pressure, but voluntary aid 
can be given sometimes with effect. The thorax being kept 
open meanwhile receives the air expelled from below, which 
then pressing against the upper-thoraxic walls maintains the 
pose attained without further exertion by the will. The next 
higher oscillation can then be made. 
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The individual notes making up the whole oscillation (as the 
series of oscillations make up the whole expansion) are themselves 
expansive or dorsal ; and this applies to the individual notes on 
the descents (thoraxic) as well as on the ascents: and these 
descent notes require special attention, for the natural British 
tendency is to aid these contractively (ventrally). It is not so 
easy to know when an individual note has been rendered 
expansively or contractively, as it is to know when the complete 
oscillation has been rendered expansively or contractively. But 
there is an incidental fact that guides the instinct in this matter— 
namely : all the notes except the most staccato have murmured 
“tails”. When a note is properly rendered expansively its 
murmered tail rises in pitch to the end. When performed con- 
tractively the murmered tail ends by falling in pitch. This 
must be so, since the terms “expansive”? and “ contractive ” 
imply action that leaves the body in the act of opening or 
closing, and the tail of the tail is produced by the bit of 
mechanical opening or closing, as the case may be, that follows 
the note. This difference in the tails of notes can be easily 
detected by the ear. If the individual notes on expansive song- 
falls are giving tails that rise steadily in pitch, then the action is 
right. 

But in abdominal songs, on the contrary, the individual notes 
have their murmured tails, on ascents as well as on descents, 
ultimately falling in pitch. The reasoning is simple. The 
abdomen is the collapsible compartment, and tends always to 
close on the removal of the opening impulse, no matter how strong 
the impulse may have been. The notes on the ascents may have 
tails beginning with rise of pitch, but there is always a downcurl 
at the end, except in exceptional cases when very special 
voluntary plugging-in of sub. (the breast in this case) is made, to 
keep the compartment distending against its own nature. 

German song-oscillations especially, frequently begin at the 
top of the body oscillation, but fall with it full length. There is 
an upcurl at the top, then round the top and down to the very 
bottom. (That is the opposite of the French manner. See the 
examples.) The bottom upcurl is also longest at the beginning of 
the abdominal song, shortening as the pitch-range falls, and 
finally tending to disappear with the advance to the last stage. 
Low-pitched abdominal songs can be found, which are a 
succession of precipitate falls without intervening rising curls 
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at the bottom. Still a hiatus in time must be allowed for the 
mechanical relief of strain of the common envelope, which is 
effected by the collapse of sub. (the chest) and redistribution 
of contents. 

Abdominal song-oscillations frequently consist of a few 
mono-pitchal notes, and then the fall. But these mono-pitchal 
notes represent in reality openings, for in the interval between 
these notes there is a natural fall of the compartment, and the 
fall of the compartment after one note being equal to the 
opening caused by the impulse of the next, the pitch is the same. 

And it is well to recognize that this is the fact, for these mono- 
pitchal successions are usually very feebly rendered, simply 
because no communal opening is made. 

This universal, contractive tendency, so obvious in abdominal 

evolutions and songs—in the individual notes, the individual 
oscillations, the progressive advances, etc., all leading to lower 
pitches—is the dominant feature in abdominal rhythm generally. 
And this seems to be the proper evolution fundamentally. It is 
the complementary opposite of the dominant feature in the 
thoraxic action generally. 
_ The most comprehensive rule to be observed in the execution 
of the respective songs should have relation to this fundamental 
feature of the respective rhythms—the thoraxic movement is 
predominantly dorsal in the voluntary action, the abdominal 
movement predominantly ventral in the voluntary action. 

And it should be remembered that the dorsal action should be 
applied to rzb-muscle as well as spinal-muscle, for the tendency, 
of the slender form especially, is to contract the dorsal strip of 
muscle of the spine alone, and so cause a back-fall of the thoraxic 
spine ; but the simultaneous expansion of the ribs being neglected, 
these instead of opening with the back curvature of the spine 
are actually caused to close thereby, thus giving a longitudinal 
stretch rather than a transverse opening. 

The antithesis should be noted that whereas in the thoraxic 
action it is the falls that are executed chiefly through subordinate, 
in the abdominal action it is the rises that are executed chiefly 
through subordinate (the breast in this case). But in abdominal 
action a certain amount of opening impulse can also be given 
simultaneously directly to principal, whereas in the thoraxic falls 
the simultaneous action directly on principal is the reverse—it 
must be prevented from following its natural tendency to close. 
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There are many features of a song indicative of whether it is 
“expansive ” or “contractive”’, such as trend of pitch-range, 
pace, distribution of notes on stretches. But these are all subject 
to variation ; song movement does not rigidly correspond to the 
body movement. For example, in many both thoraxic and 
abdominal songs, there may be found rises and falls alternating 
regularly and very equal (imagaly) to all appearances. But this 
is a fact that never fails—namely : that if the song is an expansive 
song, the tops of the rises are sure to be more rallentando or 
slowing-down compared with the bottoms of the falls. If this is 
so then the song is expansive, and is probably for treatment by 
the thorax (unless the pitch-ranges are strikingly low, or the pace 
very slow, when it may be abdominal ; but these exceptions will 
be referred to later). Whereas in the contractive songs it is the 
falls that are most rallentando at the fall bottoms, compared with 
the tops of the rises. If this is so, then the song must be con- 
tractively rendered, and is for abdominal treatment. These 
differences arise, of course, out of the fact that the compartment 
that has a tendency to stop at every summit, slows down when 
approaching the summit ; whereas the compartment that tends 
to stop at every hill-bottom systematically slows down when 
approaching the bottoms. y 

Now some difficulty may still be experienced by some in 
following these rules that I have framed in an endeavour to 
facilitate practical procedure with French and German songs 
especially. It is difficult for those who never have had an 
opportunity of hearing a whole mass of native voices in action to 
grasp the essential point. To these I should say there is a magic 
formula in aid. At first, when singing an expansive song, smile, 
and smile, and smile again with every rise; and especially at 
every down-dip that threatens to break down the pose. Let it 
be a broad bulbous smile, a broader smile than you have ever 
smiled in your life before, for it is a smile that is alien to our 
constitution in this island (but not in Ireland, that land of the 
most charming and genuine and spontaneous smile in all the 
world). 

For the abdominal characteristic action on the contrary, there 
is no need to exactly frown, but gravitate at every opening, 
especially if it is a high round and there is a danger of the action 
passing to the thorax. 

For what is in reality the structural meaning of a smile? A 
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smile is an opening or bulbing of the head segments. But the head 
segments cannot move, except in community with the other 
segments of the body. The smile movement in vocalization should 
properly have its beginning at the waist; for if not developed 
in this way, the probability is that the waist and the lower part 
of the thorax will reverse or close relatively instead of sharing in 
the opening; and that is the rationale at the root of squeals 
not music. 

There are two kinds of smiles; the expansive opening smile 
is the musical smile, and the close gripping smile, that is the 
“squealy ” locomotive “ galloping” smile—the one that causes 
the centre to close more than normal instead of opening it ; all 
that opens is a small bulb in the attic region of the lungs. 

It is interesting, by the way, for those who are interested in 
facial change, to perceive that if the face is to be effectively recast 
into any desired form, the body must first be slightly transposed 
into something roughly resembling that form. 

There is another reason for the very common squealy habit of 
the high-strungs. Of all types high-strung people are most 
susceptible to fear. In this particular case it is the fear of 
criticism that paralyses. How does it come about ? Simply by 
an involuntary and rigid closing in “ fear” of the very part that 
should act most strenuously, and at the very moment when it 
should act most strenuously—at the top-note. That is the moment 
chosen for a sudden access of fear, which immediately claps 
the centre to. This waist-section falls in instantly and 
irrevocably at the mere thought of ridicule in the high-strung 
constitution, and the body curves like a frightened snail’s 
preparatory to falling back into its shell. The will has no direct 
power over this involuntary action ; it is literally the penalty of 
greatness, or too tall slenderness. But there is a dodge by which 
the involuntary action can be overcome, and fear finally 
vanquished for evermore. The closure in fear appears to be simply 
a mechanical hitch in the working of the slender type of form. In 
the final stage of thoraxic action it is the topmost section of the 
thorax that is directing, and it is this predominance in action 
of this highest section that is partly the cause of the closure of 
the centre. The lower thorax instead of the lower abdomen will 
reverse, if the spine and the waist-rings are not instantly 
manipulated so as to prevent it. But if one is careful to firmly 
and deliberately open the lower-then-the-upper-waist first 
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(and in order to do so it may be necessary to make the upper 
thorax close meanwhile), the additional opening of the higher 
parts will follow on correctly ; but it is necessary to continue 
holding the upper abdomen and lower thorax rigidly open. 
When you have done this a considerable number of times with 
considerable difficulty, you will end, if you have sufficient 
perseverance, by being able to do it without any labour at all, 
and involuntarily. In this fear action the abdominal-base is not 
only not evacuated and plugged back, but it is actually pushed 
out by the collapse of the centre and the curving of the body. 
Hence the paralysis: the two sections of the body are then so 
disposed to each other that the two airs cannot act upon them so 
as to cause them to move in opposite directions. And the 
“feeling” of fear that accompanies the movement is possibly 
due to compression of parts, material or spiritual; or the like. 
It is necessary not only to hold the centre open with rigid 
volition, but to just as rigidly evacuate upwards and hold back 
the basal section. 

I have made the tiny overlines in the thoraxic examples, 
French especially, keep continuously opening, even over the falls, 
to signify the continuously expansive nature of the effort of the 
mind, even during the falls of the song, though the body does 
fall slightly. But the same lines in the abdominal songs I have 
made curve more in opposite directions at the two ends. 

In the French thoraxic, and German abdominal songs there 
must always be a conscious secondary sub. (or reversing) element 
in the extreme section of principal. The British imitator must 
consciously pull out this extreme section of principal at the bottoms 
of the falls of the particular section acting if the action is to 
progress properly in the proper national manner. This applies 
especially in the German songs, for the English, but in the 
French songs for the Scotch. 

These French and German modes respectively seem to me to be 
the proper vocal modes in the pure thoraxic and abdominal 
activities, having a view to the fundamental principle of the 
structural action ; which it is assumed cannot be seriously and 
persistently thwarted without causing congestion or even 
stoppage. On the other hand, I do not think the German mode of 
manipulating the thoraxic movement is the best one from the same 
point of view; and similarly and oppositely with the French 
abdominal movement. These will be referred to more particularly 
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in a subsequent chapter. The British, being more centrally-posed, 
ought theoretically to be more strictly right in both actions, 
but abdominally we can learn from the Germans, and thoraxically 
from the French. It is not a case of one being right and the other 
wrong, they all three seem right within the respective limitations. 
But it must be exact imitation. 

In the first place the fact that one compartment or the other 
is in predominance at all times in vocalization is by no means 
apparent to the mere mental feeling of a Britisher. It is not until 
we place the hands over the two compartments, and note the 
opposite rotations, and the change that takes place in the direction 
of the rotations when soprano and contralto, or, rather, thoraxic 
and abdominal, songs are sungalternately, that we realize the facts. 

But though the fundamental dual principle is obscured, even 
in tutored British efforts, and hopelessly muddled in untutored 
efforts, owing to the ease with which irregular wanderings from 
one mode to the other can be made, it cannot be ignored. Nor 
ig it ignored, instinctively speaking. It is, in fact, what singers, 
even the untutored, are always striving after, namely the easiest 
mode of working the body combined with good sound. And that, 
in fact, I think will ultimately be found to be nothing more nor 
less than an eternal search after the fundamental complete 
mechanical principle. 

The main facts to be borne in mind are (1) that if one com- 
partment initiates a song (or a section of a compound song com- 
prising several distinct movements), that compartment must 
continue to be the principal during the song or the section of the 
song, the other continuing to act the more subordinate reversing 
role ; and (2) that the movements are slightly oblique in opposite 
directions. 

Since the British pose is more central, and the predominancy 
of one compartment consequently more under the neutralizing 
restraint of the other, the special rhythmic characteristics of the 
two compartments seem to disappear in the movements, and also 
in many British songs. That is to say, rises and falls are more 
equal, and notes are cast more equally on rises and falls, in both 
thoraxic and abdominal songs ;_ so that the special characteristics 
appear to be wiped out in both. But it is not so; the facts are 
merely obscured ; but they are obscured, and if it had been left 
to the British movements and songs to disclose the secret of the 
mechanism, the possibility is that it would not have been found. 
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The result is a certain amount of wiping out of the special 
thoraxic and abdominal characteristics, but not of the necessity 
to observe the respective rules of procedure ; but, on the contrary, 
all the greater necessity to strictly observe the rules, just because 
the rises and falls are more equal, and there is always a strong 
tendency to pass irregularly from one predominancy to the other, 
as the height or depth of any particular song-rise or fall permits. 

Some consideration is therefore necessary sometimes to decide 
which species of movement is required for a particular song. The 
general abdominal range is slower in every respect than the 
thoraxic. The pitch-range is lower, but this latter is no absolute 
criterion to guide in the choice, for the difference between the 
first stage thoraxic and the first stage abdominal in the same 
individual seems to be only about a major or minor third, so that 
if the range is unusually high in a particular abdominal song, 
and rather low in a particular thoraxic song, the two ranges of 
these two particular songs may be identical. So that pitch-range 
is not a satisfactory guide. A better criterion is the sentiment of 
the song which will cause the appropriate action to be set in 
motion instinctively—quicker, lighter, gayer movements being 
taken up by the thorax, slower, steadier, graver movements by 
the abdomen. But to be set in motion spontaneously does not 
mean that one and the same compartment will be continued in 
steady predominancy without digressions. It is really necessary 
at first to place the two palms of the hands over the two sections 
to know which is actually opening. And even great singers 
with fine natural voices will be surprised to find what digressions 
are made, and how they habitually work against the fundamental 
law—action which could hardly take place in any artificial 
machine without breaking the machine, and it must assuredly 
end by breaking or congesting the vocal machine, that is to say, 
the entire body, though the process might be so gradual as 
not to be appreciated for what it is; and possibly would not 
be understood, even if it were sudden, so little do we really com- 
prehend the body to be a simple mechanism, working possibly 
to a certain extent under the independent manipulation of 
the air. 

After some practice with hands laid on, one arrives at a facility 
in keeping a check by the internal mental feeling. 

But even sentiment sometimes fails to allocate a song; the 
sure test is the incidence of the rallentandings or slowing-downs. 
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If these are arranged for the tops of rises, it is assuredly an 
expansive song, and probably thoraxic ; if for the bottoms of the 
falls it is contractive, and probably abdominal. Sometimes an 
occasional oscillation of a song is intended to be slowed down on 
the other half of the oscillation. Such irregularities, however, 
should not be passed on to the other compartment, but the active 
compartment must be forced momentarily out of its gait in order 
to take them. 

Now since two types of abdominal song are to be found in the 
English collections—the more imagal type and the more distorted 
type; to which latter category the examples used in 
illustration of this chapter belong, whereas those included for 
Chapter II were of the more imagal type—and as different pro- 
cedures are required for these, it is necessary to decide beforehand 
which movement is represented in the song. It is lucky 
that the particular type of the song is frequently suggested 
by the mere notal arrangement of the oscillations in the 
piece (staff notation). The more distorted type usually shows 
a succession of long falls with pauses at the bottoms, whereas 
the more imagal type resembles thoraxic songs more in 
the written piece, as in the action. In the imagal type the sub. 
is the thorax, whereas in the distorted type the thorax, though 
more inhibited, is still the main sub., but a part at the base always 
acts at the same time. And especially at the bottoms of these 
precipitate falls it is this basal reversing part that must be pulled 
out and then inpressed. Whereas in the imagal type it is the 
main sub.—the thorax—that usually must be most outpulled 
and inpressed at bottom rounds. These, it will be realized, are 
two antagonistic differences, and anyone who cannot distinguish 
clearly between them in practice cannot distinguish between 
upper contralto and lower, and upper baritone and lower (or 
bass), action; and they will have to confine themselves to the 
rendering of songs within their own narrow constitutional limits. 
But, as a matter of fact, they never do confine themselves to songs 
set for their own constitutional limits, but a baritone or a con- 
tralto is frequently to be heard singing songs for all the abdominal 
levels. But anything that is not set for their particular 
constitution, be it upper or lower, will not be rendered properly. 
The basal song. will trip up the higher baritone or contralto who 
is in the habit of singing more imagally and conversely. For 
example, for a basal song, if the body has not been automatically 
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suitably disposed by songs for the three preceding stages, it is 
necessary when beginning to gently inpress the upper and middle 
abdomen, and so give the basal section a chance to take up the 
greatest activity ; and such gentle inpressure may be necessary 
at the commencement of every oscillation until such procedure 
becomes instinctive after much habit. A contralto is perfectly 
capable of singing with the lowest section in the proper manner, 
or a soprano for that matter, just as a lower soprano is capable 
of singing nicely and properly with the apexal section, provided 
that similar precautions (in the opposite direction) are correctly 
taken. A contralto also could sing quite nicely with the highest 
thoraxic section when the proper posing is understood. 

I have specially indicated these outpullings and inpressings of 
the subsidiary basal and apexal sub. respectively in the songs 
appended, German and French especially, for this is an essential 
if these songs are to be rendered in the proper national rhythm. 
Sometimes it is the terminal section of the vessel that must be 
manipulated ; sometimes it is the extreme terminal point of the 
spine that is simply oscillated. 

The specimen I have given in illustration of the highest 
thoraxic movement (British), “‘ The shades of night were falling ” 
(No. 25), has not been chosen because of its suitability, but 
because it is one of a class, rather, that tends to develop the 
squealer. 

This song, even at this high pitch, has a suggestion of the 
German manner. It is, of course, a beautiful song for those who 
have a thorough knowledge and mastery of the instrument, but 
even these must suffer a strain since it goes much against the basic 
involuntary movement. But sopranos should go to the French 
rather than the Germans for the preliminary understanding of 
the natural working of the instrument in their own special line, 
and should apply themselves in the first instance to simple and 
typical national movements such as “ Inspirez-moi”, which 
represents a disposition of the notes very much in accordance 
with the natural involuntary body-movement. This song, “ The 
shades of night,” and also ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair”, 
(No. 8), given as a specimen of British highest thoraxic 
action, are really “acrobatic” songs, especially for women. 
The very first line of the first verse, making a sudden high leap 
from a few low and monopitchal notes, tends to close the centre 
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with the leap upwards, whereas the line in “ Inspirez-moi ” 
moving in easy and regular steps upwards, there is not the same 
difficulty in keeping the centre open, even though the pitch- 
range is high. The other lines of the first verse of “ The shades of 
night” have all a certain influence in the same direction. It is 
only a finished expert that can take these leaps and yet keep the 
centre open, and a beginner should not seriously try it lest they 
form the bad squealy habit. 

Then, again, the second extract from “ The shades of night ” 
—the closing passage of the poem—is extremely high-pitched, 
but there is only one phrase—r. r. r. m.—that is something 
approximating to the natural movement of this highest section. 
All the others are really closings. The song is, in fact, on the 
abdominal model and written presumably by a person of German 
proclivities and not of German training alone. This style of song 
will come more correctly to a high tenor than to a high soprano ; 
but it is a high soprano as often as not that sings it, and a high 
soprano is capable of rendering it with effect, provided the proper 
precautions are taken. 

‘““My mother bids me bind my hair,” also by a German— 
Haydn—is more true to the thoraxic movement, but it 
also has deep dips for this high level, and moreover it requires 
rapid, agile, and smooth treatment. It is not a song for the 
soprano beginner, having the same tendency to develop the 
squealy habit ; or any habit anyhow, for the proper section may 
begin the action, but at the approach of the first height that 
section will be completely abandoned, and so will collapse, 
while meanwhile a dodge is made up a storey or two, or even three 
for the top note. Then at the approach of the low dip, there will 
be another complete abandonment, and a dodge, down this time, 
a storey or two or even three for the low note ; and so on endlessly. 

Now, why? What is the structural reason at the root of this 
rule that one section should continue steadily to be the centre of 
the action throughout the duration of the simple song? Because 
the “ momentum ” of an oscillating tissue is not the result of the 
voluntary and involuntary impulse alone, but of these plus the 
properties known as “elasticity” and “inertia” of the 
tissue. The motion in consequence of these technicalities 
accumulates automatically with the continuance of the swing in 
the same direction, and the swing will only continue in the same 
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direction if the one and same section continues in the “ direction ” 
of the action. 

It would be as well, therefore, to read up at this stage the 
articles in the encyclopedias, textbooks, etc., on these 
technicalities—elasticity, inertia, momentum—in order to arrive 
at some kind of an understanding as to how motion accumulates 
automatically in this way. 


CHAPTER VI 


REGULARLY ALTERNATING Sones AND Bopy MovEMENTS 


¢ 2? 


There now seemed to be all the parts or “joints” necessary 
for the “ jointing ” up of a complete unified theory of the vocal 
working of the body. 

The idea was of two simple compartments of half-stretched 
material, mutually hinged to each other at the waist, and so 
effectively and harmoniously united in soft tissue and girders 
that when the one was expanded by force applied with a slight 
obliquity, the other was caused thereby to reverse mechanically 
at its extremity ; both compartments returning to normal again 
on the removal of the force owing to the inherent elasticity of 
the common tissue and the appropriate arrangement of the 
girders. Song-oscillations simply represented a more or less 
regular, intensified, repetition of such transformations. 

This dual body oscillatory action might be likened to the dual 
see-saw action of a disturbed balance, which moves partly by 
the physical force of gravity. The regular external force in 
the vocal action is, of course, not gravity, but air-pressure acting 
on the interior walls of the active compartment, also probably 
in this case simultaneously on the exterior of the caving part of 
the other member of the duality. And the likeness would be more 
perfect if the balance could be caused to go, in each direction, 
in a serves of oscillations instead of one single fall. After moving 
in one direction the balance returns to its normal rest- 
pose again ; and the other scale then moves down. But in the 
vocal evolutions, after the “swing” in one oblique direction, 
executed in a series of efforts, and the return to normal, giving 
the one voice, thoraxic or abdominal according to the com- 
partment initiating the movement, there is then in the vocal 
instrument usually a stop or hitch with inability or disinclination 
to pass on to the “ swang”’. There was therefore a missing link 
that was necessary to bind the two sets into one continuous move- 
ment, to give one organic whole. One can pass through the 
thoraxic stages, experimentally at least if not brilliantly with 
some spontanity, and return again to the normal pose. But 
there there is a tendency to stop or to return over the same ground ° 
rather than to “swang”’. At other times one can pass through 
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the abdominal stages, and return again. But there again is a 
lack of spontaneity in passing from one set to the other, the 
tendency being rather to return through the same stages. 

But in certain circumstances there is spontaneity even here in 
“ erossing the line”. When simply resting after a vocal exercise 
of the one kind or the other, the body will pass silently, of its own 
accord, in its own basic involuntary action from the one activity 
to the other. 

But even in vocal action such crossings do sometimes take 
place involuntarily. It was Hogmanay night (St. Sylvestre, 
Weihnachtsabend). Feeling sentimental, I though I would wander 
once more in imagination among the old scenes, so took down the 
old collection, hummed over the old tunes, and looking into the 
legendary fire old films came back that had lain practically 
undisturbed for a score of years. How clear and bright those faces 
in the films! How different those people look now. And, 
heavens, what sensations then! Oh, to be a child again, and have 
them back again without the pain that intermingled! It was 
hardly believable; but the kinemist in its ordinary healthy 
reproductions can not le! 

My very pose has been transformed in these moments 
unawares. I am falling into the old dialect—the old accent. 
I am making an effort to tune up the old dialectic songs, not as 
I squeaked them off myself in the old days, but as I used to hear 
the great singers—local—sing them. The singer is a male voice. 
The poem is declamatory of some man’s sentimental vagaries. 
The oscillations are excessively long and slow. It would require 
a sea-worm’s staggering length to do justice to these, is the 
thought that passes through my mind. Nevertheless, I reflect, 
with my practically completed theory, I ought to be able to 
compass them rationally myself. In fact, the theory goes to the 
wall if I can’t. This appalling issue rouses me to genuine effort. 

Still I can make nothing of them. I pause for consideration ; 
and the kinemist, as its habit is when the will relaxes effort, soon 
begins reproducing films in an order of its own choice. The body 
at such times is a literal picture-house, “always showing.” 
Movies pass through, myriad as the sands of the sea-shore. 

In this waking trance I fall to murmuring the phrases of one of 
the songs illustrating this chapter, “The sun had gaen dun,” 
a common type of old Scottish song of which there are many 
examples in the collections. The phrases were accompanied with 
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movements of my body. I pensively followed these movements of 
my body, with no particular attention, but it dawned on me 
presently that these movements were going quite smoothly and 
easily. I consequently focused attention on them, and found 
that there were three thoraxic oscillations—or, rather, one 
oscillation made up of three separate “tugs” or ripples; then 
it turned, and there was an abdominal oscillation, which was 
similarly three-rippled. Now that reminded me of the mode of 
loco-progression of a thick old earthworm that I had recently met 
in the street, and I wondered idly if worms since they move in 
that particular way, feel as I felt at that moment in my vocal 
evolutions. 

There was no particular preparation for this movement, no 
posing, no send-off. The tentacles are applied to a point on the 
thorax where the pull is easiest ; that is to the waist section just 
above the junction. When pulling very longitudinally at this 
section nearest to the common hinge, the dual compartments 
“give”, or fall into their respective rédles, with the least 
expenditure of voluntary effort. It is not the will so much that 
decides that there shall be three ripples, but possibly the air 
actions. The three ripples in one direction are then followed by 
a real abdominal swang action (in which the abdomen takes in 
air), which is similarly three-rippled. It is very imagal see-saw 
work ; but in three ripples each way, instead of one. 

This song rendered in this very involuntary manner is a very 
medial, and a very longitudinal, movement. The base is 
not plugged in, the breast is never much distended ; there is 
therefore a ready drop, with spontaneous crossing of the line, and 
real abdominal alternation. This may not be considered to be 
the most effective mode of rendering this type of song. I have 
heard these songs sung in public places by experts, when I am 
sure they were produced in a different way ; but it was the natural 
involuntary manner on this occasion ; and let it be recalled, this 
inquiry is not fundamentally an inquiry into the most 
“fashionable ” manner, but the manner which may be presumed 
to correspond most closely with the mechanical basis of the 
instrument. 

The interest of this—what I shall term “regularly 
alternating ’ vocal movement, was the particularly close analogy 
it pointed with the alimentary. There is no hitching at these 
very regular involuntary transpositions, only a brief delay. Such 
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absolute involuntariness of the change must be an absolute 
essential of the alimentary basis, since the latter is supposed— 
and does certainly in sleep—work involuntarily. 

Thus, it becomes more and more obvious to the mind from the 
observation of the body movement in this kind of song that 
alternations from thoraxic to abdominal action, or conversely, 
should take place in our musical practice for the efficiency of the 
music itself, no matter what the constitutional pose of the singer 
may be—soprano or contralto, etc. There should be—not 
necessarily regular alternation as in these songs—but alternating 
periods, at least, of both forms. 

Therefore, we must ask ourselves, for practical vocal purposes, 
how is the transposition to be made when it is necessary to 
make it with some expedition, in the course of a “‘ compound ” 
song such as ‘Du, meine Seele”, Illustration No. 33. 
Now, in Chapter II, was discussed the method of preventing the 
transposition : the reverse of that procedure ought to bring about 
the change. It was found that in thoraxic action there is need to 
exercise care lest the fall be such that the next opening will 
abort. The plan was to avoid all voluntary aiding of the falls, 
but actually to hold principal open (at its top part) while 
executing the notes on the falls expansively (dorsally). This 
procedure reversed should give the transposition—namely 
simply allowing the fall to take place and rendering the notes 
ventrally. After the fall the abdomen will presently be felt 
to be issuing from the domed floor of the thorax. Then, at a 
certain point in its movement, air will be felt to be setting into 
the lower wing of the lungs from the exterior, but also from the 
upper lungs-branch. When the current of the air and the elasticity 
of the abdomen combined has brought the latter to the 
point when it may be regarded as on an equal footing of freedom 
with the thorax, then the will can step in to aid—but not before, 
for any aid that is given too soon will be appropriated by the 
thorax as long as it has the slightest predominancy. 

The abdomen is then freed, and will then act elastically owing 
to its previous contracted condition, and aided by the inflowing 
of the current of air. Even gravity, in erect humans, must aid 
in bringing about a state of compensating predominance and 
action by the abdomen. 

Unfortunately these structural facts cannot always, or, at 
least, are not always indicated in the setting out of songs con- 
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sisting of two movements—a thoraxic passage followed by an 
abdominal (or the contrary). When thoraxic and abdominal 
passages follow each other without a special hiatus in the piece, 
the custom of the untutored is to allow of no delay whatever ; 
in other words, to make no transposition, and the thing will not 
come about spontaneously. The consequence is the passage which 
is clearly abdominal from the decided change of the rhythm is 
continued by the thorax, and the song from that point onwards 
is quite a failure. But sometimes there is a decided interval in 
the music where these changes are to be made; an interval 
marked by a series of signs technically known as “rests”’. 
But if this indication is obeyed literally, then the transposition 
will not take place. What occupies these “rest” intervals, in 
this case at least, should really be a decidedly voluntary 
transposing. 

“ Sighing ” is a phenomenon that seems to be associated with 
a natural involuntary transposition—not a forced sigh, as when 
one is feeling oppressed, and desirous of overcoming the 
oppression, one endeavours to “raise the weight” on the 
oppressed section by a forced inspiration, which is followed by a 
“momentic”’ expiration or a sigh in other words—but an 
envoluntary sigh, or sudden inspiration such as sometimes awakes 
one suddenly from sleep, when one is conscious that there has 
been a kind of stoppage in the breathing just before. This 
temporary stoppage possibly represents a very slow act of 
transposition—from the central it would be—and the sudden 
involuntary inspiration or sigh represents the sudden opening of 
the thorax or the abdomen as the case may be, and the con- 
sequent sudden awakening. 

I should add that though the movement of “ The sun had 
gaen dun” seems to suggest alimentary action, and therefore 
the order of alternation—thoraxic—abdominal—would seem on 
this basis to be the correct and only order possible ; yet there are 
some very similar songs that follow the opposite order, such as 
“O’ a’ the aerts the wann can blah”’, (No. 32). This last, by the 
way, is suggestive of the loco-action of caterpillar “ dry-twig ”’. 

Finally, it may be thought that I am disparaging these Scottish 
songs by the comments I have made upon them ; but the reverse 
is the fact. I do not think there are any more beautiful songs than 
these ; but that may be prejudice in favour of the songs of my 
own—my native land. 


CHAPTER VII 


THe Various Parts or THEORY UNIFIED INTO A COMPLETE, 
OrGANIC WHOLE 


This type of song, “ The sun had gaen dun,” that gave some- 
thing like regular swing-swang movement, with the two com- 
partments acting alternately, filled the breach between the 
thoraxic and abdominal movements. Such songs are not common 
in print, and much less common in execution, the usual style 
being a succession of swings (without the swangs) under the con- 
tinued predominance of one compartment or the other. Church 
music, however, when it is very slow and very central is frequently 
of this nature, no doubt because all types contribute to the 
rendering of church music, and the untutored with the tutored ; 
and this central mode is the most practicable mode in such 
circumstances. 

There now seemed disclosed from the various rhythms of 
different song and body movements, all the parts necessary for 
the formation of a complete theory. There was the series of 
thoraxic songs, and body movements, giving collectively one 
complete expansion, followed by the fall to normal; and there 
was the series of abdominal song and body oscillations giving 
unitedly one complete contraction, followed again by the return 
to the normal half-open pose. The binding link was represented 
by these regularly-alternating songs. 

In the initial silent central breathing oscillation, the com- 
partments appear to act in unison and very transversely (but 
still the presumption need not be ruled out, that the thorax is 
not the main actor in the openings and the abdomen in the 
closings, even in the absolutely transverse action). But in 
vocalization the two do not work in unison, but the thorax opens 
and closes first with the other compartment reversing at its 
extremity. Then the abdomen acts. There is a certain expansive- 
ness in the abdominal action in the beginning, but it is the falls 
of the abdomen that ultimately become precipitate. The abdomen 
therefore practically acts as a gradual evacuator of the whole 
body length, for the thorax undergoes passive reduction especially 
during its initial expansive activities. 
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The various steps of the automatic element in the vocal 
evolutions of the body might be set out as follows :— 


(1) The opening stretches the elastic material of all but the 
basal section, which is simultaneously caused to contract beyond 
normal. 

(2) The opening then closes mechanically because of the 
elasticity of the material. 

(3) The action is then taken up mechanically by the elastic 
abdomen because of its previous enforced contraction under the 
preceding thoraxic action. And also of course owing to gravity. 
It opens. And then, 

(4) it closes, also elastically, because its opening was beyond 
normal. That is a simple, rough idea of the mechanical design and 
action of the structure. 

If to that may be added an idea of automatic manipulation by 
two airs (or even more), then we have some idea of some basic 
automaticity of both mechanism and manipulation. 

But voluntary intervention seems to be absolutely necessary 
even in this basic element, because (1) every individual seems 
to be more or less rigified in a particular pose that interferes 
with some part or other of this theoretic basic involuntaryness 
of action. Which action would therefore presumably come 
eventually to a standstill without the voluntary aiding. 

Again (2), the alimentary aspect gives cause for thought. 
This branch of the activities seems to demand something like 
an algebraic equation of the absorptive and ejective alternations. 
If therefore there is a rigidity of pose that interferes with such 
result, then the will would have to act correctively. 

These limitations of individuals seem to be due to rigification 
of the tissues in a particular shade of pose, which seems to set 
in early in the embryonic life of the individual. Such rigification 
has the effect of increasing the power and facility of the movement 
in the particular shade of pose for a time, but only for a time, 
since the very fact of the rigidity restricts the movement between 
obstructive limits. This rigification is associated with the 
“vital” activities of the tissues themselves, with which this 
inquiry takes no concern. The elastic envelope and girders of the 
human mechanism differ in this respect from the elastic envelope 
and girders of any artificial inanimate machine. 

But causes for hesitation in a particular pose that might give 
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the vital agencies a chance to act so as to create rigification have 
been suggested in these natural hesitations in certain very 
stable poses—at the “ solstices’”’ and at the “equinoxes’”’. And 
there are the other, slighter, hitching points. Hence one has 
an idea of possible causes for the great variety of types, and 
voices, that exist. 

But any type whatever, no doubt, can by intelligent voluntary 
action pass to and fro between the limits of a more complete, 
and perfect, cycle, and this not without facility when the proper 
adjustments are understood. Let me note again the stages in 
such an experiment, beginning from the central involuntary 
transverse “‘ breathing” oscillation, so-called. 

Then, one compartment seems to be favoured and progress 
sets in; the oscillation becomes thoraxic waist, say, then breast, 
and then, if the breast oscillation is directed voluntarily so as to 
leave the body in the pure-thoraxic pose, there follows the two 
more transverse, pure-thoraxic, stages, which take the body to 
the limit of bulbous distension with a certain obliquity headwards. 
Beyond these stages there seems to be no going. It is these 
British and French thoraxic movements combined that seem to 
represent the proper thoraxic evolution ; from the point of view 
of best and most fluent vocalization, and also perhaps of the 
fundamental involuntary basis. 

In this thoraxic evolution which opens the body transversely 
with some slight obliquity headwards into the expanded “ bird ”’ 
form, there is felt with the change to the purest thoraxic pose— 
the third level—to be a sudden shift of the dual action headwards, 
as if a shorter length of the spine suddenly divided itself into a 
new duality ; with the part at the bottom closed, and pressed 
back, and left out of the opening and closing duality ; and so, 
inhibited in a way, but not absolutely, it still oscillates more or 
less, and this is sometimes an important factor in the general 
result. The pure and the purest thoraxic poses are not stabilized 
if this basal section does not close and fall back in this manner. 
This therefore might be regarded as a main key to the pure and 
purest thoraxic posing. If this takes place—with a shght jerk— 
the other features follow on very spontaneously, if slowly. 
The body expands and then settles down on the base ;_ and the 
neck (not the head) then falls back, and the head then feels as 
if it bulbed and then settled down on the neck pressed back at 
ws base. That is the bird form. 
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But after the expansive evolution there follows the fall to 
normal in the reversed order of these stages or more rapidly. 

After the return to normal there may be a certain amount of 
hitch, but if the transposition has been made voluntarily or 
involuntarily, progression can be continued through the four 
abdominal stages (three levels), and then back again in reversed 
order to normal. This abdominal progress should also be trans- 
verse, but with a certain obliquity downwards, and have the 
proper adjustment for pure abdominal action at the second level, 
for it is the British plus German abdominal that seems the proper 
evolution. At the change to the purest abdominal (third level) 
there will be felt to be a shift of the dual activities, as if a shorter 
length of spine suddenly divided itself into a new opening and 
closing duality; with a part at the top left out, partially 
evacuated, collapsed, and inhibited in some way, but not abso- 
lutely, it still oscillates. Then there is the return to normal again. 

And those constitutionally posed for one sectional activity 
ought to sing “ serially ” with all the sections ; that is obvious, 
if the initial fundamental movement upon which all the 
voluntary movements are superimposed, is not to be destroyed. 
And that there is not great difficulty in following out the com- 
plete cycle is equally obvious. It only requires a little intelligence 
and care at the critical points—not to aid the hitchings, as we are 
most prone to do, but to work against them. I think no song, how- 
ever, has ever been set for the complete cycle possible in 
experimentation. Since the majority cf individuals work 
chronically in one pose only, the majority, especially of national 
songs, are simple songs suited for one pose only. A compound 
song, representing two or more distinct sectional move- 
ments, such as “Du meine Seele” illustrating the previous 
chapter, should not be attempted until the mechanism has 
been thoroughly understood in all its “ simple” movements, 
for until that has been done the compound song will either be 
sung throughout by the constitutional pose and section, or by 
any section anyhow. 

Now, how are songs or passages of songs suitable for 
experimentation with the complete cycle to be known? As a 
tule the concluding half-oscillation of individual movements of a 
compound song of two or more movements marks a departure 
from the rhythm prevailing throughout the passage. Such 
departure from the rhythm in the closing half-swing sounds very 
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“effective ’, and may be deemed to be introduced into the song 
merely for the sake of effect, but in reality it is there from 
necessity, namely to correspond with an involuntary change of 
pose of the body. This concluding half-oscillation represents 
half of the change of pose ; the other half of the change evolves, 
or is voluntarily effected, silently, in the pause that intervenes 
before the commencement of the next movement of the 
compound song. 

There is also a slowing-down on the concluding half-oscillation. 
This slackening of pace at the end of an expansive or contractive 
passage, is also a mark of the change ; for there is a certain delay 
over the most spontaneous and easy transitions—those from 
section to section of the same compartment. 

This final semi-swing is often an unusually impressive descent, 
as in the ending to the first passage of “Du meine Seele”’. 
Indeed, final half-swings are grouped indiscriminately, technically, 
under the term “cadences”; and not merely this special 
transitional half-swing, but the half-swing that ends every poetic 
line with a slight slackening of pace, but without change of 
thythm. But endings of passages are not all cadences, or falls. 
Many of these so-called cadences are in reality ascents, especially 
in soprano songs, which ascents are marked with the same 
deliberation, and with a still greater prolongation and 
attenuation of the concluding notes than in the falls. See No. 3. 

Now, when a waist-thoraxic song, say, ends in this manner, it 
marks the natural stabilization in the slightly expanded form 
preparatory to a mid-thoraxic effort. Hach new sectional move- 
ment therefore begins from a stabilized expansion of form, which 
at has been the object of the preceding sectional effort to attain to. 
Several attempts to this end are usually made which are 
unsuccessful, then finally the last is successful. This can be 
gathered from the common form of expansive songs. There is 
frequently a rise of pitch-range in the second oscillation, then a 
slight fall back in the third, with a rise again in the fourth, and 
then the stabilization ; or there may be, again, a fall in the fifth 
with a final highest rise at the sixth with the rallentanding, 
showing that stabilization is on the point of establishment. 

If it is not the intention to have action at the higher level, 
there is, then, usually an intermediate passage of the song with 
the pitch-ranges following the opposite trend—that is, a fall to 
normal again. After which it finishes usually with a repetition of 
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the expansive passage, or part of it. See some songs 
illustrating this chapter, a few lines of which were used to 
illustrate previous chapters. No. 40 is a good example. 

But if the song is compound, and has only reached the end of 
an individual movement, the rallentanding represents the half of 
a transposition to a higher pose. The other half of the trans- 
position is, or should be, effected silently by the singer before the 
commencement of the next section of the compound song at the 
new level; and usually in a slightly different rhythm; 
(and perhaps in a different “key”, or shifting of the diatonic 
ladder upwards in pitch-range to suit the new, higher, body- 
level, which gives a higher pitch-range). See No. 3. 

Similarly with the change marking the conclusion of the 
long-swing breast action and the commencement of the shorter- 
swinged breast action. And, again, the change to the third level 
for the end of the expansion. 

The transposings in the return progress through the three 
thoraxic levels are easier. Passages of compound songs are some- 
times set for these returns in stages. But how do the “ cadences ” 
run in the return ? It is more automatic, this return through the 
thoraxic to the normal pose, but it is not without its interest. 
The final half-swings are all found to be, not ascents, but descents, 
or actual cadences in the original sense of the word. In this they 
resemble abdominal finales, in fact, the whole style of oscillation 
in a retrograde thoraxic progress resembles the abdominal style, 
but the tone is still thoraxic. 

This fact, that abdominal songs or passages of compound 
songs usually end with a falling half-swing, no doubt accounts 
for the circumstance that all final half-swings have been classed 
technically as cadences, for technical development of theory in 
the immediate past has been largely the work of men, and with 
all respect to the genius of MAN (without prejudice of course, to 
the genius of woman) their conclusions on such subjects must be 
lop-sided, since the majority of men have a bias to abdominal 
action. Even when listening to the highest-pitched tenor voice— 
that is the male voice with the constitutional bias to the thoraxic 
form of activity—the impression is that their highest notes have 
their murmured tails turning downwards at the ends, which 
implies that the instrument is closing. This slight, but significant, 
difference in the tailing of the highest notes is brought out well 
in high tenor and soprano duets in operas or the like, when high- 
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pitched exclamations are alternating between the two. It 
practically means structurally that the tenor has not stabilized 
the pose in the open formation. I suppose men do succeed in 
this effort in the “ falsetto ” voice, but the falsetto rarely sounds 
anything but an unpleasing caricature of the feminine to me; 
just as the opposite—the manlike bass by a woman—sounds 
disagreeable. I have never heard the latter seriously attempted 
by a woman. 

The knowledge that ascending finales of song-movements 
mark a transition to a higher section, and descending to a 
lower—and that applies to every sectional activity of the whole 
body length, and not to the thoraxic sections only—is useful 
in practice. For if a decidedly descending finale to a passage comes, 
by structural ignorance of the composer, or in an ambitious 
acrobatic song, just before a passage set for a higher part of the 
body, it will dispose the body for a lower activity, and the 
required action at the higher level will be found to be difficult 
or impossible, except to those who have acquired a knowledge of 
the instrument, and perfect facility in rapid silent adjustment. 

The song passages for the regular abdominal stages should, 
theoretically, end with a falling half-oscillation. But the return 
abdominal stages being more like the ascending thoraxic stages, 
the finales of the corresponding song-passages should, 
theoretically, be ascents. But songs are not bound to correspond 
exactly with the body movement; but, on the other hand, 
the body movement in a headward progress should obviously end 
in an opening, and the song-finale if it is the reverse—namely a 
fall—should be made to work in with the proper body-movement, 
by executing it by inpressure of sub. In progressive action wp 
the abdomen there is a part of the base that acts as sub. as well 
as the thorax, and it is this basal part that comes in for the 
inpressure in this case. 

This whole, regular, complete, evolution is, of course, 
experimental. As has been said the average song is for one pose 
alone, and one sectional activity predominantly. The usual 
procedure for a (thoraxic) song of this ordinary one-sectional 
type is for the oscillations to tend upwards in the first passage ; 
then there is an intermediate passage with them tending down- 
wards ; then there is usually a concluding uprise again of the 
same or less extent, as the first. In other words, it is a twice- 
repeated attempt at an advance to a higher section. See No. 1. 
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See the other illustrations, in which the intermediate 
part will be seen to differ in this way from the first and last part. 
In the abdominal songs it is the opposite, especially in the 
German songs—it is a falling of pitch-range in the first part ; 
then a rising in the intermediate part ; and then a falling again 
at the end. In other words it is a twice-repeated attempt to 
fall to a lower body-section. The German national song-books 
show many simple specimens following this evolution. No set 
of national songs I have seen are so much alike in this respect, 
or so true to the corresponding natural movement of the body 
or so easy in execution; and none can be said to be more 
beautiful when well sung, or even when sung by the native 
untrained voices. Though these may be somewhat harsh and 
lagging sometimes, the points in which they excel can always be 
felt by the listener. 

Let me repeat, rise and fall of pitch-range in “ simple” songs 
does not mean change of section, though it may appear at times 
that another section is contributing the greater effort. Such 
contributions are auxiliary and temporary. The initial pose of 
spine roust be maintained strictly throughout the simple song, 
and the predominant section never forced to collapse; but 
always representing the centre of the action, if not the greatest 
force at all times. It is only when there are successive passages 
in the song, giving it the appearance of being compounded of 
two or more simple songs, that the pose of the spine changes 
and the predominancy passes to another section with the definite 
change of level in the song, as in “Si les petits enfants” 
and ‘‘ Du meine Seele.”” In the former it will be observed that 
the finale of the first passage appears from the notal run to be a 
fall, and it will probably be so rendered by the British executant ; 
but the body action should be a holding up of principal (as 
indicated by the overline) while back pressing terminal to get 
the fall of pitch. There is a certain automatic basis for this 
procedure. These are more or less acrobatic songs, which 
are not likely to be rendered correctly without a knowledge 
of the general working of the instrument. The song “ Ave 
Maria” (Illustration No. 41) is not strictly a song of 
this nature, since the rhythm is not strikingly different in 
the different passages and the “ key ” does not change. But the 
difference of the ranges and style of the first, second, and third 
parts of the expansion, are such as to make it impossible to 
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render them well with one and the same pose—the ordinary 
British pose. The ordinary singer would render it so, but the 
result would be rather squealy, and the effort a strain. It is 
better to make the consceous transpositions to the pure-thoraxic 
pose at the third line, and to maintain this pose at the advance 
to the third or neck-level at the fifth line. 

This “ Ave Maria” is a difficult song throughout in other of 
its features. For example, every oscillation throughout all the 
sections must be very expansive in action, but there are deep 
fluctuations almost in every line, and some lines are pure falls 
as far as the notes are concerned ; but these last, like the others, 
must be rendered expansively. The song, therefore, 
calls for the utmost skill in manipulating the notes on these 
falls and deep fluctuations. These must be rendered by 
manipulation of sub. with principal meanwhile kept going up. 
Again, just because of these great down-fluctuations, it must, 
though advancing to excessively high ranges, be very bulbous 
work throughout, for if there is any infalling of centre in the 
openings, the falls and fluctuations will be impeded. An 
experiment will show how very difficult it is to keep these great 
rapid ascents bulbous at the centre. It should be a stretch 
forward rather than an opening in the latter part. 

It is really more suitable for execution by a tenor singer, but 
it is assigned in the opera to a soprano. 

These ambitious thoraxic efforts are much more common in 
the song compositions of the great German composers than of 
the French composers. The French understand their own 
speciality better than the Germans. These high-ranged thoraxic 
efforts in German compositions point no doubt to admiration and 
imitation of the special points of the neighbouring nation. But 
imitation is not always so simple a matter as it seems, for in our 
imitations of others we cannot divest ourselves of our own 
characteristics, or we do not wish to. The German special points 
are fine falls. Therefore, in their imitation of the French— 
or Italian, possibly it is—they compound these Latin rises with 
their own falls. It is ideal, of course, and very successful in the 
unlimited piano, but it does not accord with the capabilities 
of the vocal mechanism in its structure and working. 

It is really very acrobatic work, the execution of some of these 
German vocal masterpieces, quite out of the province of the 
untutored. But it is usually the untutored that are the most 
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enthusiastic in the attempt. When I was a schoolgirl we were 
required, for example, to attend the village choral union, and 
among other things to practise Handel’s “ Messiah”. The 
Scots are peculiar in choosing the reputedly best things in music, 
reading, etc., regardless of their own taste, and no matter how 
difficult or how little suited for the particular “ areal” capacity, 
or the capacity of the individuals at the time. Just have it 
approved by the best educational authorities, and that is 
the thing for the ambitious Scot, even in the smallest villages, 
or used to be; no jangling trash for them. And if the mechanism 
has to be broken, it may as well be shattered at once, as slowly 
rotted away by incessant futile tappings towards the gates of 
heaven that one hears sometimes in some places. It is certain 
that however much and lustily singing is dutifully pursued in 
the schools and choral unions in Scotland, there is very little 
afterwards in the private life of the average Scottish home. 
There is always a certain amount of private endeavour left 
in the English home. 

But the awful shrieks and groans of these Messiah choruses 
of my youth—into which I, an absolutely voiceless creature, was 
impressed without the consultation of my own will, but much to 
my gratification, as I expected there to at last succeed in 
finding my voice—I shall never forget. The rushing from lowest 
depths to highest heights, and down again, in the twinkling of 
an eye, it seemed, but it was really the tortuousness of the path 
that made it appear rapid. Only a very few people in Britain, 
and the whole world, are sufficiently versatile naturally, or 
trained in the elementals, to undertake such feats successfully. 
And all such feats should be indulged in sparingly by the most 
agile, it is asking a very great deal of nature. 

It is not so easy to find, off-hand, an example of what might 
be regarded as a simple song that would serve as an illustration 
of a similar kind of advance abdominally, as is represented 
thoraxically in “ Ave Maria”’, and that particularly calls for 
actual transposing, but actual transposing might be made with 
effect at the places indicated in the fragment of “‘ Die Himmel 
ruehmen,” No. 42. 

The fact seems to be that, apart from these German national 
songs, the abdominal types of both sexes, contraltos, baritones, 
even basses, seem always to be bent on an upward progression 
headwards, regardless of the facts of the structure and working 
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of the instrument. Even basses in the execution of a downward 
basal song will be heard straining headward for top notes 
wherever opportunity offers. I have heard some baritones who 
were successful in getting these top rounds to sound exceedingly 
well, but it was at the expense of the falls to follow, which were 
extremely feeble, and this in the singing of an abdominal song. 
What had happened was this: the top section of the thorax 
had been called upon to give such excessive aid in the top round 
as to completely overpower and close down the active compart- 
ment—the mid-abdomen. But this section, once effectually 
closed by this violent action of the upper thorax, is plugged in 
by the external air; hence it can neither fall itself to produce 
the fall of the song, nor can it open again to allow the thorax 
to make zs proper fall. The fall is made in a kind of way— 
must be made if there is to be a next rise or opening of the 
predominant section, but it is a very soundless, toneless fall, 
being a closing of the thorax against great air odds. But it does 
serve to reopen the predominant section, when the latter can 
then take up the next song-rise which may sound all right. 
But this performance, if it may be regarded by some as good 
enough music, would certainly be rather abortive locomotively, 
and dislocating and congestive alimentarily. 

In the light of these curious air facts, the point to remember 
is that there cannot be a headward twist in abdominal move- 
ments in any one of the oscillations before there has first been 
some movement downwards (with the thoraxic-apex following 
downwards and slightly reversing), so that some air may be 
admitted into the lowest lungs-branch. This slight admission of 
air into the lowest lungs-branch, it is, that prevents the enforced 
closure of principal when the moment comes to call upon the 
upper thorax to aid the top note; which top note may be 
prolonged but must never be allowed to tail too much upwards, 
for that means the enforced closure of principal; and there 
would then be the tendency to stop in the distended form rather 
than to fall. Another tip to prevent this paralysing action by 
the upper thorax at the top notes is to keep holding well on to 
the basal section in the opposite direction, as well as to the top 
terminal ; the net result is then, of course, something between 
the two—namely the more transverse action, with the 
practical result of keeping the lower lungs-branch from suffering, 
evacuation. I repeat and repeat and repeat again this point 
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because these abortive hurried and scamped falls seem the most 
unpleasing feature of British vocal music, and since it is not due 
to lack of power, but to a mere error in the management of the 
instrument, is there any reason why it should not be remedied ? 

In these particular examples I have distinguished between 
downward progress and upward progress. Even in a simple song 
for one section, a singer should realize in every phrase and even in 
every individual oscillation of a song whether it represents a 
downward trend or an upward trend. For if an oscillation 
occurring in a falling trend of a song is rendered by upward 
manipulation of the instrument, then the song is deranged from 
that false step. The rdles are, of course, reversed with the 
turn of direction. It is the upper of the two sections co-operating 
that is the initiator and opener in an upward progress, then with 
the turn of direction the lower section becomes the initiator and 
opener—or attempted-opener. In the intermediate passage of 
the simple song it is not so much an opening asa stretch forward, 
and the air should not enter the extreme part of the subordinate 
alternating section since the pose of the spine does not change 
during the alternation. If the change of réles is not made 
instantly with any turn of direction, the song may be deranged 
and jumbled out anyhow from that point onwards. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue ‘‘ Mayor” anp “ Minor” Mopss 


The terms “expansive” and “contractive”, with the 
connotation given to them in the preceding chapters, seem to 
point to the technical musical terms, “‘ major” and “ minor ”’, 

These terms “ major” and “‘ minor”’, in the musical sense 
are applied primarily to two standard pitchal scales, or ladders, 
of notes in common use, beginning from the same point as 
centre. If, for example, we begin at middle “‘c”’ on the piano 
as centre, and calling it do, run up (or down) the white 
keys in the regular diatonic succession, we have the major 
scale. But if we call the middle “c¢” Ja and run up (or down) 
following the diatonic succession from la, using the appropriate 
keys whether white or black, then we have the minor scale 
(as it was originally). And though the minor ladder can be 
formed from the major ladder by simply taking an intermediate 
point of that ladder for beginning, yet it is obvious that 7 is 
a different ladder—with a different order of intervals, that is— 
and the two are used in the execution of the two different kinds 
of songs, known as major and minor, beginning from the same 
initial “‘ neutral’ pose of body.’ 

The difference of the scales to be employed is the most definite 
thing specified in the elucidation of these ideas, major and 
minor ; but, of course, more is implied by the terms, which it is 
of greater practical importance to understand clearly. 

The difference of the scales is perhaps the least essential 
element for the minor scale is frequently employed by the 
untutored without the correct assumption of the corresponding 
“mode” of body. But the use of the particular scale is an aid 
to the evolution of the correct mode, and that possibly for some 
mechanical reason. But it is quite possible to use the minor scale 
in a movement that is obviously a major movement, and 
conversely. 

Major and minor are, however, more complicated ideas than 
the substitution for them of “thoraxic” and “ abdominal ”’ 
would adequately represent ; for the thing with which the terms 
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are aligned is not the characteristic thoraxic and abdominal 
features in particular, but ‘“‘expansiveness” and “ con- 
tractiveness ”’ in general; and the special characteristic of the 
one compartment appears at times in the other. What really 
lies at the root of the major and minor ideas is decidedly dual 
and decidedly progressive action, in the obliquely upward and 
obliquely downward direction respectively, and of any two 
sections, not necessarily the two great natural divisions. It 
may be a high section of the thorax that particularly represents 
principal, with the highest section of the abdomen plus a bit 
of the lower thorax as subordinate. 

The precise desideratum therefore for the major and minor 
modes of vocalization is a reversing pair of sections—any 
reversing pair—but with predominance and direction of move- 
ment reversed for the respective modes. It is the change of 
predominancy and direction of movement that gives rise to the 
differences of tone, rhythm, etc., that we term major and 
minor; but the manipulation in the upward direction to be 
major proper must be vigorous and decidedly progressive with 
the properly expanded pose ; and in the downward direction to 
be minor proper must be decidedly contractive. 

Now if the terms “headward”, or “expansive”’, or 
“major”; and “ downwards ”’, or “‘ reducing ’’, or “ minor’’, 
had been strictly synonymous with alternate activity from the 
normal rest-pose of thorax and abdomen—the two great natural 
alternators—which are aided and abetted in their special 
activities by appropriate differences in their soft tissues, girdings, 
muscularity, etc., the practical execution of major and minor 
songs would not require much regulation; for, as has been 
said, the rib- and ring-arms are appropriately differentiated in 
structure and always at rest hang in the pose suitable and ready 
at the slightest impulse for the appropriate activity in the right 
direction. And the thorax naturally tends to work dorsally, 
and the abdomen to work ventrally. Therefore, when it is 
action of these two great natural divisions from the central rest- 
pose, the major and minor modes evolve correctly fairly 
mechanically. But when action grows more longitudinal, and 
there are progressions to high levels; and when, in the pure- 
thoraxic higher stage for example, we come to consider dual 
action of two sections in which the thorax shares in both roles, 
a part of the lower thorax supporting the upper abdominal 
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action ; then rules of procedure are necessary, for it is not the 
most natural action of any section of the thorax to close, but 
all three sections, even the lowest, has the stronger bias to 
dorsal action. Thus, the first practical rule that presents itself 
is that an expansion activated by the upper member of the 
duality should take precedence of a contraction activated by the 
lower section; and in the expansion the lower section may 
require some voluntary force to make it reverse relatively. 
In the French song, for example, “Les trois bouquets,” 
appended, which is really a minor movement by the upper- 
abdomen (with the upper-thorax as sub.), so much aid is given 
to principal by the lower thorax that to superficial observation 
it is the lower thorax—the middle lungs-branch—that seems 
to be opening chiefly, with the upper-thoraxic envelope (highest 
lungs-branch) closing as sub. and being gradually reduced or 
drained of its content. Now, it will be obvious that this top- 
most section of the lungs, before it can be drained of superfluous 
air and its envelope consequently relieved of unnatural strain, 
must first have been filled with superfluous air; or a minor 
movement by upper-abdomen-plus-lower-thorax will be difficult 
or feeble. 

Similarly, but oppositely, with a song such as the German 
song ““ Wenn der Fruehling auf die Berge steigt’’, appended, 
which is really a major movement for the lower thorax, but so 
much aid is given to principal by the upper abdomen that it is 
the latter that may seem to superficial observation to be 
actually principal. Then in this song, since it is a major song, 
in addition to some slight sub.-reversal of the extreme apex 
of thorax, there is reversal of the basal section, and this is the 
sub. section in an abdominal major song to which the greatest 
force is applied. But before the basal section can begin to 
undergo reduction by the major action, it must first have been 
expanded (or rather downstretched if it cannot be called an 
opening) by a minor movement, silent if not sounded, if there is 
to be an effective major return to normal by means of the song. 

The necessity for these respective precautions is obvious when 
the general evolution of the mechanism upon which they are 
based is understood. But the untutored singer usually does not 
hesitate, but would set off right away—if the task were set 
before them—with, say, a minor passage set for the upper- 
abdomen-plus-lower thorax, without any preliminary silent 
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or sounded expansion of the upper thorax. There cannot be 
an effective minor movement in which the lower thorax aids, 
without the upper thorax having been previously unnaturally 
bulbed so as to cause simultaneously the contraction of the upper 
abdomen-plus-lower-thorax. It is the natural return of this 
lower section of the duality to normal that gives the incentive 
to the minor song. The thoraxic-waist section can, of course, 
act without any preliminary preparation of any kind—any 
section can, since they are all suspended more or less at half- 
elevation—but in that case it will act in its most natural 
capacity, that is expansively with the abdominal-base reversing 
and being reduced as sub. In minor activity of a section, the 
sub. must always be an unnaturally expanded part above, 
which requires and is pressing for reduction. Similarly with 
an abdominal-waist-plus-thoraxic-waist major movement: this 
section cannot expand in a proper major movement (which has 
always a sub. part below as well as above), unless this sub. 
part below has been previously unnaturally distended (or, 
rather, downstretched) by a minor movement sounded or 
silent, and is pressing for return to normal. 

Consequently it will be obvious that these and similar minor 
or major songs will not be performed correctly intuitively, but 
the correct performance is dependent upon an accurate and 
facile knowledge of the whole regular evolution of the 
mechanism. Song evolutions are seldom absolutely regular like 
the body evolutions; they take irregular turns and twists, 
but in every turn of the song, the rdles of the dual sections must 
be suddenly reversed by considerable voluntary action, simply 
because the tendency of the body is towards more perfect 
regularity of evolution. 

From the preceding it will be evident that though the terms, 
major and minor, are usually applied to whole songs, or whole 
sections of compound songs, yet the modes are strictly speaking 
of more frequent and complicated occurrence. For every 
intermediate fall in these simplest thoraxic songs is in the nature 
of mild minor action. 

Similarly, but oppositely in the abdominal simple songs, 
German type especially, the intermediate wpward passage is 
in the nature of mild expansive or major action. 

In fact, every progressive action upwards in either compart- 
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ment is in the nature of a major movement, and every progressive 
oscillation downwards, in either compartment, all along the line, 
is in the nature of a minor movement. And in mental visualization 
of this whole major and minor phenomenon, in a very elongated 
form—in a kind of caterpillar form, for example—one sees in 
imagination the whole line closing down gradually from top 
to bottom, and opening similarly, gradually, section by section, 
from bottom to top with the regular major progression. 

It is interesting to follow such a movement in the whole extent 
of its regular evolution, but beginning, of course, from the centre 
or normal pose (though one has the passing feeling that the 
proper starting point in such an evolution should be the base), 
and moving upwards first through the various sections of the 
thorax. Hach section has its turn of greatest activity, during 
which it expands, simultaneously contracting the compartment 
below. It is the thoraxic waist section first which in expanding 
contracts the abdomen, basal section especially. Then, when 
activity passes to the breast section the contraction also moves 
up the abdomen a section. Then, when the expansion passes to 
the neck section the contraction continues to move up and even 
the breast section is relatively slightly, very slightly, reduced. 

Then comes the turn to minor. The réles are reversed; the 
activity from being upper-thoraxic passes down to the breast 
level, the topmost section becoming sub. and being reduced with 
the slightly expansive activity of the breast. Then, with the 
slightly expansive activity passing downwards to the thoraxic 
waist, the breast section is reduced. Then the central trans- 
posing being supposed made, the slightly expansive activity 
passes to the upper abdomen, which slightly reduces the waist 
above, the other higher sections continuing to be drained away 
of their air content. Then the activity passes to the mid- 
abdomen, which reduces the upper abdomen slightly relatively, 
and all the other sections above more. Then, finally, the activity 
passes to the. basal section of the abdomen, which reduces the 
mid-abdomen slightly, etc. Then (if the turn is not made) the 
basal section finally reduces itself. The whole line of sections is 
thus closed, and the interior closed down as far as the tissues— 
the girders especially—will permit. The backbone is curved 
ventrally ; the whole body obviously caves ventrally under such 
action. Then, supposing no stoppage, the turn is made, and 
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there follows the natural return progress to normal. In the 
beginning of the return the expansive action of the mid and upper 
abdominal sections will be rather difficult. But after the line is 
crossed it becomes easy again—easier to expand than to close. 
And so on. 

Now a review of the mechanical and physical causes of this 
major and minor phenomenon : It will be recalled that the ascent 
from level to level of the thorax was presumed in Chapter V to 
take place owing to the subsidiary reversal of the upper section 
of the thorax during the first level action, and this reversal of 
the’ upper thorax was due to the plugging-in and consequent 
partial obstruction of the reversing of the true sub.—the base. 
That goes towards the explanation of the expansion of the 
successive sections. Then the fall through the three thoraxic 
levels takes place by natural elasticity of the tissues, but also in 
a degree owing to gravity. Then the fall through the abdominal 
sections would be due in the beginning to their elastic reaction 
from a previously unnaturally compressed condition; but the 
stages in this part of the progress are also due to reversal of the 
basal section during the activity of the upper abdominal section. 
If this were too excessive, it provides an idea of what might end 
in absolute stoppage—namely, too great distortion. But this 
avoided, and the turn being made, and the external air being 
again able to press on the exterior of the basal section, the upward 
progress will set in again, with increasing automaticity. 

That is a complete, theoretical, speculation of the major and 
minor phenomenon in a kind of caterpillar body. But actual 
vocal action in the more bulbous human body is not like this, 
of course, but always, at every level, more general, and more 
bulbous and transverse: and the corresponding songs are less 
regular, and the range of any one song is limited and fragmentary 
according to the type of individual for which the song is specially 
suited. 

This phenomenon in its regular evolution as imagined in a 
caterpillar body, is curiously suggestive—the major half, 
beginning from the base—of the uncurling of a leaf-stallk from 
the moment that it begins to expand and leave the others in the 
bud, to the point of full expansion. Beyond which first expansion 
the evolution in these tiny plant units seems generally speaking 
to go no further. A curious idea naturally occurs here. Can this 
rigidity of plant-leaves in the expanded form—supposing there 
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is real parallelism of these tiny vegetable units with zoological 
units—be attributable in its first beginning to pressure of the 
external air on a lower “ abdominal ” section of the leaf equalized 
with pressure of internal air present somewhere in the interior 
of the upper section of the unit? And is that why plant leaves 
die ? Especially in the autumn. Because of too great rigification 
in the expanded pose at a time when the changing temperature 
requires the greater curvature of the abdominal pose for the 
protection of the tenderer parts ? 

Like the less progressive type of song, minor songs proper do 
not always follow falling lines. There are intermediate passages 
which are upturnings, as if in effort to be joyful again, but if the 
song is a predominantly minor movement throughout, these 
upward efforts are not successful, as can be detected from the 
tails of the notes tailing downwards in pitch, and similarly also 
usually the ends of the (poetic) lines. See “ Only the longing 
heart’, No. 45, which makes several up-struggles, but ends 
very low indeed. If the upturns were really heartily major, the 
thorax would co-operate heartily in an auxiliary capacity, and 
force the tails of the notes upwards, and also the ends of the 
poetic lines. But being a minor fluctuation, the thorax though 
opening to a certain extent (after the abdomen) continues even 
at these upward fluctuations to reverse at the apex, and so 
the attempt is frustrated, and the fall is resumed again with even 
greater precipitancy. 

The manner of this upward effort of the second part of “ Only 
the longing heart” recalls the song “ The shades of night”, 
Tllus. No. 25. This, here, of “Only the longing heart” 
is somewhat the manner in which “ The shades of night ”’ should 
be sung; though the latter is an upper thoraxic song, and it 
appears to be a great major effort, and the song has been given 
the title ‘‘ Excelsior” by the composer. But the scale used in 
“ The shades of night ” is the tech. minor, and the general peculiar 
treatment of the song is in perfect accord with the tale of the 
poem as disclosed in the sequel; and also in the very first line 
of the poem the end might be said to be foreshadowed—the youth 
is setting out as “ the shades of night were falling fast”. It is 
in fact, a frantic upward effort ; but the result in tone, etc., has 
a minor suggestion, because presumably the youth is in an 
exhausted condition, and his pose consequently cannot be forced 
by the most frantic effort from the minor to the major proper— 
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the spine and ribs cannot be sufficiently opened to allow the 
thorax to act bulbously. The scale used is the technical minor, but 
it is a great attempt at the major, and there are incidental 
sharpenings indicating that it is a frantic upward effort against 
great odds, which is working towards a catastrophe. 

The action in the first verse of “ The shades of night ” differs 
from the upward part of “ Only the longing heart ” in being action 
for the highest level of the thorax instead of the abdomen, and 
the resulting difference in the music is that the poetic lines do not 
tail downwards but upwards ; and also they are stabilizing rises. 
Now, how to combine these antagonistic features in the art of 
the execution of this song “‘ The shades of night ’’, especially by 
a woman, and especially by the high-strung soprano, can now be 
deduced from the preceding consideration of the natural evolution 
of the whole major and minor phenomenon in the body. 

The pose should be the thoraxic pose highest level, but this 
should apply to the spinal disposition only, the pose of the ribs 
and rings, and the spinal terminal, should be the minor, or 
relaxed pose. Then in the action, the upper abdominal part 
of the bulb should have precedence in the openings though it is 
upper-thoraxic action (but that applies to any thoraxic action), 
but during the opening of the upper abdomen (with the beginning 
of the poetic line) the thorax should fall very slightly relatively 
and voluntarily. That is what gives to this action of “ The 
shades of night” a minor flavour compared with the action 
of “Es geht ein lindes lindes Wehen’’, Illustration No. 40, 
which is very similar to ‘‘ The shades of night ’’, but which is 
most decidedly major action and of the German kind rather than 
the French. The metre and general trend of pitch of “ Es geht ” 
resembles that of the first part of “ The shades of night”; they 
are both for the highest section of the thorax; they are both 
vigorous efforts and both upward efforts; but the one has 
@ minor suggestion whereas the other is decidedly major, and in 
its execution the thorax must not be allowed to fall relatively 
voluntarily when the upper abdominal part of the bulb is 
beginning the opening with the beginning of the poetic line. There 
is an inevitable slight fall which should not be opposed for it is 
necessary, but the feeling of the mind should be to hold it open 
during the beginning of the poetic line, then with the end of the 
poetic line, which is set in its own particular pitch, it is ready to 
open actively without delay. Whereas, in the very similar metre 
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and pitching of the other “ The shades of night’’, the thorax 
should fall, very slightly, voluntarily, with the opening of the 
upper abdomen at the beginning of the poetic line, but then the 
upper abdomen should fall very slightly voluntarily with the 
opening of the thorax at the end of the line. That is the essential 
difference of the action in these apparently similar notal 
runs, but decidedly different songs. The two sections see- 
saw to each other more with the two ends of the poetic line 
in the first action; they open more in unison, but the one 
after the other in the second action. 

But, also, in the initial posing—of the bulb on its back-bent 
base—for “Es geht ein lindes lindes Wehen”’, the thoraxic 
part of the bulb must be more open and protrude more in front 
than the abdominal part ; the shape of the bulb should be more 
oval, in fact, like the form of the body of a bird. Whereas, in 
the initial posing for “‘ The shades of night ”’, the two parts that 
go to constitute the bulb are unitedly more vertical, and 
columnar, after the posing, and there is greater equality in the 
feeling of freedom for action of the ring- and rib-tips of the two 
parts. These two posings represent two natural steps after one 
another from the rest-pose. The first step should be the flatter 
posing for ‘The shades of night” of the vertical, columnar, 
bulb on the back-bent base. Then, if there is sufficient energy 
available at the moment for the advance to the other, it is 
necessary to suppress the lower (abdominal) part of the bulb while 
working the upper part more open upon 7 as the immediate 
base and with the ultimate lowest base going still more backwards 
in order to stabilize the formation. This is the particular major 
pose that is necessary for the high and difficult major effort of 
“Ks geht”. 

An upward progress thoraxic may be said to be more natural 
than descents through thoraxic sections. The latter therefore 
call for most attention and method in their performance. When 
“the line has been crossed’, however, the descent becomes 
more natural again and mechanical. It is abdominal major 
movements that call for most attention and method. For the 
beginner the special difficulties can be aided by the magic 
talisman, the smile for all major points where there is a danger 
of the pose breaking down; and the “grave” for dangerous 
points in minor action. 

Not only a characteristic external aspect, but a mood of the 
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mind; that is to say, a particular sensation develops with the 
mere assumption of the respective modes or poses of body and 
varies with the variations of the modes. So that sensation is 
possibly associated with pose of body as much as with pose of 
the head ; which latter, however, passes simultaneously through 
all the stages of change that evolve in the body. In the minor 
fall the upper part of the head closes with the middle part opening, 
then the middle part closes with the lower part opening ; and so 
on, in gradual fashion, for all the variations of the body action, 
as far as the differentiated structure and functioning of the head 
will permit. And in the fall, all the lines of mouth, eyes, nose, 
even the little lines of age, from having their horns curving 
upwards, have them gradually curved downwards. 

This expedient of the smile, or the “grave” is a useful 
expedient to employ whenever a change of “ key” (or level) has 
to be made suddenly and without a pause in the course of a 
song. It is the first step in any change of this kind that 
represents the chief difficulty. The sudden assumption of the 
smiling (or grave) formation of the mouth especially, but also 
of the body, at the moment of taking the first note of the 
new level, is a great aid in this very difficult transition ; 
when the singer is learning the song from the solfa notation, 
and without the aid of the piano, as a singer should who 
is desirous of becoming expert at reading. Because I need hardly 
mention here, that when any other starting point but “c” is 
taken, the run of notes on the piano is not absolutely true to the 
diatonic scale. (See the textbooks on the subject.) The dis- 
crepancy is very slight, but since the matter of exactitude or 
inexactitude of the diatonic scale is possibly a matter of the 
biological mechanism, the slightest discrepancy may be as serious 
for the general working as a great discrepancy. Moreover, the 
discrepancy differs with different levels of the piano; which 
practically means that there is no regular scale on the piano at 
all. Singers who learn songs with the aid of the piano must soon 
find that they have no knowledge of any fixed scale at all. In other 
words, they will soon be unable to reproduce the correct diatonic 
scale at any time. 

But the diatonic scale is very simple; and easily learned and 
memorized ; it has possibly some association with some feature 
of the mechanism. Why, then, do we have recourse to the piano 
to aid the voice in learning songs when we know that it gives 
not only incorrect but irregular renderings ? It is because of the 
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difficulty experienced by the unaided voice in changing “ keys”’, 
or even with occasional sharps and flats. But when this 
“mechanical” expedient of the smile, or gravity is employed, 
the difficulty will be found to be greatly minimized. One knows 
instinctively when a change of key, or level rather, has been 
correctly made; suggesting, again, that it is a matter of the 
mechanism ; the notes come quite easily and smoothly after the 
change if it has been correctly made; and if pitch is tested 
with a pitchfork at the end of the passage it will soon be found 
that the change, or changes, have been made quite correctly, 
and probably more correctly than if singing with the aid of a 
piano. Whereas, if the change has not been correctly made, 
there is a stumbling and groping from that point onwards 
which usually soon ends in a breakdown. 

I have included the French or Italian song “ Tu sais comme 
Vautre soir” as an example of a difficult song in this respect ; 
and which, for a singer who is not extremely expert, absolutely 
requires some mechanical contrivance of this kind to master the 
numerous slight aberrations which it contains. A pitchfork also 
is necessary to test the accuracy of the action at the end; which 
useful little instrument should always find its place in the hand of 
a singer who is learning songs without the aid of the piano or 
other instrument ; and for high-strungs it should be an A or la 
fork rather than a C. 

This song (No. 46) appears to be originally French, since it 
is described in the piece as being translated into the Italian ; 
but it is not the most familiar French. The composer has an 
Italian name ; it possibly represents something like the Italian, 
rather than the French rhythm ; but that, of course, is the casual 
opinion of a person who has heard practically nothing of Italian 
vocalization in the native land, or anywhere. 

But this song sounds quite nicely if rendered with the French 
pose, third-level-thoraxic, but not the fully expanded or oval- 
shaped form such as is necessary for “ Inspirez-moi”’, with the 
upper part of the bulb larger and protruding more forward than 
the abdominal part. This song requires the two parts of the bulb 
to be more on an equality and unitedly more columnar, but the 
normal French pose thoraxic must first be assumed before this 
development takes place. It is something towards the pose 
of “The shades of night” that is required, but not quite. 
An intermediate pose rather between it and the more perfect 
oval for “‘ Es geht ein lindes lindes Wehen ”’. 
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And the scale used in “Tu sais” seems at first glance to be minor; 
but the sentiment is not a minor sentiment, but rather the reverse. 
But the song must represent a certain element of fear to corre- 
spond with the sentiment of the poem, and upward action in the 
“fear” pose is akin to upward action in the minor pose; but 
there is also pleasure, which is expressed intermittently with the 
fear. Hence the frequent incidental changes, which are even 
reflected in actual sharpenings and flattenings—almost on 
alternate notes—in two of the lines, and consequently the very 
great difficulty of the rendering which would be experienced 
even with the aid of the truest artificial instrument that might be 
at disposal. The person who can tackle a song like this with ease 
may be said to have thoroughly mastered the diatonic scale. 

Confronted with a song like this, one begins to take exception 
to the names of some of the notes of the diatonic scale, especially 
as these are sounded in Britain ; for the sound of a syllable used 
at a changing of level or an incidental sharpening or flattening of 
a note, should be such as will best accord with the smiling or 
grave ‘‘ mode ’”’. 

The natural (neutral) notes of the scale whose names give 
something like the smiling formation are me and te—mi 
and t, to give the Continental spelling of the British 
sound of these solfa notes, which it would be very convenient 
to have in use in Britain, for such an international science-art 
as the musical one is. Not because the Continental spelling system 
would appear to be a better system than the British, but because 
(1) the French and also the Germans give any particular vowel 
one sound alone, as a rule, whereas in the British some vowels 
and also some consonants serve for two or even more very 
different sounds ; and (2) the sound of any particular vowel is 
somewhat similar in these two languages, making allowance for 
difference of national pose. These two circumstances contribute 
greatly towards mutual understanding between individuals 
within a nation itself, and also towards mutual understanding 
between nations; and since the Continentals have taken the 
initiative in these mutual agreements, there is no alternative 
for us but to follow, if our desire might be towards mutual 
understanding. 

[t is this vowel sound in me and te—Continental spelling mi 
and ti—that is the sound used technically when a natural note 
has to be sharpened ; that is to say, when at any point in the 
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scale a step has suddenly to be taken half an “interval ” greater 
or less than the customary step at that point. For example, when 
se or fe—which I shall spell on the Continental system, 
si and jfi—have to be taken instead of so or fa; and similarly 
with the other normal notes of the scale—thus: di, ri, fi, si, li, 
(giving them the Continental spelling) instead of do, re, fa, so, la. 
The remaining normal notes—m and ti—do not require special 
sharpening forms, for fa and do, being only a “ half-interval ” 
above mz and ti, serve when these require to be sharpened. 
Similar sharpening forms for mz and tz, however, are convenient 
for use when “ translating” staff notation into solfa. 

It should be observed here that where m: and #7 serve normally 
in the neutral scale, there is no particular need for the smiling 
sound of syllable to induce a greater interval at this point than 
that of the preceding steps, since they actually do represent the 
same interval as that of the steps that precede. But the mz and 
the t sounds are possibly used for aid when descending the ladder 
rather than ascending ; there is only half an “interval” from 
the preceding note in the descent in the case of these two notes, 
while all the other intervals are whole intervals. It is possibly, 
therefore, the need for some mechanical means of inducing these 
exceptional steps in the descent to be shorter than the others 
that has dictated their use in the normal scale. 

But these sounds, mz and ti, have “ gripping” rather than 
expanding effects: but I would not have them changed in spite 
of this circumstance, for the gripping effect 1s better than the 
bulbing for this particular purpose of taking the irregular interval, 
whether it be a greater interval in an ascent, or a less interval, 
than the usual, in a descent. But it is obvious that, owing to the 
normal presence of these gripping sounds in the scale, the regular 
practising of the diatonic scale should not be regarded as a musical 
exercise to develop the voice; but on the contrary it should be used 
merely to develop or memorize an automatic pitch-regulator, as 
it were. The instrument should be handled without the slightest 
force or strain when practising the diatonic scale; or when 
learning a song with its aid after it has been thoroughly mastered. 
It should be used for the learning of songs only, never in their 
enjoyment after they have been learned. 

Then the modified sound used technically when a regular note 
requires to be flattened is the “‘a” vowel sound as it is sounded 
in the note of the scale, Ja; thus, ta and ma are the sounds used 
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when mi and ti require to be flattened. But what about a 
flattening form for la itself? Ishould overcome this difficulty by 
using the vowel “o” for flattenings, not only of the Ja, but in all 
cases—thus : 10, mo, fo, so, lo, to, do. This vowel-sound is quite 
as good a flattener as the “a ”’—it is a better, in fact, as the “a > 
tends to be taken centrally, and even decidedly thoraxically in 
some parts of England; whereas the ‘“‘o” is taken abdominally 
very generally. 

Moreover, the British sound of this vowel “‘o”’ is similar to both 
the French and the German sound of this vowel. 

But if “o” were used for flattening, it could not be used for the 
regular notes do and so. I would change these to de and se, 
giving them the sound somewhat as in re; on a personal test 
the scale seems to run quite as correctly and smoothly with these 
two syllables in place of the do and so; and such action, more- 
over, would be another step towards agreement with the Conti- 
nental spelling. 

My regular scale, therefore, that I find “safest”’, together with 
the sharpening and flattening deflections, reads as follows :— 


thee 
Sharpening forms rn (m)ft st WW (tr) 
Masor (M*) dee ree miefaa see laa tiedee 
Flattening forms ro mo(fo) so lo __ to(do) 
Mrnor (Me) laa tiedee ree miefaa see laa 
Meprau (Me) ree miefaa see laa tiedee ree 


The middle line of the first three represents the normal major 
scale. If the flattening notes of the line below it are included 
in the ascent, and the sharpening ones of the line above in the 
descent ; we have what is known technically as the chromatic 
scale—all-the-colours scale, so called. 

I have doubled—or rather repeated—the vowels in the regular 
scale, not from any particular necessity to particularly emphasize 
the vowels in the regular scale, but simply as a means of dis- 
tinguishing in the written notation between regulars and 
irregulars that happen to have the same sound. 

But there is in truth some reason in representing the flattening 
and sharpening forms as shorter than the regulars, for the body 
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must be promptly brought back, after the longitudinal flattening 
or sharpening action, to the more transverse direction of action, 
immediately after the sounding of the irregular note; thus 
practically curtailing the vowel of the latter. 

Then to the mi and tz of the regular scale I have added the 
diphthongal ‘‘e’”’ instead of the identical vowel, to distinguish 
these regular notes from the double-sharps mii and ti that are 
occasionally found in the staff (or piano) notation, and which, 
therefore, should be allowed for technically in the parallel solfa 
system for convenience in translating, though the double-sharp 
form is not used in practical solfa work. The diphthongs in mie, 
tie, are indeed a better representation of the manner of taking 
these rather grippy notes that occur in the normal scale, giving 
them a slightly-transverse twist at the end which more truly 
represents the action. See is sounded Zee rather than Cee. 

The object of these alterations has not been to impart mere 
abstract mathematical regularity to the scale; as a matter of 
fact these pitchal steps or intervals are not so identical as they 
are represented to be. (See the articles in the textbooks and 
encyclopedias on the subject.) The desire is primarily towards 
a more workable series of symbols—one by which the action will 
tend to evolve in the instrument with some automaticity, especi- 
ally in the irregular action. The current regular series are not 
far out. Nor are the more identical forms, as I have altered 
them, taken absolutely identically ; there is a slight deflection 
of the vowel-sound by the particular consonant with which it is 
associated ; and, what is more important, there is also usually a 
slight deflection with a difference of body-level acting, to get the 
action transverse. But these deflections are made more or less 
automatically, when any difference of sound caused by the 
alterations I have made in the spelling of the regulars rather 
disappears. But it is a very great convenience to get a fixed 
regular rule of spelling for the two opposite kinds of irregular 
action, on the one hand, and to have both quite distinct and 
distinguishable at all times from the regular action on the other. 

In this connexion I should say that de (or dee) does not represent 
the most initial vocal act. The, as sounded in the ordinary 
British word (or thee with the vowel elongated) represents more 
central action. But just because of its very central, and conse- 
quently less progressive effect, it is not the best from the practical 
point of view to take as the starting-point. Besides, the tongue 
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gets in the way of a rapid succession of thees which is another 
disadvantage. But the fact should be recorded, for this scale is 
also used in abdominal action; it is consequently the most 
central act that should be recognized as the common basis. It is 
the kind of thing, therefore, that I would place in the British 
Museum, or the Tower of London, or wherever they put these 
things for safe custody, along with these other ideal bases of 
weight and measure, the absolute pound-weight and yard-length. 

Then the original minor scale beginning from the same pitch 
would read as indicated in the next line of the diagram. 

I have also distinguished the ree scale or the religious scale 
(so-called)—the pitch-ladder that results when the same starting- 
point (pitchal) is called not dee or laa, but ree; and the regular 
succession of diatonic notes in either direction from that point 
is used. It gives a less progressive movement than the major or 
minor scale; but still there is some progression, now in one 
direction, now in the other. It might be regarded as the charac- 
teristic thoraxic and abdominal action alternately—the more 
staid central action. 

Now, when this spelling is used in the notes of this song, “ Tu 
sais’ (No. 46), and the song then analysed, one arrives at an idea 
of the frequent alternation of something resembling major and 
minor feeling that it contains, from the mere observation of the 
very regular alternation of the sharpening and flattening forms 
of the irregular notes. 

In line 1 there is a flattening note, ro (not di), for, being 
particularly associated with the r, which follows—taken from 
the r, in thought in this case, since the r comes after—it 
represents a fall greater than normal from the preceding £. The 
form of the mouth and the body, therefore, must be flattened 
by the syllable used; not sharpened, as it would be by the 
use of di. And then the body should be brought back promptly 
to the regular, more transverse, direction of action with the 
note that follows the abnormal one. 

In line 2 there are four irregular forms :— 

(a) si (not lo), for being particularly associated with the pre- 
ceding note, 1, it represents a fall less than normal. Then the 
ordinary more transverse direction of action should always be 
resumed promptly with the note that follows. 

(b) fi (not so), for, being taken from the preceding note, s, it 
represents a fall of less than normal. 
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(c) mo (not ri), for, being associated with the m, which follows, 
it represents a fall from £ greater than normal. 

(d) li (not to), for it is taken from 1 (in thought), and there- 
fore represents a rise from the s of more than normal. 

In line 5 there are five irregular forms :— 

(a) lo, (not si,), for being taken from the following note, ], 
(in thought), it represents a fall from the £ greater than normal. 

(b) to (not li), because it is a “fall from d! greater than normal. 

(c) lo (not si), for, being taken from 1 in thought, it represents 
a fall greater than normal from the to. 

(d) fi (not so), because taken from the preceding note s, and 
therefore a fall less than normal. 

(e) fi (not so), because the preceding fi is still vibrating, and so 
suggests the correct pitch here. 

When learning songs with such irregularities as these, if there 
is a difficulty in taking them, the sharp or flat should at the first 
attempts be merely slurred-in faintly with the appropriate 
smiling or grave form, but with the attention of the mind linking 
the two notes on either hand of tt together, rather than it to the one 
preceding, and then the one following to it. After a song has 
been tried a few times in this way, the irregularities can then be 
sounded out with the full accent allotted to them in the piece 
without danger of stumbling and falling, or going astray. 

But notwithstanding these contrivances which proved effectual 
at the taking of the individual irregularities, the difficulty 
experienced in getting this song “ Tu sais’ to run smoothly, as 
a whole, was so great that it occurred to me that a scrutiny of 
the various scales might help. The various scales are easily 
taken in the abstract. If the particular scale upon which the 
song was based could be detected from a trial of the song-oscilla- 
tions on the various standard scales, the difficulty might. dis- 
appear; it might be possible to trace in these song-oscillations 
the more or less straightforward notes of one of these standard 
scales. 

Accordingly the scales appeared set out in a table, which table 
will be found at the end of the collection of the song-illustrations 
in the middle of the book. 

The main notes of the rhythm of “ Tu sais” however, could 
not be fixed down to any of the three main scales in common 
use. But there are the less common scales that result when any 
other of the seven notes of the basic diatonic standard is taken 
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as starting-point. Hence the appearance of all the scales one 
by one, taking all the notes of the basic scale as starting-point, 
but giving them the relative pitch that they have in the basic. 
It was not until the last appeared—the f scale—that the basis 
of the rhythm of “Tusais” seemed disclosed. This song seems to 
oscillate over the f “ bar”. 

Before proceeding with the dissection of this song with the aid 
of the table, some features of its plan require some explanation. 
It evolved, as I have said, with the course of the research. The 
main links in its evolution were the following :— 

The f scale is not identical in its two halves, as the d andr 
scales are, allowing for difference of pitch-range. But the fact 
that with a little practice, there comes a certain spontaneity in 
the taking of the irregular note that occurs in the first line of 
“Tu sais’, suggested that this song possibly also worked on two 
identical halves or “ bars ”’ of the complete diatonic unit. Hence 
the appearance in the table of Identical Bar (2) in the f ladder 
instead of the other half of the diatonic whole. And also of 
identical other-halves to the other basic bars of those scales 
which have the two halves unlike if carried out in accordance 
with the diatonic basic. 

As it happens, however, the oscillations of this song do not 
work upwards, but downwards; the identical bar numbered 
3% for convenience of reference, accordingly appeared in the 
table. And it was a matter of much gratification to find in this 
tentative identical bar below, the two irregular notes that figure 
at the end of the first two (poetic) lines of ‘‘ Tu sais’’. 

That is the explanation of the particular plan adopted of 
setting out these scales in bars of one-half only of the diatonic 
whole, then adding an identical bar on either hand. It is quite 
understandable that swanging down-dips of a song-oscillation 
might tend in this “identical”? way, since these are the points 
that have just been reversing to the action during the swing of 
the oscillation. 

Then, since this song had disclosed a tendency to work over an 
identical 4-some bar, the next supposition was that three-count 
songs possibly also tend to follow identical bars ; in which case 
a 3-count song might tend to work on the 1 ladder, since the 
first two 3-some bars of that ladder happen to be identical 
to each other. Hence the appearance in the table of an identical 
3-some ladder beginning with 1, which I shall term the to ladder 
for purposes of reference. 
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Then the fi 3e-ladder appeared, since certain 3-count songs 
seem to follow this series of identicals—those songs or passages 
of songs that tend progressively upwards. 

Next there appeared a 2e-ladder, on the supposition that this 
might prove helpful in the interpretation of 2-count songs. Even 
2-some songs tend sometimes to work on identical bars; see 
Belle qui tient ma vie (No. 34). 

Now, rippling action is very common in the British longitudinal 
two-winged-swing songs, and the full eight notes of the diatonic 
whole, is the “‘ bar” that aids most in the interpretation of these 
songs ; the song-oscillation seems to swing over the two halves 
of the diatonic eight, rather than over a 4-note bar as is 
common in some foreign songs. Again, there is an absence of 
irregulars in the simple natural British music, which might be 
attributed to the fact that since the swing is over the whole 
eight of the diatonic basic standard, there is not so much chance 
of a down or up-swang beyond the eight into an identical 8-some 
bar, as it were. Where notes beyond the eight are found in the 
song-oscillation they represent slight overshoots; and. slight 
momentary overshoots beyond the standard bar upon which 
the song works do not as a rule work on identicals, in any song. 
It is in the more one-winged, frequently foreign songs that 
identical bars appear, in a more-decided transit from the standard 
bar upon which the song is based, to the adjoining bar of the 
ladder in use (or from level to level of the body). 

I have, therefore, represented the typical 8e bar in the table as 
without identicals on either hand, but with mere offshoots of 
itself, or repetitions with the first note of the repetition coinciding 
with the last note of the basic bar. 

There are of course the other 8e ladders that result when the 
other notes of the basic diatonic scale are taken as starting-point ; 
but these do not call for special representation in the table since 
they can easily be constructed mentally from the typical d-8e 
when a song obviously follows one of these. 

Then, there are what I have termed compound bars when 
speaking in a previous chapter, on the parallel subject of hand- 
action in playing the piano-music. Vocally, also, there are the 
6-, 9-, or 12-count bars, etc. ; in other words, 2-, 3-, or 4-ripple 
bars, etc. These ripples sometimes tend to be identicals following 
either a 3e or a 4e ladder. But most commonly, especially in 
British music, even when it is the simple 3-count, they follow 
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an 8e bar. In fact it is really a converse matter; it would be 
difficult to work over an 8e bar without developing rippling action. 

A good example of such action is afforded in the song ‘ Believe 
me”, used in illustration of the subject matter of Chapter XII, 
which ripples very straightforwardly, with slight fluctuations 
between the ripples, over the whole d-8e bar in a single song- 
oscillation. 

That is all that need be said in explanation of the plan adopted 
in the setting out of the table ; justification will be forthcoming 
when the attempt is made to dissect a few of the illustrations 
with its aid. 

But it will be convenient first to draw attention to some 
obvious parallelism that exists between the “ simple” 
“common” bar for hand-action at the piano—the 4-count— 
and the simplest commonest bar in use for vocal-action, to take 
the d-4e bar in the table. 

That the most basic of the diatonic scales consists of two 
identical four-steps suggests that the ultimate basis of the body 
action is indeed 4e, just as in the typical hand-action. But it 
suggests also that there is a tendency to pass directly over two 
body-levels before returning over the first level. These two facts 
of the written music suggest of course an involuntary basis ; 
namely, that two adjoining levels, say the thoraxic-waist and the 
breast section, tend to act identically ; that the ultimate unit 
is the one section; but that there is a tendency also to pass 
directly over both before falling. 

The simple common 4e bar, therefore, in progressive body- 
action, vocal, would appear to have some true parallelism with 
the usual action of the hand at the piano. In an uprun there is 
the more stable stroke on the first note of the bar—d—with the 
voice pressing on it a brief moment afterwards ; then follow the 
strokes of diminishing intensity on the r and the m and the f. 
Then, if there is to be advance to the next section, there must be 
no pause on the f£ with the voice pressing on it; the £ must be 
the least intense of the four, and with the least hesitation after- 
wards the advance must be made; otherwise the attempt 
to advance to the second section would not be successful, but 
instead there would follow the fall over the same four notes— 
{, m, r, d. 

But even in the case of the fall (of the first section after its 
opening, instead of the advance to the second section) there 
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must be no hesitation or pressing on the f—on the first £—there 
are two fs. 

It aids the thinking to have these respective progressive and 
less-progressive cases set out in tabular form, thus :— 


(1). | sr sm Sf [8 <1 :t <a] 
(2) |d wr cm cf \f feds ie || 
(3) |d cr cm sf |. He Pied ba 


In case (3) the first fis carried on into the second bar ; then it 
is struck in thought only at the first place in the second bar. The 
second f£ will not be heard by the listener as if struck audibly, 
but the listener will hear a suggestion of what takes place. 

This parallel procedure with case (2) and (3) must of course be, 
since the involuntary body-action is very regular, and though 
our volitional interference can affect the body-action in details, 
it cannot alter the main facts of the eternal fundamental automatic 
basic oscillation. 

The manner of taking these two identical notes at the end of 
an opening and the beginning of the closing of a section should be 
carefully noted, especially when the note is carried on into the 
next bar and then struck only in thought. The first is obliquely 
headwards, with the basal terminal going back ; the second should 
have a slight twist transversewards, with the lower part of the 
section opening transversely, otherwise a good fall will not result. 

I have placed arrowheads over the first notes of these typical 
bars to indicate the direction of the action, making them pointing 
upwards when the action is upwards, and downwards when the 
action is downwards. The first note of standard-bar (and of 
body-bar) is not of course the same in the respective cases. 
If the action is downwards, f is the first note of the standard-bar 
(and of the body-bar action) ; or if the action is over the 8e bar, 
the high d! is the first note of the standard-bar and body-bar 
action. 

Similarly with the two other main bars that are particularly 
associated with the three great main divisions of body-activity— 
the land the r bars—and also with all the other subsidiary 
bars. For though these latter are not the most common action 
of the three great divisicns, yet the body is sometimes so posed 
that it works spontaneously on other bars than the most common. 

Now, songs rarely have their bars corresponding with these 


, or sometimes it is 
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standard bars of the table. Why? Because these standard- 
bars seem to correspond to sectional action ; whereas the song- 
bar seems to synchronize with action of the spinal-rod. Several 
sections may act, and with apparent irregularity, during a single, 
more-regular oscillation of the spinal-rod. In straightforward bar 
action, such as dr m ££ mr d, sectional-action and spinal-action 
may correspond. But in almost every song other sections as well 
as the principal section are called on to take a few notes in a 
subordinate way to aid the single swing of the spinal-rod. A 
consideration of ‘‘ Believe me” (Illus. No. 57) will show that 
there is little synchronization of standard-bar and song-bar. 
The song-bar is obviously not intended to correspond with the 
action of a single bar of the body length, but with the action 
of the whole spinal-rod; and not exactly with that, the song- 
bar synchronizes with a half-oscillation of the spinal rod, the 
second bar of the song synchronizing with the swang of the spinal- 
rod in the other direction. This song ‘“‘ Believe me”’, it will be 
evident, is properly 12-count, one line of the illustration repre- 
senting a single (3 or 4 ripple) oscillation of song and of spinal-rod, 
there should properly only be two song-bars. The oscillation 
ripples very straightforwardly over the d-8e bar of the table, but 
several sections of rib- and ring-arms must act to bring this 
about. This is most obvious in the falls, which, being more 
automatic, require less sub. aid. Three 3e sections, or bars, of 
the body act in regular succession in these falls of “‘ Believe me ”’. 
But the rise being more difficult, it is executed in four ripples, 
each of which has a slight backfall between; moreover, the 
volitional aid is given alternately to principal and subordinate. 
Hence the seeming irregularity of the sectional action, and 
consequently the complete lack of correspondence of the song- 
bar notes with the body-bar notes especially in rises. In falls 
the position of the notes in the song-bar corresponds occasionally 
with their position in the body-bar ; and it is the falls of a song 
therefore that seems to dictate the particular count given. It 
would obviously be quite impossible to make the notes of body- 
bar and song-bar correspond with such fluctuating action ; 
because of the degree of formal regularity that must necessarily 
characterize these formulated rules of the written music if they 
are to be practicable at all. 

There are, thus, two rhythms running concurrently in the 
song-bar of “ Believe me” (regarding it as a 12-count bar and 
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therefore consisting of two bars to the line). There is fundament- 
ally the rhythm of the oscillation of the spinal-rod corresponding 
to the two song-bars. Then this fundamental rhythm is marked 
by sectional action. And the sectional action itself can, in most 
songs, be analysed into two elements—the basic 8e (or 4e), and 
a “subservient ” 3e or 2e, which is associated with ripples. It is 
chiefly the “‘ crossings ’”’ from one section to another that regulate 
the sectional rhythm. These crossings are made automatically 
in many cases, but very often particular attention has to ~ 
be devoted to them or they will not be made, and the 
notes of the second section will consequently be strangled. 
I have signified all the technical crossing points in the first line 
of the music of “‘ Believe me” by an arrowhead on the straight 
overline, pointing it upwards when the crossing is upwards, 
and downwards when the crossing is downwards. (These latter 
are usually executed by subordinate, in thoraxic action.) The 
act of crossing, of course, is a slight inpressure of the one bar 
while opening the other. The effort necessarily varies. 

There is one place, however, where song-bar and standard-bar 
note frequently correspond, and that is at the beginning of 
the first bar of the song-oscillation, since the beginning of the 
action of the first section often corresponds with the begin- 
ning of the spinal-rod action. But this is not always the case. 
Frequently the pose is such that it is not the first note of the 
standard-bar that will tend to be taken first, but another note of 
the standard bar, and very frequently in these exceptional cases, 
the other—‘“ pose-note ” I shall term it—is the last note of the 
standard-bar (and of the body-bar action). 

This is the action that is illustrated in ‘Tu Sais” (No. 46). 
In “ Tu sais ” the pose-note t is the last note of the 4e standard, 
f£; the body must be initially posed so that this would be the 
note that would tend to be sounded first 7f principal acted alone. 
And this is also in this song the first note of the song-bar, but 
a series of falling notes follow, which, however, must be taken by 
subordinate in the thoraxic manner, principal being held up 
meanwhile. It is very difficult in this song to go beyond the 
pose-note into the bar above. 

Now, when the body is posed so as to take first any other note 
but the first note of the standard-bar upon which the song 
is based, this pose-note is not struck in the same way as if it 
had been the first note of the standard (or bar of the body acting). 
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With any other note but the first note of the standard bar (or 
bar of the body posed to act) it isa bulbous rather than an angular 
stroke; a difference which I have distinguished by placing a 
semi-circle over the pose-note when it is any other note but the 
first note of the standard-bar, instead of the angular arrowhead 
used when the post-note is also the first note of the bar. And 
I have shown the cavity as facing downwards if it is upward 
(thoraxic) action, and upwards if it is downward action. 

Many songs have a middle note of standard bar and bar of 
body as pose-note, especially French songs (see Nos. 2, 16, 17, 
34, etc.), in which case the song-oscillation frequently “ crosses” 
half-way in its execution, the first part representing sub. action. 
In these cases the crossing manipulation is necessary in the 
middle of the oscillation. This is perhaps the cause of the 2-some 
count of the song-bar of No. 2 (‘‘ Connaissez-vous ”’) though the 
spinal action is based on the 8e bar. The action of this song, it 
seems to me, would have been more pleasing if the count had been 
4-some; the two parts of the song-oscillation would then be more 
likely to be rendered in rippling fashion giving a more pleasing 
result. As it is, this technical regulation of the count tends to 
break the continuity of the two ripples. 

When on this matter of pose-note, I should add as an aside, 
since the subject will not come up again, that there is a type of 
abdominal song, British especially, of which No. 12 is a good 
example, which works over a down-some bar predominantly, 
but the first half of each song-oscillation moves up over a few 
notes of the diatonic eight before turning down over the standard 
upon which it is based ; and this first-half of the song-oscillation 
is perhaps the longest (as far as the number of notes is concerned, 
but not the rhythm, and the rallentanding). I have thought it 
necessary to point out this peculiarity of British songs, which 
is due to the national tendency to turn in both directions 
presumably, because in the 2nd or 3rd oscillations of these songs 
the action tends to be purely upwards. And that is wrong, the 
action should be predominantly downwards throughout every 
oscillation of the initiating passage of a song (of No. 12 for 
example), no matter what the run of the notes; there should be 
the downward deflection of the action at the end of these 2nd 
and 3rd oscillations just as in the first. 

Then the characteristic abdominal action, taking the same 
notes, would be :— 
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(1) \d! tol oss jf cm ocr cd | 
(2) ldl sf GV) ss 18 1 st sal | 
(3) id tihycle edteapeli oct. ved! 


The downward-pointing arrowhead does not mean, of course, 
that the first note of the downward standard-bar (or section of 
body acting) is a closure; on the contrary, it is more opening 
in its effect than the first note of the upward bar, the following 
notes of the bar being struck as the section gradually closes. 
(Whereas in the upward bar, the other notes have the effect of 
increasing the opening.) The arrowhead is pointed downwards 
merely to indicate that it is the first note of a bar of character- 
istically downward action, and to be followed by three notes of 
lowering pitches. 

With this preliminary enlightenment on this highly mathe- 
matical instrument, that providence has decided must have its 
share in the completion of this theory, I shall now give the results 
of a few analogizing expeditions in the illustrations-section with 
its aid. The idea is to identify the bar upon which a song works 
fundamentally, and then to trace the various slight deviations 
it makes to adjoining bars. This is not such an easy problem as 
it seems at first sight. In fact any and every standard-bar seems 
to claim the simplest song ; and many solutions may be reached 
that seem unassailable, but another attempt at another time will 
probably result in quite a different solution, about which there 
is the same feeling of absolute security that it is the correct one. 

At the same time, the exercise will show that, though this 
mathematical instrument can give surprising help, yet at the same 
time it has unsuspected defects, which would result in serious 
injury to the practical art if its details were followed too strictly. 

Supposing the song to be based on a 4e bar, deviations will be 
found to be made (1) to the other half of the diatonic eight, or 
(2) to the next identical of the same basic bar, either above or 
below, or (3) to a bar of another ladder (mode). (4) Frequently 
the song in its wanderings will proceed to act on an identical bar 
to the basic bar, but which is not outside and distinct from the 
basic bar, but will have its lowest (or highest) note beginning at 
some point within the basic bar. To give an example of this last 
case; there may be a bar in a song with the intervals 
or lengths of the steps—r mf s—and activated, say, by 
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the thoraxic-waist section or “ bar” of the body length. Then 
there may come, as the next oscillation in the written song, a run 
of notes that require the action to be by a slightly higher bar 
of the body, but by precisely the same four steps or notchings of 
the ventral wall of the new bar; but the pitch-range, of course, 
slightly higher, say 1 interval. (This, by the way, is a very 
inconvenient word to have to use for the purpose of indicating a 
fixed interval, when it is so very commonly used to indicate any 
interval without any limitation in size.) 

A slightly higher bar of the body length or ladder is taken 
for the action of the second bar of the piece, but the “ key ” not 
being changed (the standard ladder not being shifted, as it were, 
to suit identical action at the slightly higher level) the written 
notes will be m fis 1. In which case the fi, though an irregular 
rung notched for the moment in the stationary written ladder, 
as it were, is not the irregularity that is worked in the fixed body- 
ladder. The irregularity in the body-action really takes place 
with the utterance of the m, the first note of the second bar of 
the written piece. The m is not irregular in the sense of being 
taken by a greater step than normal; it is taken in the normal 
way; but there is a slight twist of the action half-way in its 
execution, which twist has the effect of causing the slightly 
higher bar of the body to open and begin action. Then the 
irregular note in the written music will occur correctly without 
any effort. In other words, it will not be a true irregular, but 
a false irregular or an irregular only in form. There must be this 
slight transposition to the slightly higher body-level at the 
moment of the taking of the m and partly effected by the manner 
of taking the m, otherwise the notes that follow the m will be 
the remaining notes of the initial level—f s—instead of the fis 1. 
There is an appropriate illustration in the second last line of 
“Ton premier bouquet ” (No. 43). The notes of the first oscilla- 
tion of this line are based on the d downward bar ; then, the notes 
at the beginning of the 2nd oscillation of the line are the identical 
steps but with the level lowered a } int. The irregular form, lo, 
therefore, is really a regular. The irregular action must take 
place on the t (the irregularity consisting in a slight grip imparted 
half-way in its execution to cause the new bar to open and act). 
But as long as the reader is not aware of this fact, this 2nd oscilla- 
tion may give the greatest difficulty in the rendering, and there 
may be a stumbling and falling or going astray every time the 
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song is attempted, until the real fact of the body-action is 
recognized, consciously or unconsciously. For other examples 
see Illus. Nos. 17 and 45. 

Then there may be a slight change of level with, at the same 
time, a change of mode. This is in a sense a natural course for 
deviations to follow. For example, a rise of level of 1-int. after 
a bar composed of the notes dr mf, with at the same time a change 
from the dee to the ree mode, is the most natural change that 
could take place. There is a good illustration in “ Philis plus 
avare que tendre”’ (No. 1). 

The ree mode suddenly appears with the first note of the Ist 
ose. of the 2nd line. Irregular action must be taken half-way in 
the execution of this first note, r. The body must not only be 
transposed to the slightly higher level in the act of taking the r, 
but the mode must be changed with considerable volition, other- 
wise there will be a continuation of the dee mode, which in this 
song has the effect of causing a serious derangement of the rhythm 
or count. The second note of this bar, m—instead of the r— 
will receive the strongest accent; and that deranges the bar 
generally. Deviations of this kind are usually taken quite 
automatically. 

It soon becomes obvious that the first essential towards the 
definite analysis of a song into its various slight modifications, 
and so towards the ultimate management and control of songs, 
is to know when a technical irregular note in a song (a technical 
flat or a technical sharp) is not really a true irregular, but (1) 
forms part of one of the identical bars illustrated in the table, 
(2) forms part of an identical bar, but only slightly higher (or 
slightly lower) than one that has just preceded. When bars of 
songs containing technical irregular forms are recognized as 
representing an identical of some particular natural bar, then the 
manner of their taking is rendered easy by a contemplation of 
the action of the natural bar upon which the identical is based. 

It is for this reason that I have extended the series of identical 
bars to either hand of the basic bars in the table to what may be 
deemed unnecessary lengths, since the voice cannot go much 
beyond the diatonic eight. These identical bars happen to begin 
with different notes of the basic bar, so that a glance along the 
ladder upon which the song is based, or another ladder, may result 
in the detection of a bar consisting of a series of irregular notes 
that may occur in a song. These apparently unnecessary con- 
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tinuations are therefore an invaluable aid in the analysis of songs. 
For example, a comparison of the conclusion of the 1st line 
of “‘ Weisse Rose” (No. 38) with the 4e standard bar, d, in the 
table, also with identical bar 4 of the same ladder, will show that 
this puzzling series of irregular forms represents a simple down- 
shift of the ladder (lowering of the “key ’’) two intervals for 
the duration of this particular up-curl. Now this succession 
of irregular forms offers the utmost difficulty in the execution until 
the bar of natural notes upon which it is based is thus recognized ; 
then all the difficulty of execution vanishes. 

But a caution is necessary. A series of irregular forms occurring 
like this in a song is apt to be allocated to the wrong bar, or the 
wrong ladder even. It takes a good deal of practice to under- 
stand which note represents the top-note or the bottom note of 
a bar in the body-action, and until this is sensed it is difficult to 
know how to allocate a series of notes like this in the table. It 
is largely guess-work until the body-action can be recognized. 
For example, it would have been a matter of greater difficulty 
to allocate this series of irregulars at the end of this first line of 
“ Weisse Rose’, but for the fact that the up-curl at the end of 
the second line shows the same change of mode, from the § 8e 
on which the descent which precedes is based, to the d 8e; 
but there is no down-shift of the ladder at this second up-curl ; 
it is clearly the d 8e. These temporary changes of mode are not 
uncommon when action is a song, from being downwards becomes 
upwards. (Or conversely. This is really the reason of the slight 
difficulty with No. 1, referred to above.) The cause of these 
temporary changes of mode will come out presently. 

These false irregulars once out of the way, nothing would remain 
for management but the true irregulars. It is these true irregulars 
that will be found bracketed in some of the illustrations for 
convenience of the argument, as well for convenience of the 
analysis, as far as I can interpret these songs. My interpretations 
may not be always right, but at least the attempt must be made ; 
and even if they are erroneous in some cases it will serve as a 
guide to a process of analysis that I have found very helpful and 
instructive. 

The importance of identifying the true irregulars is first 
recognized in dealing with difficult songs, such as “Tu sais”. 

It is in struggling with these difficult songs that light appears 
on the general problem. But the solution of the general problem 
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is not arrived at by a consideration of the songs alone; the 
study of the songs must be accompanied by an observation of 
the action of the body, which is the ultimate source of the 
irregularity, songs being merely written body-action. 

The main characteristic of the irregulars is that it is a grippy 
rather than a bulbous note, especially the “i” form of the modifi- 
cation. And to begin with these “i” forms first, a preliminary 
scanning of the whole collection of these illustrations results in 
the starting-off idea that irregular grips occur at heights of 
openings, and are associated with the act of turning-down after 
high ascents ; and their first appearance is commonly in the last 
oscillation before the intermediate alternating passage. But they 
also occur at the bottom of closings, where they also seem to be 
associated with the act of the turning-up after a descent. 

When they appear at the heights of progressions of the ordinary 
form of simple thoraxic song it is in the oscillation preceding 
the intermediate alternating passage ; but they also figure in the 
oscillation that begins the alternating passage. These are the 
two oscillations which, together with the silent interval between, 
effect the turn. And it should be noted, in passing, that one of 
these oscillations is always fundamentally thoraxic, and the 
next always fundamentally abdominal; yet the irregulars are 
grips in both cases. This is, no doubt, because thoraxic falling 
notes are taken expansively, or backwards as it were, somewhat: 
as in the ascent. 

But irregulars are also found at up-turns after a fall, and it is 
most logical to make this the starting point of investigations. 

A common turn at the bottom is taken by the notes d t, 1, si, 1). 
Now this si at the bottom of the falls obviously takes the place 
of s; it is felt that the s is missed, and it is the si that is taken 
instead. It is struck into the wall of the vessel half an interval 
too high; why this last peculiarity ? Apparently because of 
the increasing curve of the walls of the thoraxic vessel which 
here at the bottom begin to converge towards a point. The note 
consequently slips obliquely upwards touching too high a point. 
of the wall, giving a note just half an interval too high. But 
at the same time, the basal terminal of the spine swung back 
at the taking of the note by the rib-tips, and it is these two actions 
of the rib- or ring-tips, and the basal terminal, that unitedly 
cause the waist to angle forward bodily by the pull of the note, 
and this is partly the reason why the note is a wedge, or point, 
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rather than a round, which is the peculiarity of the grip versus 
the regular note. 

Now (1) the wedging nature of this last too-short step of the 
descent, together with its new, obliquely-headward direction, is 
the initiation of the turn of direction of action from downward 
to upwards. Then (2) it is the backswinging of the terminal of 
the spinal rod that is primarily responsible or at least regulates 
the first note of the ascent (and perhaps all the other notes of the 
series on the ascent). 

The first of these two steps of the turn—the si—might be 
termed for convenience the half-int. grip-note at the bottom of 
the descent, and attributed chiefly to the rib- or ring-tips; then 
the second of the two steps that effect the turn—the first note 
of the ascent—since it is regulated by the back-falling terminal 
of the spine, which latter action is partly in the nature of a 
plugging-back by the external air, might be conveniently termed 
the half-int. plug-note. And the other notes of the ascent are 
also in the nature of plug-notes, seeming to have their intervals 
determined by the backfallings of the terminal. 

These are two notes that should be well noted—the half-int. 
grip followed by the half-int. plug-note above. That seems to be 
the rationale of the up-turn at the bottom, if there be added a 
certain opening influence that a grip-note—a wedgy note—always 
has on the particular part into which it strikes. It causes an 
opening at that part, which is accompanied by a closing of the 
part that was acting previously. Then the first plug-note is 
always struck more transversely than those that follow. 

Then there follow the other plug-notes of the ascent, which seem 
to be directed and aided by successive back-pluggings of the 
spinal terminal ; during which the body bulbs and the notes are 
usually regular. Then with the approach to the height of the 
progression, the walls of the vessel begin to converge again 
towards a point. There are again usually two half-int. notes 
associated with the turn at the top; frequently it is d! and t; 
but they do not seem to be caused in precisely the same way. 
It is the slope of the roof possibly that causes the last note of 
the ascent to be half an interval too short; but this change is 
not aided by deflection, though deflection of the stroke that might 
be caused by the slope would tend to lower the pitch of the note 
instead of raising it. It seems to come about in this way :— 
The slope of the roof, together with the increase of strain, obstructs 
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the progress, thus giving the shorter interval note. Then the 
shock of the obstruction has checked the backfall of the spinal- 
terminal, even jerking it forward a little way ; so that when the 
next note, which was on its way, strikes, it strikes below instead 
of above the place of the previous note. Both of these two steps 
of the turn at the top would thus be plug-notes, strictly speaking, 
regulated by the action of the basal terminal of the spine. 

“Hs geht” (No. 40) provides a very good illustration of a 
down-turn, in the last oscillation before the intermediate passage, 
the turning notes being d! and t at the beginning of the oscilla- 
tion. But the fall does not follow immediately ; the remainder 
of this oscillation is occupied with the preparation for the fall; 
it is the next oscillation that begins the fall. 

Now, the irregular forms in this last oscillation of the first 
passage of “Es geht” not being concerned with the actual 
down-turn, what is the interpretation of these irregular forms ? 
A reference to the table offers an explanation. These notes from 
t onwards to the end of the oscillation, can be traced in the 3e 
ladder, fi; but it is not the bars that represent the correct pitch 
(bars 1 and 2) that represent the correct action, but bar 1/5 in 
this ladder ; because t can be felt to be a top-note of the bar of 
the body acting. There has apparently been not only a sudden 
change of action from the 4e to the 3e with the taking of the t, 
but also a slight change of level, for d! was previously the top- 
note of the bar of body acting. 

Before investigating the causes of these changes in this last 
oscillation of the first passage, the irregular forms in the next 
passage should be traced. The next passage, being an inter- 
mediate downward alternating passage, is fundamentally 
abdominal action; and that is apparently the cause of the 
appearance of the first irregular form in this passage, fi. The 
second note in an abdominal falling bar is usually a half-int. step, 
seemingly because there is opposition to the fall in the first 
moment, the thorax seeming to fall into it, as it were, as it opens, 
thus impeding its fall. This does not always happen in a thoraxic 
fall. In the typical t downward bar, for example, it is 1 that 
follows—a full l-int. step (see “Tu sais”, No. 46). This fi 
should, therefore, be classified as a regular and due to a change of 
mode, as much as to a change of bar-length acting, for there are 
other identical—3e—bar actions (to be referred to presently), 
which, instead of showing this half-step at the top, show it at 
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the bottom of the bar. See the specimen ladder of 3e-identicals 
of this kind that I have included in my table—lo. 

The other notes of the intermediate alternating abdominal 
passage of “ Es geht” can all be disposed in 3e bars, though it 
requires some ingenuity to trace them in the table. There is a 
slight fall of level in the middle of the first oscillation—on the 
note m—which from being the bottom note of the fi bar becomes 
the middle note of a to bar; hence the £ which follows instead 
of fi. This level continues regularly throughout the second 
oscillation of this line. There is a rise of level again with the 
first note of the first oscillation of the next line, fi. It, and 
the notes that follow, will be found in lo + and the si ladder. 

I have suggested these slight changes of level in either direc- 
tion in the illustration by putting the minus or plus sign over the 
“change ’’-note, and arrowheads pointing downwards or up- 
wards at the exact crossing-points. 

There is again a fall of level in the last oscillation of the inter- 
mediate passage. The level thus changes slightly four times in 
the course of this intermediate passage, and each time the change- 
note occupies a different position in the new bar. It is this last 
circumstance obviously that is the cause of the appearance of 
so many irregular forms; but they should all be regarded as 
regulars, since they occupy a regular place in one or other of these 
bars in the table (and they end by being taken regularly by the 
bar acting in the body). Not one represents a transitional step 
between changes, the transition being always made direct on to 
the new bar. (This is not always the case in other songs.) 

It is only in the last oscillation of the intermediate passage 
that there appears an irregular that does not figure in the bars 
that are being followed. Midway in this oscillation there is a 
beginning of a return to action as in the first passage, that is 
upward action, and based on the 8e-f bar, though with s as the 
pose-note. The irregular form, di, therefore, in this oscillation 
is a true irregular that does not figure in either of the transitional 
bars. It forms the first note of the technical turn, being the 
last half-int.-too-short step of the descent, with the note that 
follows—r—as the plug-note. 

Then to follow the action, the notes on the fall are taken 
obliquely headwards, and they are all taken rather wedgily, 
obviously because of the more-collapsed form. These two 
circumstances combined—the headward-obliquity and the wedgy 
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nature of the notch—seem to have the effect of at last checking 
the fall. (This last, by the way, should be noted from the general 
scientific point of view. This is possibly another factor contri- 
buting to the tendency to a turn and another progression head- 
wards rather than a true transposition followed by more 
characteristically abdominal action.) But, nevertheless, con- 
sidering the change of mode at the beginning of the passage— 
of this and of other songs—the intermediate alternating passage 
of such thoraxic songs must be regarded as abdominal 
fundamentally. And it is also minor technically, since with its 
action there is effected the reduction of the apexal section, 
without which the third passage in the original manner would 
be found impossible. 

Now, why does the intermediate alternating abdominal 
passage fall into 3e bar action? The change really begins in 
the last oscillation of the first passage. What is the cause ? 
Observe the action. The top note of the ascent—d'—initiates 
the downbreak of the thoraxic pose by the forward jerk it 
communicates to the basal terminal. That releases the plug as 
it were; the abd. base comes forward towards its normal pose, 
permitting the fall of the chest. But at the same time the fall 
of the chest had a certain amount of impulsion from above, its 
reduction being partly induced by the act of taking the d! at the 
higher level. 

In other words, the form, from being bulbous, bird-lke, 
becomes rather columnar and caterpillary. And it is this change 
of form that seems to be associated with the change of action. 

The caterpillar form then (1) seems to be a cause of the 
appearance of the 3e action. But (2) the action of an intermediate 
passage is always more relaxive and non-volitional, that might 
account for the change. Or (3) is it because it is technically 
abdominal action? Or (4) is it because it is technically minor 
action ? It remains to be decided, which is the essential cause 
of the change, or whether no one is essential, but all participate. 
It should be noted that it occurs in the thoraxic oscillation that 
precedes the abdominal alternation, but the other peculiarities 
have also begun to appear there. 

Then there is an irregular form in the last fe of “ Hs geht”. 
This is an illustration of a converse phenomenon ; it represents 
a grip taken midway in the course of an ascent—not at an up- 
turn or down-turn; and it creates the caterpillar form—it is 
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not a result of that form. It should be noted, that though taken 
more or less voluntarily in the course of the ascent, its 
twin plug-note that follows is not half-an-int. higher, but it is 
higher actually than it would have been if the normal note had 
been taken instead of a grip-note. That is because it strikes 
against a perpendicular wall, not a suddenly-slanting wall ; but 
the fall, nevertheless, is rendered inevitable, by the characteristic 
manner of taking a grip, at any other place but the upturn. The 
fall usually follows soon after. See the last line of “ Es geht”. 
They are frequently taken more or less automatically at the 
approach of fatigue. 

But such grips midway in the ascent seem sometimes to be 
taken with the definite object in view of reaching a higher level 
with the following note than the normal action would give. 
Such action will be found in the first line of No. 16 (‘‘ Aux pieds 
des collines’’) when this seems to be the object. Also in the second 
line of No. 7. Also in “ The shades of night” (No. 25). But 
these grips taken with this object in the course of the ascent 
nevertheless entail a fall of greater or less extent to follow, since 
they break down the bulbous form. 

Now these irregular forms—not only the “o” forms, but 
these “i”? forms—are usually regarded as minor attributes, si and 
sometimes fi forming part of the technical minor scale in common 
use. But in No. 16 (“ Aux pieds des collines ”’) si in the first line 
occurs in a decidedly major passage of what I should describe 
as a decidedly major song, in that it is expansive and 
headward and progressive, though the second oscillation (in 
which it occurs) is less energetic than the first. In any case, 
analysis of “ Hs geht’ shows that most of the irregular forms, 
though they occur in a technically minor passage, are strictly 
speaking regulars in 3e action (and even then most of them are 
not due to the 3e action, but to the frequent slight changing of 
the level during the 3e action). As far as false irregulars are 
concerned, therefore, the question is transformed to this: is 
3e action necessarily minor action always ? 

To take another example, No. 3 (‘Si les petits enfants 
savaient ’’), the first irregular form, ri, occurs in the last oscillation 
of the first passage, just when the natural collapse ofthe chest after 
the strain—the caterpillary form in other words—is beginning ; 
but the gripping manner of taking the ri facilitates the develop- 
ment of the new form, and since ri is not one of the notes of the 
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3e bar, fi, into which the remaining notes of the oscillation can 
be traced, it is a true irregular note on which the change of action 
is made. Then the turn at the top again takes place on the notes 
d' and t, which appear to be the two half-int. turning-steps. 
Then there follows, just as in “ Es geht ” but slower, the establish- 
ment of the columnar pose that is necessary when there is an 
alternating passage to follow—not the straightforward and final 
fall represented in the last line of “ Es geht’. Then since the 
intermediate passage of No. 3 (‘‘ Si les petits”) seems to work on 
the notes of the 4e rather than changing definitely to the 3e, 
the irregular forms in this passage seem to come under the 
category of irregular grips. They all, with one exception, occur 
at sight down-fluctuations between ripples (and this is properly 
the explanation of the ri), but it should be observed that they 
only occur when the oscillations turn more headward rather 
than transversely. The form also is caterpillary throughout 
this intermediate passage, though the action is rather transverse 
in the first line, it being at a high level. The irregulars only 
begin to appear in the second line. 

Here, therefore, it is obviously slight down-fluctuations taken 
half-an-int. too short, because of the obliquely-headward 
direction of the action in the caterpillary form. Then the 
characteristic accompaniment of the grip, no matter at what 
point it is taken in an ascent or descent—the collapse of the 
part that acts the subordinate réle—causes momentary head- 
ward progress—aids the next up-ripple. Conversely, gripping 
action is often resorted to in down-fluctuations with the 
express purpose of aiding the next up-ripple. This seems 
to be the explanation of the true irregulars that occur in 
No. 23 (“ Little gleams of sunshine ’’), which is a decidedly major 
song. So that gripping action is not exclusively a charac- 
teristic of minor action, but possibly just the reverse. But the 
form in “ Little gleams ”’ is caterpillary, and the action obliquely 
headwards, it being thoraxic-waist action in a rather-central 
pose. Therefore, though real grippy ‘‘i” irregulars also may be 
found most commonly in intermediate alternating passages, 
which are truly minor passages in that they reduce a higher 
section while themselves expanding; yet these true grips are 
not necessarily an exclusively minor feature, since they also 
occur in action that is not reducing a higher section, but that is 
really major reducing a lower section. 
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The fact might perhaps be best stated thus ; the true gripping 
“i” form of irregular is really a major characteristic, but 
the form must be caterpillary, and the action obliquely-headward. 
When they appear in minor action, it is in passages of this 
nature ; which minor passages consequently have a certain major 
quality, and it is this major quality that is the cause of their 
appearance. These intermediate passages in which they occur 
are always headwards; there is always a headward twist to 
the action, and the lowest thorax is sharing in the opening, and 
the abdominal branch of the lung is being drained or contracted, 
in a way. 

I have said above that these irregularities in “ Si les petits ”’ 
might all be regarded as true irregulars ; but when one considers 
(1) that though based on an 8e bar there is also a subservient 2e 
rhythm in the action of the first passage of this song (compare 
with the 2e ladders, diatonic, which I have marked out by means 
of underlines drawn under the diatonic 8e) ; and (2) that there is 
a fall to the caterpillary form in the intermediate passage; the 
presumption is that it is a kind of caterpillary-2e that is being 
followed in the latter passage ; and that these irregular forms 
might therefore be regulars in an identical-2e ladder, caterpillary. 
They do, indeed, come quite naturally, and without much 
volitional action, as soon as the song has been thoroughly 
grasped. It is difficult to verify this presumption with the aid 
of the identical-2e ladder, caterpillary, even or odd, which I have 
shown in the table, because the action ripples so in this song. 
It certainly does not move straightforwardly over identical bars 
with the narrow half-int. between, as I have shown them in my 
table. There is more commonly a full interval between bars, 
even when any little stretch in the song can be felt to work on 
these caterpillary-2e bars. 

In any case as far as practical facility goes these irregulars 
can best be detected and known for what they are, by following 
the subservient rhythm step by step on the diatonic-2e ladder, 
even or odd, which I have indicated by the underlines under the 
d 8e. 

The short-step in fluctuations, however, often occurs at down- 
crossings, in the subservient rhythm : when traced in the sub.-2e 
or 3e, these crossings are taken half-an-int. too short. See the 
ti of the last oscillation of the first passage. The ri, on the other 
hand, in line six is taken half-an-int. too high in the ascent. 
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The presumption is, then, that this alternating passage of 
“Si les petits” (and the last oscillation of the first passage) 
possibly follow some kind of caterpillary-2e action, in which case 
these irregulars would, strictly speaking, be regulars. 

It is difficult to verify the presumption because of the rippling, 
and the frequent turnings. For, at every turning, it might be 
observed here, the tendency is to follow a ladder of bars with the 
short interval at the beginning of the bar, whether it is downward 
action or upward action; this introduces complexity into the 
task of analysis. This, in fact, would seem to be the explanation 
of the frequent slight changes of level that occur in the course of 
intermediate passages, such as those that occur in the inter- 
mediate passage of “‘ Hs geht ” (No. 40). The fall of level there of 
one-int.. when the fi ladder was deserted for the to ladder, seemed 
really caused by the turn of direction of action at the moment. 
The object of the change of ladder was probably to get a short 
step at the beginning of the upward stretch. It is for this reason 
that I have marked out in the table by means of underlines 
drawn under the diatonic 8e, two diatonic-3e ladders ; because 
one of these, which I have named the 3e-even, happens to have 
the half-step at the bottom for two consecutive bars, and the 
other the half-step at the top for one bar at least. Indeed, after 
some exercise in the minute analysis of songs, on these lines, it 
will be perceived that every little recurring up and down stretch 
tends to be taken, the one direction on the one ladder and the 
other direction on the other, in the subservient rhythm, when the 
latter happens to be 3e. (Test No. 3 irrs. on the lo ladder.) 

Transits from one ladder to the other are not always necessary. 
For example, if a turn-down in a 3e passage of a song is made on 
d', and the turn-up on m, the first step in the 3e-even ladder is 
suitable in both cases. See the alternating passage of No. 17 
(*« Le soleil se levait ’’). 

Thus it will be obvious that these identical-3e ladders cannot 
be followed rigidly throughout a song, where turnings are con- 
stantly being made, which are best engineered by transiting from 
ladder to ladder in the manner described. Some songs do, 
however, seem occasionally, in their subservient rhythm, to keep 
strictly throughout the whole song to one particular 3e ladder— 
‘Du meine Seele,” for example, and “ Only the longing heart ”’. 
The action in these two songs, and such-like, requires a certain 
degree of attention at the “ unfavourable ” turnings. 
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Now, the more minute attention brought to bear on these 
intermediate passages of the thoraxic song in the course of the 
analysis of “‘ Hs geht” and “Si les petits’, has suggested that 
possibly all the intermediate passages that I have distinguished 
in these thoraxic songs in the collection are possibly necessarily 
abdominal and even necessarily minor, not excepting the 
intermediate passage of “‘ Hark the sound of evening bells ” 
(No. 41), which I never doubted for a moment was any- 
thing else but a more advanced stage of the thoraxic and purely- 
major expansion represented by the first passage. It would be 
as well to be clear in this matter, for it is evident that if this is 
so, action on the first presumption might be a cause of strain and 
hitch in a nasty stabilized form. 

All gradations of action happen to be represented in these 
intermediate passages in the various songs that happen to form 
part of the collection, from the pure rise of “‘ Hark the sound ”’, 
which appears to be simply increased expansion, to the pure fall 
of No. 8 (‘‘ My mother bids me’’), which is apparently typical 
abdominal action. 

In (1) No. 41, “ Hark the sound of evening bells,” 
No. 24, “ Of all the girls,” 
No. 14, “O, whistle,” 


the intermediate passage is (1) the pure rise executed expansively 
(dorsally), apparently just like the thoraxic rise with notes all 
the way up and no notes on the fall; (2) it is at a higher level 
than the first passage ; (3) it is more one-winged ; and (4) it is 
more stabilizing. No. 24 has, however, slight down-fluctuations, 
and the level is not so high. 
In (2) No. 16, “‘ Aux pieds des collines,” 
No. 17, “ Le soleil se levait,” and 
No. 44, “ Wenn der Fruehling,” 
it is still expansive (dorsal) rises, but with intermittent notal 
falls single or rippling ;_ but these are executed by subordinate 
in the thoraxic manner. 
In (8) No. 2, ‘‘ Connaissez-vous,”’ 
No. 3, “Si les petits,” 
No. 40, “ Es geht,” and 
No. 46, “* Tu sais,” 
the characteristic abdominal action appears; it is a single note 
cast on the top of the rise, then a notal fall follows, straight- 
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forward or rippling; but this is still activated chiefly by sub- 
ordinate with principal held slightly open. In other words, it 
is the abdominal contractive manner, but there is a degree of 
expansion before the falls. 
In (4) No. 34, “ Belle qui tiens ma vie,” 

it begins in the abdominal way ; a note cast on the opening, and 
the fall is a straightforward fall, and in the abdominal manner 
without any holding open on the part that took the top-note ; 
but still there should be no down-pressure on the fall such as 
can be exercised in the real abdominal action. There are still 
up-curls in this song. 

Finally, 

In (5) No. 8, “ My mother bids me,” 
it is the pure fall without up-curl. This is the last stage; but still 
there should be no down-pressure. It is only in the abdominal 
song proper, and inthe downward-progressive type of action 
that there can be down-pressure on principal in the falls. 

Thus all these intermediate passages of these thoraxic songs, 
though showing to be fundamentally abdominal from the 
grading of these characteristics, and from a certain style that 
they all have in common, have at the same time a certain element 
of the major action. The characteristic of the action that is 
common to all, and that is the most practically-useful hint, in 
a sentence, is that there should be a slight downward and forward 
movement before the upward direction begins. 

Now, it will be sufficient to prove that the No. 1 lot are all 
abdominal and minor in their intermediate passages, and the 
others will require no further proof. A consideration of No. 41 
will suffice for the purpose. 

The second passage of No. 41 in its second part appears to 
be not at all abdominal, but actually at a higher level thoraxic. 
Why is that? This is because the collapse of the bulb at 
the end of the first passage entails the straightening of the 
spinal rod as if for higher-level action. But the spinal rod can 
be straightened as if for higher level action, and at the same time 
the vessel attached to this higher level closed; and that is in fact 
what happens in the change from the bulbous to the more 
columnar form, when the first passage is high-pitched and very 
obliquely-headward. 

The evolution of this action can be very well observed in 
“Si les petits’ (No. 3) where the action of the second passage 
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seems to be worked by the higher section. And so it is; but 
that can very well be without filling the underlying lung-branch 
but actually reducing it, for the oscillation of the second passage 
will be found to take place downwards and forwards before going 
upwards. And the apexal rib-arms work in such a manner that 
the highest section is always repressed, so that air enters the 
mid. part of the lungs while simultaneously being caused to 
leave this apexal part. That is what constitutes the action, 
not only fundamentally abdominal, but fundamentally minor 
action. Then, as the passage continues, action falls gradually to 
the lower level—to the section that takes the alternating passage 
of “ Es geht” (No. 40). 

When this procedure is grasped in the case of “ Si les petits”, 
it will readily be realized that it is the same process that takes 
place in “ Hark the sound”. In “ Hark the sound” also the 
levels act in succession, but the order of their action is reversed. 
It is the lower level that acts first. 

Then (2) in “ Hark the sound’’, action, at the lower level 
especially, is more one-winged. And when that peculiarity is noted 
in “‘ Hark the sound ”’, it will be perceived that the same peculi- 
arity marks all these intermediate passages of these thoraxic 
songs; they are more one-winged than the first passage. In 
other words, the action has worked more transversely. (This, 
by the way, is perhaps another reason for the appearance of the 
3e action in these intermediate passages.) 

Then (3) these intermediate passages, when very obliquely 
headward, are more stabilizing oscillations than the first passage. 
But this characteristic disappears when the intermediate passage 
becomes less headward, and the notal run becomes a pure fall. 
This characteristic, therefore, is not evidence of the abdominal 
nature of the action, but rather because the action is more 
obliquely-headward than abdominal action should be. There 
seems to be a plugging-back of the basal terminal by the opening 
action that interferes with the fall. But another reason for the 
“stabbing” nature of the action, especially at the lower level, 
comes out when there is action to follow at the higher level. 
For, in “Si les petits’ (No. 3), it is apparent that the body is 
posed for the higher-level action at the end of the first passage ; 
and in most of these songs this will be found to be the case. 
Now, that being so, the fall cannot take place until the height for 
which the spinal-pose is fixed is reached. In “ Si les petits ” this 
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height is reached at once with the first oscillation of the 
alternating passage. But in “ Hark the sound” there is some 
difficulty in reaching the height at the commencement of the 
second passage. Hence these “stabs”? up through the lower 
level ; then through the higher until the top note of the pose is 
reached. It is then that the fall can take place. There is always 
a fall—an immediate fall in the abdominal manner—though it is 
but of a few notes in some songs. See “‘ Wenn der Fruehling ”’ 
(No. 44), etc. But in other cases it is a whole series of lower and 
lower oscillations that take place, as in “ Si les petits ’’, etc. 

Now, if the fundamentally abdominal and minor character 
of the intermediate passage of ‘‘ Hark the sound” can be said 
to be proved, there is no need to go into the others ; they are all 
more-obviously abdominal, or at least less-apparently thoraxic. 

Now the 3e action—Is it necessarily minor action? The 
action tends to become 3e at the appearance of these inter- 
mediate alternating passages which come under the category 
minor (or even it is the 2-some) involving, by the way, the 
appearance of more false irregular forms. See “ Belle qui tiens 
ma vie’’, (No. 34). But still 3e action, or even 2e action, cannot 
be held to be synonymous with minor action, for ‘“‘ Little gleams 
of sunshine ” (No. 23) is a major rather than a minor song. The 
3e or even 2e action may readily occur at the beginning of an 
expansive effort, especially when the pose is more caterpillary. 
But in this case, it is usually the rippling 2e, or the 4-, 6-, or 
12-count that develops. There are many French songs in the 
3-count that are decidedly major, such as “ Aux pieds des collines”’. 

Now it should be noted that where three is the subser. in 
major action, yet the notal span—the bar span—is frequently 
the technical “minor interval’’—14 int.—as in “ Du meine 
Seele ” (No. 33) which strictly follows the to ladder, yet the first 
passage is major action. 

There must be something not right with the classification 
into major and minor “thirds”. If the essential in the technical 
definition of “ minor” is “ falling action’, then this span over 
1 interval since it frequently occurs in rising action, cannot be 
regarded as exclusively a minor span or “ third’. The 1}-interval 
third or span would be better described as a caterpillary third, 
or extent of bar that will act automatically when the body is 
more caterpillary in form, whether the action is major or minor. 

Now if 3e is not necessarily minor, even when the span is the 
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lesser span—1} int., much less can the 4e action be regarded 
as essentially minor when the span is the lesser span—2} int., 
instead of 3. 

Abdominal action, however, tends to follow the lesser span, 
whether it is “thirds” or “ fourths’”—3e or 4e action—and 
this seems to be due to the fact referred to previously, that the 
first step after an abdominal opening is usually a } int., 
because there seems to be opposition to the fall at first owing 
to the thorax falling into it, as it were, in the first moment after 
the opening, especially if the action is rather obliquely-headward. 

But this appears to occur sometimes in thoraxic action that 
is not minor since it follows a progressive course. The apexal 
section sometimes seems to obstruct the fall when the action is 
lower-thoraxic, and the span in consequence is the shorter span. 

The only span in the table, as a matter of fact, that is strictly 
major in having the full interval between all the notes, is the 
ftotspan. This is the action that is represented at the beginning 
of “ Tu sais’, which is not the most decidedly major song, or 
most decidedly thoraxic, but the pose is rather intermediate. 
But the body must be bulbously expanded so that the ribs have 
freedom to swing freely up and down. That seems to explain 
the unusually large span for the four notes. 

Now to turn again for a moment to the small component unit 
in its simplest, commonest expression—the d 4e bar—and to 
follow out its action in the impression that the small straight- 
forward ascent and descent may be found to evolve very 
automatically under the agencies referred to; these possibly 
account even for the very syllables that serve as names of 
the notes. 

Beginning with the turn-up after the descent of the d 4e 
standard, and, supposing the body bar in action to be the thoraxic 
waist section, if there is no determination to make a definite 
crossing into the identical bar below, of which the first note is 
to, 1-int. below, it will be t, that will be taken, a 4 int. 
less than ‘‘normal”’ (the length of steps that have just preceded). 
t, is thus the }-int.-too-short grip-note at the bottom of the 
descent. Then the t, is followed very spontaneously by a return 
to the d. Thus d is the }-int. plug-note—the first note of 
the ascent. Then follow the intermediate plug-notes of the 
ascent—r and m—which are 1 int. each. Then if there is 
no determination to cross into the identical bar above, the first 
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note of which—s—represents a step of 14 int. in this case 
of the crossing upward, it is f that is taken—4 int. less than 
normal (than the steps that have immediately preceded). Thus, 
f is the first turning-down step, and the fundament of the typical 
bar would consequently appear to be d—m, strictly speaking, 
F—the 4 int. plug-note at the top of the ascent—is the first 
step of the turning, acting generally just like d! at the height 
of the great comprehensive expansion. 

But there the exact identity of the process stops. The next 
development is slightly different. There is no fall-back to 
m like the backfall to t; but the turn is completed by the slight 
transverse twist of the f. Thus, in the case of the fundamental 
unit the fall occurs as the second-half of the opening oscillation, and 
begins from the highest point reached ; it is thus like the action 
of the last line of “‘Es geht”. But the other course followed at the 
end of the first passage of “ Es geht’ may also be followed in 
the case of the small unit. 

Then, if after the ascent, the f is rather slurred and the back- 
plugging of the basal terminal of the spine rather vigorous, it is 
the first note of the identical bar—s—that will be taken. The 
extra 4 int. in this case of the upward crossing is obviously 
due to the greater obliquity of the action, and the narrowness 
of the passage due to the straining upward of the tissue. 

Then after the ascent of the identical bar, there is the turning 
at the height on the d'. This commonly represents the turn of 
the full expansion undertaken. The turn takes place as has been 
described. 

I need hardly say that after a little analysis on similar lines 
of the abdominal illustrations that happen to form part of my 
collection, the natural inference seems confirmed, that it is the 
same principles that give continuity to the action of the abdo- 
minal vessel now in one direction, and now in the other. For 
convenience of comparison (or contrast), the 4e d bar should be 
taken as the small unit—| f mr d| drm £ |—with the order of 
notes and the action reversed, of course, for the characteristically 
abdominal action. 

But, coming, then, to the complete song, abdominal ; if the 
analysis of the abdominal specimens is to be aided by comparing 
(or contrasting them rather) with the thoraxic songs just analysed 
it is best to begin with an imagal type. The abdominal vessel 
is practically of a similar elliptical form during action ; and the 
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action is frequently imagal at the start off; it is, therefore, 
appropriate to take an imagal song first. 

There is no exactly imagal specimen to be found among these 
illustrations. The most imagal in the collection is ‘‘ Die Himmel ” 
(No. 42). 

It is as well to keep “ Es geht” (No. 40) in sight during the 
comparison, since the turnings are so clearly marked in that 
song; but a better opposite to the action of “ Die Himmel” is 
represented in “‘ $i les petits’ (No. 3). 

It is difficult to believe that this second passage of “ Die 
Himmel ” is really thoraxic action, since it is so low-pitched and 
so very obliquely downwards. It is only by laboriously mentally 
visualizing the action of the passage step by step as being opposite 
to the action of the second passage of “Si les petits” that 
the fact is at last conceded that the thorax is really directing the 
second-passage action; and then the various indications of the 
fact can be separately noted. The point is, the oscillations move 
slightly up, then transversely, before turning on their downward 
course. (In the intermediate passage of the thoraxic song, the 
action is slightly down, then slightly forward, before proceeding 
on the upward course.) Then the oscillations are more one- 
winged ; they are more “ stabbing’’; there is more hesitation 
at the lowest points. These are all characteristics that 
also mark the intermediate passage of the thoraxic song, especially 
when it is lower level action, that is action of the middle part of 
the body. Finally, it is here perfectly obvious that the form has 
become caterpillary for the irregulars can all be traced in the 
2e-cat. ladder, but not without frequent transiting from the 
even to the odd. At the beginning it would appear to be even 
le action ; there seems to be difficulty in making the ascent in 
caterpillary action abdominal. These irregulars do not all have 
the flattening form in the table, as it happens, but all 
irregulars in abdominal songs—true irregulars—should be 
taken in the flattening way (the “ kicking” way) even in fluctua- 
tions, which will all be found to be taken back downwards as a 
rule. Just as grips that occur in alternations in thoraxic action 
are taken headwards in notal falls as well as rises. 

It should be remarked here that the form dictated by the table 
(whose useful existence is only made possible by the strict 
observance of these very mathematical or regular lines) is not 
always the flattening form. But whatever the form dictated by 
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the table, the action of the body with irregulars should be that 
required by the respective song. These forms of course in the 
table are, strictly speaking, regulars, and therefore do not call 
for gripping or kicking action ; but they do require to be taken 
rather irregularly when first learning the song. 

To follow now the most characteristically abdominal action— 
the contractive action proper—the best illustration of this is 
provided in “ Was bringet mir den alten Muth ” (No. 21). There 
is, properly speaking, not a single note cast on the first rise. 
The m before the bar is expansive, but the first note of the bar is 
properly the beginning of the fall. This illustration is the merest 
fragment of a song—a mere initial passage—but it is like a little 
complete song in miniature. And it happens, conveniently, 
at the end of the first oscillation to give a good clear instance of 
the two 4-int. steps forming a turn-up after a descent. In the 
next two oscillations there are }-int. fluctuations between ripples 
owing to the rather caterpillary manner: interrogative action, 
like fear action, tends to this form. Then, the turn-down after the 
ascent, at the end of the third oscillation is, like the turn-down in 
the last oscillation of “Es geht”, executed on the last note of 
the ascent, the fall beginning on the top note reached in the 
ascent. 

The intermediate alternating passage of abdominal songs 
generally should, inferentially, show all gradations traceable in 
the thoraxic examples, but beginning with the complementary 
opposite ; that is, they should be found grading from the pure 
fall (apparently) to the pure ascents. 

But there is no example among these illustrations of the pure 
fall in the intermediate passage. ‘‘ Das war der Herr von 
Rodenstein ” (No. 37) has falls, but rises intermit. ‘‘ Die Himmel” 
is the next in the gradient, and it is more like a pure rise. 

The intermediate passage of No. 38 (“ Weisse Rose”) is 
like that of “Die Himmel”. But the whole line represents 
not two, but one rise of four ripples. Because of the long stiff 
ascent it is necessary to know the exact point of the crossing 
in this line ; otherwise, this song, which is a very beautiful song, 
will be a failure. This is the difficult point of this song, as it is 
the difficult point in all similar abdominal songs, because of the 
following consideration. There is a certain antagonism of action 
in the intermediate alternating passage of any abdominal song, 
in that it is fundamentally thoraxic action, which tends to be the 
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more ambitious 4e action ; yet it represents the relaxive passage 
of the song, hence the fall to the caterpillary form with the 
tendency to take the simple 3e or 2e action. But this inter- 
mediate passage of ‘‘ Weisse Rose’’ should be regarded as having 
only one note on the rise proper—the last note, and it is the 
first note on the fall, which sounds a contradictioninterms. The 
whole rise is, properly speaking, an initiation activated chiefly 
by sub. These considerations aid in the estimation of the kind 
of action that should be taken voluntarily, for I should say that 
the natural tendency of one Britisher at least, is to prepare for 
decidedly headward action with this intermediate passage, and 
after the unusually great strain of the initial passage to im- 
mediately fill with air the section that prepares to take up action. 
In fact, it takes a considerable effort to prevent it filling itself, 
because of its previous greatly-strained condition. But that of 
course means a hitch, there is no more action, the song is stopped. 
The volitional action at the end of the first passage should rather 
be this :—Resist this rather obliquely upward opening of the 
upper abdomen after the first passage, keep it repressed rather, 
while directing the air—a very little—very obliquely downwards 
into a very narrow caterpillary passage. Then, after the estab- 
lishment of this new pose, make the oscillations almost as 
obliquely downwards as those of the preceding passage, but 
following the slight upward then forward direction before setting- 
off downwards with each of the ripples to ensure that it will be 
fundamentally thoraxic action. Then unusual care is necessary 
at the end of the second ripple to take the crossing properly. 
The mode of crossing that seems to work best is a send-off on the 
last note of the second ripple, then there should be a pause while 
the previous section closes slightly relatively. The executant 
will find that they have made an enormous advance in the 
practical art when they have exactly hit on every step of the 
action that is necessary for the execution of this line, occurring, 
as it does, in a foreign song, that obviously has not been intended 
for the British constitution. 

In “ Weisse Rose” the action of the intermediate passage is 
very obliquely downwards. But the next stage in the gradient 
illustrated in these specimens is in “‘ Gott ist gegenwaertig ” 
(No. 35), where the intermediate passage is rather headward. 
In “OQ, to bein England” (No. 39) it is more so—it is almost 
the proper thoraxic direction and manner. In ‘“‘ Ton premier 
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bouquet ” (No. 43) it is still more so—more purely ascents. In 
“Only the longing heart’? (No. 45) it is similar in the first 
alternating passage, but in the second alternating passage it 
appears to be very thoraxic indeed and very “‘ major’, the span 
of the bar acting being a full 34-int. span. But on second 
observation, and after note taken of the exact position of the 
first note of the bar, it will be realized that this first was a false 
estimate ; and that the net result is really trifling and feeble, 
being a mere top-note followed by a single 4-int. note on the 
fall; showing that the brilliant major initiation of the oscilla- 
tion has ended in very 2e and very caterpillary action, and very 
low in the body. Line 7 is the only upward oscillation. 

The first two oscillations of the first passage of “ Tu sais ”’ 
(No. 46) seem to resemble this action of the second alternating 
passage of “ Only the longing heart’ very closely. But “Tu 
sais ’’ is really a very different song. The action of “ Tu sais” is 
not that of an intermediate alternation in a fundamentally 
abdominal song. “Tu sais” is a fundamentally thoraxic song, 
and the two notes at the end of the oscillations consequently 
do not represent the main part of the oscillation, but the down- 
dip. They seem really to represent a typical 2-step up-turn at 
the bottom. “Tu sais” is a very difficult song to analyse, 
but it is a very instructive, as well as a very important, typical 
movement, and the attempt must be made, even though the 
solution arrived at may prove to be wrong. My interpretation 
is as follows :— 

The ro is not a }-int. step too-short at the bottom of the 
descent, but it is a natural note in the identical bar below. But 
the manner of its taking causes the turn to be made on it auto- 
matically. Then ther that follows is the second step of the turn— 
the 4-int. plug-note above—and one immediately puts this 
down as a true irregular. But this view is changed after the 
analysis of the second line (poetic). 

The second line is a notal fall, and obviously represents the more 
abdominal or the more “ minor ”’ span, the first step being only 
4 an int. But at the same time, it is obvious that this is 
imagal action to that which took place at the end of the pre- 
ceding line. Therefore, if the end of the preceding line represented 
a technical two-step upturn, this must logically be a technical 
two-step down-turn. In which case the si should be ascribed 
to a back-falling of the upper terminal of the spine. This is 
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another view to take of the action that has been previously 
defined as a falling-in of the higher section into the lower, as it 
opens with the first note, and so, obstructing its fall, causes the 
second note to be }-int. too short. In this light the fall would 
appear to be aided, even impelled, by a backfall of the apexal 
terminal of the spine, just as at the up-turn the rise seems to be 
aided, even impelled, by the backfall of the basal terminal of 
the spine. 

The second line, therefore, is shorter-span action, and is 
technically minor compared with the first line. The r at the end 
of the first line represents the beginning of this action, in which 
case it is a regular and will be traced in the table, in the ladder 
just below the t ladder, the span of whose bar covers 24 int. 
instead of the 3 of the bars in the line above. 

The second (poetic) line of ‘“‘ Tu sais” also follows identical-3e 
bars—of the si ladder—in the descent. (It is true there are only 
two top- and one bottom-note in the descent, but if the inter- 
mediate notes are inserted it will be perceived that the body is 
working on this ladder.) But in the ascent for the second ripple 
of this oscillation it leaves the identical 3e-even and works up on 
the 2e-even, in the subservient rhythm: that is to say, it works up 
on the 8e ladder, or in the bulbous major manner again. That is 
proved by the fact that fi is an accented note (occupying the 
prominent place in its “counting” space). It is the £ of the 
2e-odd subserviency (on which the ascent worked) taken too 
high : in other words it is just with the taking of this note that 
the form changes from bulbous in the ascent to caterpillary for 
the descent. The fiis the first step of the turn. The next note—f— 
is the second, }-int. step of the technica] ‘‘ minor”? down-turn. 
Then the second rippling fall of this oscillation is very short ; 
and the next up-turn is on mo, m. These four notes—fi, f, mo, m— 
can be traced in the Id.-2e-odd ladder; it is _ therefore, 
presumably, 2e-caterpillary, grippy, action in the fall, and 
2e-caterpillary, “ kicky,” action in the up-turn. But even when 
action becomes predominantly 2e (or 3e) in a relaxive passage, it 
never altogether leaves the basic ladder : the f and mo therefore 
may, at the same time, be regarded as the f and mo that figure 
in the t 8e ladder, identical. 

With the third poetic line (the second part of line 2 of the 
illustration) it resumes bulbous (8e) action: falling into the 
caterpillary form again and following identical-3e bars—of the fi 
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ladder—with the fourth poetic line, though there is again only a 
top- and bottom-note in the song. The bulbous (8e) action 
reappears again with the fifth poetic line ; at the middle of which 
line there is the reversal of the pose, prior to the alternating 
(abdominal) passage. 

The intermediate alternation works very imagally: that is 
the reason, presumably, why it is more bulbous action throughout 
than alternating passages usually are. The first line (poetic) of 
this passage is 8e bulbous. The next, if it can be said to fall into 
3e action predominantly, follows what I have distinguished as 
the 3e-bulbous ladder in the table. The action is again 8¢ 
bulbous at the rise of the third poetic line. Then, half-way in 
this last line of the intermediate passage, the preparation for the 
last passage in the original thoraxic manner takes place. This 
reversal is made on identica]-3e bars—of the fi ladder. Finally, 
the last line of the illustration, which should be worked 
thoraxically, as in the first passage, follows the 3e-bulbous 
ladder, in its subservient rhythm, which latter is always well- 
marked in a concluding oscillation, but which is not usually 
caterpillary-3e, this final oscillation representing the return to 
the normal rest-pose, which is intermediate between the cater- 
pillary and the bulbous. It is more often dia.-2e. 

The identical-3e-caterpillary action therefore, in relaxive 
intermediate passages, seems to appear more particularly when 
the relaxive passage is taken up by the thoraazc-waist section of 
the body; and the identical-3e-bulbous when the relaxive 
passage is taken up by the abdominal-waist section. 

In view of the preceding analysis, this song “ Ti rammenti ” 
might be described as representing regularly-alternating major 
and minor action. And the changes are obviously got by taking 
sharp two-4-int. turns at both top and bottom of every 
oscillation. 

There are other features of these turns in this song that are 
very instructive. The last note of many of the rises and falls 
will be observed to be a crossing to the first note of a bar, basic 
or subservient. This seems to be a good expedient in making 
turns. The same peculiarity will be observed to mark the taking 
of the second of an octave pair, especially in a descent, of which 
there are two instances in this song, in one of which there is a 
crossing before the second of the pair. This means, of course, 
that a subservient 3e rhythm, or some other, must be resorted to, 
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because the first of an octave pair in a fall is frequently the top- 
note of an 8e bar. But not always: see the octave pair at the 
beginning of the third line of this illustration, in which the 
higher of the octave pair forms the bottom-note of a bar in the 
identical-3e-ladder, fi; and the lower forms the top-note of a 
bar in the same ladder. 

This habit of crossing just before the turn is sometimes the 
explanation of the circumstance that many songs, though 
based on an 8e bar, range over nine notes in the course of 
the song. See No. 2 (Connaissez-vous), which works on the 
d 8e, but the actual limits reached are dand r'. “‘ Connaissez- 
vous,” however, also, though set in 2-count bars, follows 
rather 3e bars in its subservient rhythm, now the even ladder 
and now the odd. Now d' is the top-note of a bar on the 3e-even 
ladder; but the top-note of the corresponding bar in the odd-3e 
ladder is r', and it is because abdominal action tends to fall from 
the top-note of a bar, basic or subservient, that the r'is the 
top-note reached in the course of the abdominal alternation of 
this song. 

The same thing occurs with a difference when a song follows 
a 2e ladder in its subservient rhythm. The song may begin with 
d on the even ladder, and work upwards, and fall again from the 
d, it being the top-note of a 2e-bar; but it is the bottom-turn 
that causes the overshoot of a note in this case: there is 
a tendency to begin upward action on t, rather than on the d, 
so as to get a }-step for the first step. See No. 17. 

Another reason for the extra note in the actual limits reached 
by a song, is the habit of swinging over a crossing to get a good 
turn at any time, and not merely with an octave pair. This 
happens most commonly—at least, most decidedly—at the 
bottom-turn : but there is a striking illustration of such a crossing 
at a top-turn in “ Ti rammenti ”’, at the end of the first passage. 
The overshoot here is of two notes beyond the basic £ bar, but 
since the action here falls into the identical-3e—fi ladder—there 
is only one note after the crossing: it would be difficult to 
make the immediate slight backfall required by the song, if there 
were two notes after the crossing—in other words, if the sub- 
servient action had continued on the 2e-odd. 

The same thing occurs at the end of the intermediate 
alternating passage, which it will be observed is unusually imagal 
action, even to the very notes. 
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There is also an overshoot of this nature at the bottom-turn 
at the beginning of the second-last line of the illustration. This 
note, lo,, quite obviously requires to be taken in the flattening, 
“kicking” manner; and it must, consequently, really be a 
note taken a }4-int.-too-low, but it is quite evidently a 
crossing, partly to get a good turn and partly to get a good 
rebound. It seems, therefore, to be the s, of t+ taken too high 
rather than the 1, of mi, for an overshoot of 14 int. would 
obstruct the rebound. This is really an instance of a tendency 
to rebound from the top-note of one 4e bar to the top-note of 
the one that reversed to it (in thought in this case). See No. 
18 for a very good example of this action. It is the commonest 
cause of the odd note in the actual range of many songs. 

Then the manner of changing the pose at the end of the second 
passage of this song is curious. There are three successive 
lowerings of the subservient fi 3e ladder before the usual 
reversing manceuvre can begin. It is as if the preceding ascent 
had been too great or too fluent, and so had got the instrument 
wedged in a tight corner, necessitating these three falls backwards 
before the turn could be made. There is a fall of 1-int., engineered 
by the decidedly flat, kicky twist midway in the taking of the 
to. Then another fall of 1-int., engineered in the same manner. 
Then another of }-an-int., engineered in the same manner. Then 
the usual turn, as it is executed in other songs, can be made. 

This is the only song in my collection in which this curious 
backing action finds place; but this is also the only song that 
shows this regular alternation of major and minor action. It is 
consequently presumably because of the fluency imparted to the 
falls and then to the rises by the changes of mode, that these 
swings go too far, as it were, necessitating this backing action 
before the turn. No. 14 gives a different hitch at this point. 

Now, I said in a previous paragraph that it was the irregular 
forms in this song that first suggested that it represented regularly- 
alternating major and minor action. That view preceded the 
analysis that I have just outlined. It is now clear that the 
particular irregular forms which were instinctively regarded as 
major attributes, are, indeed, major acts at the moment; but, 
being grips, rather than bulbs, and taking place as they do at 
the down-turn and at a good height, their next effect is to cause 
the fall to be minor. 
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Similarly at the up-turn at the bottom, the “o” irregulars 
were regarded instinctively as minor attributes, and are, indeed, 
flattening, kicking, acts at the moment; but their immediate 
effect is to initiate the rise that follows, and to cause it to be 
bulbous, by the peculiar manner of taking the kick. 

That seems a contradiction in terms. To briefly review the 
phenomenon as a whole: All grips, by the peculiar manner of 
their taking, give headward progress at the moment, more or 
less, but they entail a fall sooner or later. But there is one 
exception ; it is the grip at the turn-up at the bottom. It gives 
headward progress, but it does not entail a fall, sooner or later, 
straightway or oscillating: because the part of the body that 
plays the subordinate réle in this particular grip is the basal 
terminal of the spine itself. 

Before going into the other cases it will be as well to note the 
peculiar features of the gripping action that are responsible for 
these two effects. They can be well observed in the action of the 
last line of “Es geht”? (No. 40). Firstly, the action of 
“principal ”’ is not the usual opening act; so that the section 
that takes the grip is completely closed by the taking of the 
following high note by the higher section. Then, the section that 
plays the “ subordinate ” réle in a grippy note has just as great 
influence in the result as the principal section ; it is so much in- 
pressed that it is reduced. But its collapse is the cause of the 
headward progress of the moment, giving the high note. Now 
this subordinate section is the basal termina] of the spine itself, 
when the grip is the up-turn at the bottom. 

But when the grip is taken a little higher up in the course of 
the ascent, as in the last line of “Es geht”, the part that is 
in-pressed is not the terminal, but a section a little higher up— 
a section of the abdominal vessel. The reduction of this section 
causes the headward progress, giving the higher note. But its 
reduction also tends to release the back-plugged basal terminal of 
the spine ; this is the factor that is responsible for the fall. For 
since the action of principal is not bulbous, and subordinate is 
simultaneously reduced, there only remains this releasing of the 
back-plugged basal terminal to practically complete the reduction 
of the thoraxic pose; when the fall can take place; and does 
take place in the last line of ‘‘ Es geht”. It is a straightway fall 
there, of a single half-oscillation. 

To pass then to another case—that of the first line of “ Aux 
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pieds des collines ” (No. 16); why is this not a final fall? Because 
the grip is taken a little higher up, the high-note follows it more 
quickly, and the fall—or rather, the note on the fall—more 
quickly still. There is not really a fall in this song; the high- 
note follows the grip so promptly that the section that takes the 
high-note remains up while the note on the fall strikes obliquely 
headwards into the section that took the grip—the lower thorax— 
causing it to open again, or at least, causing it to come forward, 
and this takes place so promptly that it prevents the raising of 
the basal plug, which was just on the point of taking place. So 
that since the basal plug is not removed, the fall cannot take 
place; instead there is recovery, and action turns headward 
again, in the next line of the song. 

Then the action in the last oscillation of the first passage 1s 
similar. (It can be better observed in “Si les petits”’.) But, 
instead of one high-note after the grip, and one note on the fall, 
there are usually a series of notes in each case. The section that 
takes the few high notes is cast wp by them, so that it remains up 
while the second series of notes on the fall is striking obliquely 
headwards into the lower thorax (which had just been closed by 
the taking of the grip), causing it to come forward, and so the 
basal terminal of the spine is prevented, just in the nick of time, 
from coming forward and effecting its release. In other words, 
the more caterpillary form is stabilized and action may take 
place—even at the higher level. But still it is the caterpillary 
form (the abdominal form), and the fall is inevitable: it takes 
* place in a series of oscillations. 

Then the next case is the grip higher up still—at the down- 
turn—such as is so well illustrated in ‘“ Tu sais”. It ¢s a grip, 
but it is not exactly like those in the course of the ascent—there 
is a down-twist to its “claw” ; it is imagal action to that which 
takes place at the up-turn at the bottom. And the effect of the 
grip at the down-turn at the top is imagally opposite to that of 
the grip at the turn-up—there is a very slight headward swing, 
and then the fall. 

It should now be understood that it is the top-note of the pair 
of the down-turn that should be regarded as the real grip-note, 
not the second note, which is the one that most usually has the 
irregular form. The real object of the lower of the pair is obviously 
to get transverse action, which need not theoretically be wedgy ; 
but the best way of getting transverse action at this height is 
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to take the note rather grippily. It should be observed how the 
two notes differ; the one at the top has its claw twisted 
downwards, the other has its claw twisted upwards. The same 
reasoning applies to the two notes at the bottom imagally. 
The second note of the up-turn at the bottom has for its objective 
transverse direction of action, and there is a similar difference 
(imagal) in the twist of the “ claws ”’ of the two notes. 

The fluctuations in ascents such as those in “ Little gleams ” 
(No. 23), or in descents such as those in “ Si les petits’, are just 
like up-turns at the bottom ; but not being taken at the bottom, 
the “subordinate” that is reduced (pressed-back) is not the 
terminal. Hence, though there is a momentary up-ripple, an 
early fall is inevitable. 

Then there should logically be a series of kicking actions in 
abdominal songs corresponding to all those gripping actions. The 
first note at the top, in the simplest unit, is the first kick of 
the descent, as well as the last grip of the ascent. There is 
certainly an element of both in the manner of its taking; just 
as there is an element of both in the taking of the first note of 
the ascent, which latter, therefore, also might be described as the 
last kick of the descent as well as the first grip of the ascent. 

The mo in the last line of “‘ Weisse Rose ” affords a very good 
example of kicking action in a descent, which has a very similar 
effect, in the opposite direction, to that of the irregular in the 
first line of “ Aux pieds des collines”. I need not go further 
in this direction. 

The last line of No. 46 is a single opening oscillation in the 
original upward direction. To properly understand this song 
it should be compared with No. 16 (‘‘ Aux pieds des collines ”’) 
which though apparently very different can be roughly dissected 
into the same number of passages following roughly the same 
action. But it is the last passage, consisting as it does of a single 
line, that is the interesting feature in the respective cases. In 
“ Aux pieds ” this last line suggests the last locomotive act of the 
bird after flight—the laying of the mid-joint of the wings forward 
on the breast. There are no notes on the fall in the French song, 
but there is a collapse of sub. without notes. There are notes on 
the fall in the Italian song; these should be rendered by the 
collapsing subordinate section. That represents more columnar 
action presumably. 

I have used some flattening forms in this song quite excep- 
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tionally because of the particular object I had in view when 
bringing it into the collection. This particular example was 
chosen for the purpose of showing the very natural association 
of the “i” form of deflection with the obliquely-headward swing, 
and the ‘“‘o” form with obliquely-downward swang. But it is 
advisable to use only the one form in translating from the piano 
music when the purpose is the practical learning of the song. 
This song is a thoraxic song, therefore it should have been 
sharpening forms for all irregularities, even though those in the 
down-swangs are decidedly flattening. The flattening twist 
can always be infused into the predominantly gripping action. 

It will be as well to sum up the observations on this matter of 
the production and writing, respectively, of irregular forms ; 
I have used flattening forms in all these abdominal songs regard- 
less of the form of the irregular in the original piano music from 
which they were translated, and sharpening forms for all the 
irregulars in the thoraxic songs ; for these are the forms that are 
dictated fundamentally by the respective actions of the body. 
The deflected forms found in the piano music of songs are quite 
irregular from the point of view of the body-action, making no 
allowance for this difference in the mode of action of the two 
vessels. Songs are no doubt necessarily written in the piano 
notation in accordance with regular mathematical tables such 
as these ; but it 1s only necessary to trace the notes of a few songs 
into these tables to realize that the irregular form dictated by the 

table, in 3e identical action, for example, is not always the form 
that is required by the body-action. 

Again, there is another complexity. At the first learning of a 
song, note by note, the irregular forms are most readily taken 
from the natural notes most closely adjoining, which may be either 
the note before or the note after, so that the form may be chosen 
at discretion. If, however, there is a long leap before the irregular 
note, it is the note after from which the irregular is most con- 
veniently taken, in which case discretion cannot be exercise, 
it must be a flattening form if of lower pitch than the following 
note or a sharpening form if of higher pitch than the following 
note. 

But when it comes to the proper rhythmical rendering of the 
song, this is sometimes found to conflict with the uniform body 

action referred to. Now, with the aid of the table, this note-by- 
note method can be largely dispensed with. These irregulars 
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usually come right if the song is first analysed into its bars 
and modes and levels, and the written forms in the piece made 
uniform for the respective actions. 

‘The shades of night ” is an exceptional song, in this collec- 
tion at least. I never doubted for a moment, before preparing 
this argument on the diatonic scale, that this song should not be 
classified as a predominantly upper-thoraxic song, even though 
it has obviously a certain minor tone. And I still think it better 
for the learner to regard it as such, since the pose of the spine is 
such, and it is the upper-thoraxic rib-arms that predominate 
throughout the action, and in the thoraxic way, and it is pure very 
steep ascents. It is not a minor sentiment on the face of it ; 
it is really an attempt at major ; it is not even on the more-minor 
subser.—the 3e,—though the count is 3e. The irregular forms 
should be regarded as real irregular grips in 8e action, occurring 
in ascents and in corresponding places in the notal falls. They 
are due obviously to the very caterpillary form and the great 
obliquity of the action. Taking it as based on the f 8e, the 
repetitions of m at the beginning should be treated as an 
initiation before the ascent. 

It is quite impossible, of course, on this supposition, to take 
the second extract given (the last verse of the poem) immediately 
after the first (which is the first verse of the song); though, 
comparing the respective notal runs, this might be thought at 
first sight to be a most proper alternative abdominal passage 
after the first, apparently pure-thoraxic, action, with its pure 
ascents. But since the action of the first is rather abdominal 
in the manner described (though it need not be minor, or 
reducive of the highest part of the lungs since this highest part 
had not been previously distended), the second extract obviously 
could not follow immediately after the first. It is only when the 
first passage is filling the apexal part of the lungs that a following 
passage, so very highly-pitched that it must be taken by the same 
apexal rib-arms, can be taken by these latter in such a manner 
as to reduce the apexal branch of the lungs. 

But the second passage of this song, whatever it is I cannot 
recall, would hardly be a thoraxic alternation, but an abdominal 
alternation. This could be, since the action is rather one-winged 
and thus draining the lowest part of the lungs. It would thus, 
strictly speaking, properly come into the category of major, but 
caterpillary major. 
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I have made an attempt to allocate all my illustrations to 
the 4e or 8e bar in my table upon which they work. This is not 
so simple a task as it seems. On the other hand, the investigation 
shows that the apparently-irregular meanderings of songs over 
notes does not signify unmathematical action of the instrument ; 
on the contrary, the investigation goes on showing more and 
more that these fluctuations have for their purpose the 
facilification of mathematical action, biological. 

It is the discovery of the alternating principle upon which all 
songs seem to work, that is most efficacious in solving the problem 
of the basic bar. And the particular detail that aids the solution 
is the observed fact that the range frequently falls a “third” 
in the alternating passage (of the thoraxic song, or rises a “ third ” 
in the alternating passage of the abdominal song). Conversely, 
by the way, this circumstance when it is present may be taken as 
one of the proofs that these second passages of songs are 
abdominal (or thoraxic) compared with the first passage (and 
the third when there is a third present in the song). 

The most obvious instance of such a fall of range is provided 
in “‘ Du meine Seele ” (No. 33), where the alternating character 
of the second passage is undoubted, the passage being really 
abdominal in this song; and there is a tech. fall of a three-span 
(greater). Similarly, in No. 3 (“ 81 les petits ”’), though the second 
passage is not so obviously abdominal, there is a fall in the range 
of a three-span (also greater). In “‘When descends on the 
Atlantic ” (No. 36), an abdominal song, the pitch-range rises 
quite obviously in the intermediate passage. No. 43 (“ Ton 
premier bouquet’), an abdominal song, also obviously rises a 
three-span in the intermediate passage. But French songs, 
thoraxic, do not so commonly fall in range in the intermediate 
passage. No. 2 (“ Connaissez-vous”’), for example, obviously 
works on the same notes in both passages. There are two parts 
to the alternation in No.2. The first part works over the first four 
notes of the diatonic eight upon which it is based—d to f, just 
reaching the first note of the second four of the diatonic eight— 
s—towards the end of the first part of the alternation. Then 
the second part of the alternation works over the second four 
notes of the diatonic eight, beginning at the top-note and 
gradually oscillating down into the lower level again. (There is 
an overshoot of a note beyond the diatonic eight, in this part, 
but such overshoot of a note beyond the diatonic eight, which 
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has already been noted, and which is common in songs, will be 
further discussed in a subsequent paragraph.) 

No. 16 (‘‘ Aux pieds des collines ’?) works over the same notes 
in both passages. The alternating passage is also in two parts in 
this song; one part working on the lower section of the diatonic 
pair, the other on the higher. No. 17 (“Le soleil se levait ’’) 
works over the same notes in both passages. (There is also 
an overshoot of a note in this song, which occurs at a down-dip.) 

With some other of these illustrations it is not so clear at 
first sight whether the intermediate alternating passage works 
on the same range or changes range. To take No. 44, for instance 
(‘‘ Wenn der Fruehling auf die Berge steigt ’’), a thoraxic song, 
the first passage of this song appears to act over the § 4e then over 
the d4e. That is to say, it appears to work over the d 8e. (There 
is an overshoot or continuation downwards beyond the diatonic 
eight, which is of significance, but which I shall pass for the 
present.) There seems not a doubt, therefore, that this song is 
based on the d 8e: until one comes to consider the alternating 
passage ; there are only two passages in this song. The second 
passage clearly works on the m 8e; and this second passage, 
though a series of pure ascents even in the second part, 7s 
alternating ; that is known by the way it works in the body. 
There is the slight downward and forward twist before the 
upward direction sets in with all the ascents. Now, if the first 
passage had expanded the d 8e bar of the body, the range of this 
alternating passage could hardly have been higher than from d to 
d'. Try the passage under the impression that the basic bar is 
the d 8e, and it will be found that the range of the second passage 
tends to be the d 8e, or even the 1, 8e. But the range of this 
second passage so obviously reaching the m', and being 
worked apparently by the same section of the body as the first 
passage, the inference is that it is the same m to m! range that 
must be regarded as the basis of the first passage ; even though 
this first passage works merely on the lower of the diatonic 
pair of sections, just stably arriving at the second of the diatonic 
pair with the taking of the t towards the end of the passage. As 
has been shown, the bulbous action—the thoraxic expansive 
action proper—cannot go to such heights as the more caterpillary. 

Now, convinced of the basis upon which the song works, 
caution is necessary in the preliminary posing for the first passage 
that it shall be the m 8e that will act the basic part and not the 
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d 8e. And in the action, the notes that occur below the m should 
be so rendered that the part of the body that takes them, though 
it moves flexibly, shall not take up air. For that would entail 
a lowering of the range of the next passage. 

Then the second passage of this song is in two parts. The first 
part works through the lower section of the m 8e, and the second 
part works through the higher section of the m 8e, reaching the 
high m'; and then there is an immediate fall of a few notes— 
the other proof that this passage, though so high-pitched, is 
fundamentally abdominal action. This is the first interpretation. 

This logic is used to interpret the action of ‘‘O, whistle” 

(No. 14), on the precise mathematical lines. At a first inspection 
of the opening notes the conclusion is that the first passage works 
on the f, or possibly the m, 8e, with the pose-note the top-note 
of the bar—m. But an investigation of the notes, and the body- 
action, of the intermediate passage shows that this first conclusion 
must be erroneous. The intermediate passage works from d 
to d'; and though it also is all pure ascents, there is the slight 
downward and forward twist before the upward direction sets in 
with every ascent. Then, when the top-note is reached there is 
the immediate fall of a few notes. The first passage, therefore, 
after consideration of the second passage, is to be regarded as 
based on the d 8e at least. And the notes below d in this first 
passage, though taken flexibly, should not allow air to enter the 
part that takes them, but rather should expel it. 
. The first passage of this song, again, does not get beyond the 
first of the diatonic pair of sections upon which it is based ; it 
just reaches stably the first note of the second section toward 
the end of the first passage. And, again, the second passage 
has to work through the first section of the diatonic pair, before 
it succeeds in penetrating the second section and reaching the 
top-note, whence it falls immediately a few notes, which is 
the characteristic of abdominal action. 

The fall is only of a few notes in this song, as in “ Wenn der 
Fruehling ”. But the last passage of this song is in a sense the 
fall, though it is better to work it as if it were a second thoraxic 
passage. 

There is always a certain hitching at the top of a thorazxic 
expansion ; it is always necessary to make the change to the more 
caterpillary columnar form with some deliberation, before the 
fall can be made. It may be thought that a fall takes place quite 
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readily after the attainment of the highest point in the first 
(thoraxic) passage of ‘“‘ O, whistle ’—the s at the beginning of the 
fourth line—but that is not so. The rib-pair that take this s do 
not fall after the taking; they remain up; and the notes that 
follow in that line are executed by the collapsed bulb below— 
the establishment of the caterpillary form in other words. 

It seems so curious that a second passage of a thoraxic song 
should be an abdominal alternation, and yet often work at a 
higher level than the first passage, but the matter is clear when 
one reflects (1) that thoraxic action is bulbous action, (2) and 
an attempt to reach the higher level. As has been seen, (2) is 
successful ; the second level is reached and stabilized at the end 
of the first passage; but action, thoraxic, cannot take place 
there because of (1)—the bulbous pose developed by the action 
at the lower level. It is necessary to reduce the bulbous form to 
the slenderer more columnar form—to slacken the tissue— 
before action at the higher level can take place. (J¢ is the 
intermediate notes of the actual range, therefore, that represent the 
basis, leaving out of account any undershoot or overshoot in abd. 
songs.) 

But even then it is frequently found necessary to work through 
the lower section again, by a series of “ stabs”’ as it were, and 
then through the higher section before the fall can begin. But 
not always. In No. 3 (‘Si les petits ’’) the second section is 
attained with the t at the end of the third line of the first passage. 
The single rib-pair that takes this t will be felt to remain up 
stably after the taking, and the notes of the remainder of this 
oscillation are taken by the lower thoraxic part that had just 
collapsed, restoring it slightly, and thus establishing the more 
slender caterpillary pose. Then the next passage is the 
characteristic abdominal falling oscillations, working through the 
higher of the diatonic sections, then through the lower. 

The alternating passage of “Si les petits’ is a more truly 
abdominal alternation in that the ladder falls a three-span. 
In this case the difference is the greater span. It is usually a 
three-span ; but sometimes it is more. In ‘ Weisse Rose” 
(No. 38) it is a four-span—24-ints.—rising from the § 8e, which is 
the basis of the first passage, to the d 8e in the alternating 
(thoraxic) passage, and this unusually great difference of range 
seems to be a part-cause of the difficulty experienced in the 
execution of this intermediate passage of this song. Now, it is 
made very clear in “ Weisse Rose” that there is an attempt at 
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this change every time the direction of action turns upwards, not 
merely in the intermediate passage. There is a change to the d 8e 
at the upcurl of the first oscillation (though the ladder here falls 
two intervals). Again, at the upcurl of the second oscillation there 
is a change to the d 8e, without the 2-int. fall of the ladder. 
Even in the third passage there is a momentary rise of the range 
to the d 8e at one of the top-rounds ; and if this is not perceived 
by the reader, and the change made with some volition, the notes 
go wrong from this point ; the m beginning the second-last bar 
will be taken at too low a pitch, and the other notes that follow 
deranged accordingly. 

Now, it will be obvious that it is essential from the practical 
point of view to thoroughly grasp this fact that the inter- 
mediate alternating passage of all ordinary simple complete 
songs works on a different 8e bar—usually a three-span lower 
(or higher in abdominal songs). The appreciation of this fact 
is the key to the facile execution of songs, when working on the 
precise mathematical lines represented by the actual notes. But 
the actual change from one mode to another—one ladder to the 
other—need not be made. That would be a cumbersome process ; 
and that is not actually how singers usually make the change 
when they compose songs, I feel sure. The change comes about 
automatically, and is effected by a change of ladder in the 
subservient rhythm, while continuing to work ostensibly on the 
original basic 8e. This can be conveniently proved by an 
investigation of “ Weisse Rose ” (No 38), an invaluable song for 
the elaboration of the precise mathematical branch of the vocal 
theory. 

First of all it should be observed that a consideration of the 
first passage alone of ‘‘ Weisse Rose ” results in some uncertainty 
as to whether it works on the 1 8e or the g 8e. The second passage 
does not help so much in this song, as the third passage. The 
third passage clearly works on the § 8e. But the second line of the 
first passage also requires the basis to be the s 8e: there is a 
crossing before the r at the beginning of this line, which must be 
made with some volition, and another crossing before the next 
note—l. These two notes can only be taken on the supposition 
that the basis is the g 8e. 

The doubt and uncertainty regarding the basis of the first line 
of the song is due to the fact that there is a sight headward 
twist beyond the g 8e to the 1, before the fall. And it is this 
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circumstance that necessitates a certain amount of push on the 
r, which is unusual with the last note of a standard bar. This 
push is felt to be necessary before the second body-bar will open, 
and the first note of the next 4e bar in the table can be taken—d. 
There must, of course, also be a slight push on the d, it being the 
first note after the crossing. 

Now “‘ Weisse Rose ” works in the Continental way, swaying 
over the first section of the diatonic pair and then over the second, 
whereas the British way, because of the more central normal pose 
and more-longitudinal action, is usually to move the two sections 
more unitedly. This is perhaps a reason why the British sub- 
servient rhythm is oftener 3e than 2e, which latter gives a staider 
effect. But the action in the first line of this song, if not racing, 
is at least on the 3e-odd in the subservient rhythm of the first 
fall. But at the first upcurl it leaves the 3e, and starts on the 
2e-even. Again, at the next upcurl the same change takes place. 
Then the first section at least of the intermediate passage tends to 
work on the 2e-e subservient ladder ; and I think this is a factor 
contributing to the difficulty of this passage. It works easier 
if it is made to work on the 3e-e (but I do not say that it sounds 
better). At any rate, if the 3e-e be regarded as the subserviency 
of this first part of the alternation, there is no difficulty about 
getting the push-off with the 1 at the beginning of the second part 
of the intermediate passage—the higher-level action. If, however, 
it is the 2e-e that is taken as the subserviency of the first part, 
there must be a transiting to the 3e-e, half-way in the utterance 
of the 1 to get (1) a push-off into the second-level body action 
(push-ofis can only be given at crossings), and (2) to ensure that 
the top-note reached will be the top-note of a bar, from which the 
next fall is obviously made here, for this is practically also the 
beginning of the final (abdominal) passage. 

The difference between a 2e and a 3e subservient rhythm can 
be recognized by the detail, that in the former case there is as 
a rule only one more-slurred note between the more-accented 
notes. Andthe tendency is to give the two,in the latter case, about 
the same time as is given to the one in the first case; hence the 
feeling that the one type of action is more racing than the other. 

Now it is obvious in this song “ Weisse Rose”’ that it is a 
transiting to the 2e-even ladder in the subservient rhythm that 
effects the change in the range at the intermediate passage (and 
at the upcurls). The change takes place at the end of the first 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS 


TO ILLUSTRATE 


THE DISTINCTIVE MODES OR STROKES OF THE ARM 
AT THE PIANO. 


1.—Petite Sérénade. 


(A ‘‘thoraxic”’ or ‘expansive’? example. A violin-like stroke.) 


Words by Music by 
M. Marras. F. Paolo Tosti. 
L. Dhuguet. 


4ALLEGRETTO 


Like a mis - ty — VEil....ssersersseeee over Gra na . da Night spreads its 
Commeun voi . le MOAT codiccsssescevresces sur Gre. na . de La nuit Pe. 


By kind permission of Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. 
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ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


Petite Sérénade (cont.). 


_’Tis the hour........ 
Vor cr Whew 2 re ou 


sé 


re - na . der So gai -ly 
= fe 5 we © (de Deja | pes) = 


Be - neath the pale rays of the 
Aux pa - les ra. yons de la 


ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


Petite Serénade (cont.). 


ees ee ee ee 
moon . . light With my OPRte tel La Nasesescccatersesens oe I 


( {ee es Se Gui « ae CE el EER SMT on oo acct Je 


night 


oe ne 


ee a Ss 
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Pee! 


Peer ene at 
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ee ee A ee ee 


ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


2.—Einklang. 


(An “abdominal” or “ contractive’ example. A heavy bell-like 


stroke.) 
English words by Music by 
Margaret Kemp Max Mayer. 
Poco sostenuto. espressivo 
zi 


= 


Singstimme. 


Um Mitternacht ent-stand dies 
At dead of night [ sang thes, 


_— 


ata 


Pianoforte. 


oe ao == 


SS SS 


Zwolf- mal er-klang das Glo - cken-erz, 
Twelve strokes sound-ed the mid - night bell, 


eee 


PS — 


pocojerese. 


und zwélfmal Ant-wort gab mein Herz, und zwolf-mal Ant-wort 
and twelve limes ans - wer gave wy heart, and twelve times ans - wer 


ae a wot te 


on — = = == 
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ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


Einklang (cont.). 


SS dimin. aa" 
todofojoo NM jo jae Se 
gab mein Herz im dom - pfen Strophen-sang dem dum - pfen 
gave my heart tin muff - led ryth mic knell to that dull 


=o = [hon ge estan SS 


Glockenklang. Um Mitternacht ent-stand dies Lied. 
midnight bell. At dead of night J sang this song 


By kind permission of Messrs. Schott & Co. 


ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


3.—From Winternacht. 


(An intermediate example, abdominal. A rolling-thunder or organ- 
like stroke.) 


Words by Music by 


N. Lenau. Rudolf Zwinscher. 
M. Taylor. 


Allegro vivace. 


Kal - te ist die Luft er-starrt, 
cold hasnumb'd_ the wind -less air, 
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kracht derSchneevon mei-nén _ Trit - ten, es dampft mein Hauch, es klirrt mein Bart; 

neath my feet the ice ts crack-ing, with fro- sen lips and Srost-ed hair, 
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4.—From Walpurgisnacht. 
(Opposite action to the preceding. A flute-like thoraxic stroke. ) 


Words by Music by 
W. Bartholomew. Mendelssohn. 


Accour, 


. Breaks Win ter’s chain, 


bud and bloom are spring 


—- 


The wood - landchoirsare 


= Tees 


Mendelssohi’s First Walpurgisnight—Novello, Ewer & Co.'s 8vo. Edn. 


ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


5.—From Ave Maria. 


(An example of bell-like action, thoraxic.) 


Words by Music by 
W. Bartholomew. Mendelssohn. 
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Hark the sound of Eve - ning Bells. 
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From Ave Maria (cont.). 
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passage. Observe the first note of the upward action is d. And 
upward action tends to begin with the bottom-note of a bar, 
basic or subservient. But d was the top-note of a (subser. 3e) 
bar at the end of the preceding downward passage. It was 
necessary therefore to transit half-way in the utterance of the 
d, to a ladder of which it formed the lowest note of a bar—the 
2e-e. But this meant practically a change from the § 8e to the 
d 8e in the predominant rhythm. 

Then the re-establishment of the original abdominal pose at 
the end of the intermediate passage in this song also forms the 
beginning of the first oscillation of the third passage. It is for that 
reason that I have set it out, not at the end of the second passage, 
but at the beginning of the third. 

The third passage is less racing than the first and more 
characteristically abdominal in that the upcurls have dis- 
appeared. It most decidedly follows the 2e-odd ladder, in its 
subservient rhythm. But half-way in the utterance of the m 
at the beginning of the second-last bar, there must be a transiting 
to the 2e-even; then a transiting back to the 2e-odd half-way 
in the utterance of the following t. This means practically a 
momentary change to the d 8e again, at this top-round. A brief 
momentary change in this place is uncommon in songs, but it 
obviously contributes to the beauty of this line; and it is just 
the skill in making the necessary transitings that is the pleasing 
feature. 

The first 1 of the octave pair in this oscillation is not the top- 
note of a bar: it should be slightly slurred, being the less-accented 
note of the t 2ein the subservient rhythm. Then there is a crossing 
before the second of the octave pair. These must be taken care- 
tully to get the beauty of this line. These crossings obviously 
get a fuller, more prolonged, note than the bottom-note of a bar 
would give; as well as giving a good rebound. 

The irregular }-int.-too-great step down—mo—ain this line 
should be noted, since it forms an excellent illustration of opposite 
action to that of the irregular—si—in the first line of ‘‘ Aux 
pieds des collines” (No. 16). It is a “kick” (flattening is the 
technical term in use) taken more than midway in the course of 
the descent, enabling (1) the descent to go lower than it otherwise 
would have done and (2) facilitating the following rise. It will be 
noted that the last note of the descent does not cross, but falls 
on the bottom-note of a bar (basic). If a crossing were made here 


Q 
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there would have to be a transiting in the subservient rhythm 
to the 3e-o ladder, in which case the next note—r—would also 
tend to be taken on the 3e-o ladder, where it would get the 
erroneous pitch of d. Whereas if the s, is taken as the bottom- 
note of the basic § 8e, though the sound is not so full or so 
prolonged, it is easier just on that account to make this particular 
crossing back to the r. But it should not be supposed that this 
contradicts the opinion previously expressed that when bottom- 
note of a song-descent falls on the bottom-note of a standard bar, 
basic or subservient (or body-bar, for that matter), there is not 
the same back-spring. This unusual result in this case in this 
song seems to be due to the use of the real “‘ kick” mo in the 
course of the descent. (Compare or contrast the action with that 
of the first line of ‘‘ Aux pieds des collines’.) But it comes quite 
readily and naturally after the song has been learned, showing 
it to be a rather automatic collapse at the approach of fatigue. 
(This action should also be compared, or contrasted with that of 
the last line of ‘‘ Es geht ”’.) It also contributes its quota to the 
beauty of this line. It is an exquisite song when all its 
peculiarities are understood and rendered properly. 

The upcurl at the end of the first line of this song, beginning 
with a 4-int. step, practically represents a sharp upturn. But 
there is the change of mode also to be engineered here. If it 
had been merely a turn-up, the subservient rhythm would have 
automatically transited to the 2e-o ladder—to the 2e sub- 
serviency, that is, that most naturally associates itself with the 
fundamental g 8e action. There must be a twist midway in the 
execution of the d (see Illus. No. 22) to make it the bottom-note 
of a body-bar, and so effect the transit to the 2e-e ladder in which 
d forms the first note of a bar; and so the mode would be 
changed. Then there is a third engineering act required 
simultaneously—the shift-down of the new ladder 2 int. That 
also is effected by the manner of taking the d—a flattening is 
required at the moment of making the twist midway in the 
execution of the d (the lo,, that is, in Illustration No. 38). 

There is another mode of making the turn, which might be 
conveniently mentioned here, of which ‘ Believe me” (57) 
offers a good illustration. ‘“ Believe me” ranges on the d 8e, 
in both of its alternative actions, and does not go beyond the 
diatonic limits in either, even though the subservient rhythm is 
3e. It does not fall to the t, at the bottom to get a sharp turn: 
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it maintains the integrity of the first 8e range. What it does 
to get the turn at the bottom is this: the two top 1-int. steps of 
the bottom-bar of the subservient ladder—the 3e-e—on which 
the song is acting, are pulled transversely then quickly in- 
pressed, while simultaneously the “ principal” section above is 
opened. In other words, this is the slight rapid out-pulling and 
in-pressing of “subordinate” referred to in previous chapters, 
when it is two notes that precede the first line of the first bar 
of the song oscillation. And the object is to create a rebound 
which will effect the turn, and send-off the instrument to the 
height of the next ascent. The first basis is thus the mh 8e. 

The action of ‘‘ Believe me ’’, taken as a whole, forms a very 
good complementary opposite to the action of “‘ Weisse Rose ”’, 
if the first half of the second and third lines of the former are 
taken twice before the upcurl. It is the action of “‘ Believe me ” 
reversed that should form the guide to the action required in this 
unfamiliar alien song, in its first two passages. It should be noted 
that whereas it is the apex of the spinal rod that requires to be 
well pressed back during the ascent in the Ivish song, it is the basal 
termina] that must be well pressed down and back, during the 
descents of the German song, and also during the ascents of the 
intermediate passage of the latter ; which should be taken very 
narrowly downwards after the initiatory upward and forward 
twist ; just as the intermediate ascents of “‘ Believe me” must 
be taken very narrowly upwards, but with the initiatory down- 
ward and forward twist. 

The action of the two songs, however, differs in the final 
passage; being identical with that of the first passage in 
“ Believe me”’, but becoming purely contractive in “ Weisse 
Rose’. German songs, abdominal], usually end so. 

Though the momentary raising of the pitch-range at one of 
the top-rounds in the course of the final passage of “ Weisse 
Rose ”? may not be common in other songs in this particular place, 
it occurs often enough in other places. And its irregular 
occurrence calls for a special paragraph. There might be said to 
be something like regular alternation of range of this description 
in some British songs of the long two-winged type—in appearance 
but not in reality ; the change must not be made in the way in 
which it requires to be made when it appears in an intermediate 
passage. It is these apparent changes of range at every down- 
dip that call for special skill in the management of many British 
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songs. These down-dips in a song such as “ Of all the girls” 
(No. 24) should have the momentary slight change of pose, but 
there should be no air taken up by the part that takes the notes beyond 
the basic eight: they should be operated by subordinate, with 
principal held up meanwhile. “ Of all the girls ” offers a very good 
illustration in the first two lines. But especially in the last line, 
there is a fall of range of this kind twice in immediate succession ; 
and the first part of this last line, therefore, should practically 
be treated as an initiation before the first line of the first bar 
or oscillation of the song. Then there is only one note on the 
rise—the top-note, a very high note. This occupies the first 
place in the first bar proper. But this note also forms the 
beginning of the fall. What could be more difficult than the 
execution of this line? The rule for initiations should be 
very strictly observed—the out-pulling followed by in-pressure 
of subordinate—as in “ Believe me”; but the operation has 
to take place twice (to be two-rippled) ; and each time with the 
slight change of pose corresponding to the three-span fall of 
range; and the whole must be operated with such a twist at 
the bottom as to give a good rebound for the high note—in the 
manner of ‘“‘ Believe me”’, but the terminal should do it. 

No 15 (“ Aloft white mountains ’’) has a fall of range of 2}-int. 
at middle of the first passage. And also a fall of 2-int. in the latter 
part of the last passage, which is slightly more contractive action 
than the first passage of the song, especially in this latter part, 
which is at a slightly lower level. 

In “ The sun had gaen dun ” the range changes with the regular 
alternations ; it is a more real change in this case. Similarly in 
**O’ a’ the aerts ”’. ? 

No. 42 (“Die Himmel’’), which seems based on the 1 86, 
has an overshoot or rise of range in the very first oscillation of the 
first passage, which requires the momentary slight change of 
pose. And also a two-rippled rise of range in the last passage, 
which should be treated similarly. 

Again, No. 37 (“Das war der Herr von, Rodenstein”’), another 
abdominal song, which is based on the d 8e, but changes to the 
m, 8e in the intermediate passage, continues on fn, 8e in the third 
passage as long as the action gives the upcurl. But in the last 
line, which is a dead fall, there is a fall of range to the d, 8e. 

In “ Only the longing heart” the basis of the first passage is 
doubtful, the 1 8e appearing to be the most likely. But the inter- 
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mediate passage clearly works on the m 8e: it is therefore better 
to treat the first passage as being on the d! 8e. That still leaves a 
difference of a three-span (greater) between the tworanges. When 
energy is put into these definitely minor songs they can, indeed, 
go to greater extreme, simply because it 7s caterpillary action 
throughout. 

It will be noted in these minor songs (See also “‘ Ton premier 
bouquet ’’) that they fall into the shorter step at every fall, no 
matter what the basic bar. The higher section clearly falls into 
the lower in all minor actions. 

The other irregulars in “‘ Ton premier bouquet ” serve the same 
purpose as those in inter-passages of more neutral songs; they 
are aids to the attainment of a higher level than would otherwise 
be reached. But the body does not fall into the caterpillary 
form to take them; it is im the caterpillary form through- 
out this minor song—throughout all minor songs. 

And now I must once more call up that remarkable specimen 
“O whistle’. This song ranges over a greater extent than any 
other song in my collection, its actual range being fourteen 
notes—r, to d'. But this song should not on that account be 
deemed to be working on a 12e-bar, or something of that kind, 
but rather as making momentary changes of range of the kind 
under discussion. The act that is called for is momentary change 
of pose, when the notes go beyond the basic eight, rather than 
an overshooting. There should in fact be two changes, of 
24-int. each, in rapid succession in the long down-dips that occur 
in this song. In no other way can such very deep down-dips be 
taken with ease. These changes are practically effected in this 
case, and in other similar cases by a back-drawing of the basal 
terminal of the spine twice in rapid succession, meanwhile holding 
the apexal terminal back stationary. The impression that these 
long down-dips beyond the basic eight notes are overshoots would 
result in a more straight-down stretch, which would give bad 
music. 

These changes often require to be made by transitings to 
different (subservient) ladders. These subservient ladders that 
I have shown in my table cannot, of course, be made identical 
in the lengths of the successive bars, any more than they can be 
made identical in the run of their steps; nor could songs, which 
usually work fundamentally on an 8e bar, work on regular lengths. 
Different courses, therefore, might be followed than that indicated 
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in the table. I have only found room to indicate one course that 
might be followed in 3eB subservient action, but several courses 
are, of course, possible. The reader will be quite capable of con- 
structing others in imagination. This last-mentioned ladder is 
most obviously used in ‘“‘ Ti rammenti”’, but many songs which 
mare uniformly follow other subservient ladders of shorter bar- 
length occasionally take a bar on this ladder. 

Songs based on 8e bars usually use the particular 2e sub- 
serviency whose bars correspond exactly with those of the 
particular 8e upon which it is based. A song based on the d 8e, 
for example, will naturally tend to use the 2e-e subserviency. 
But there is sometimes the change to the other 2e, as when the 
inter. passage falls a 4-span in range. The inter. passage also 
usually develops a 3e tendency. Now it may be puzzling to 
readers, as it was to myself, to perceive how these changes of 
subserviency are possible, and yet the basic rhythm remain 
intact. How can a transit be made from the 2e.o to the 2e.e 
subserviency, as in “ Weisse Rose’, without obliterating the 
basic 8e ? I must now confess that this statement, though 
practically convenient, is not quite correct ; there is not really a 
change of ladder in the action, it is the accent that changes— 
the top-note of the predominant subservient bar continues to be 
the accented note when the progress from being downwards 
turns upwards. Hence the illusion of the change of subservient 
ladder. This subtle fact might have escaped notice altogether, 
since the main accent is not wniformly cast on the top-note of a 
bar in the initial passage of abd. songs ; sometimes it falls on the 
bottom note, especially in German songs. But in No. 38 this fact 
happens to be clearly indicated, because there the change of 
range of the inter. passage is a 4-span. The cause of this unusually 
great change Of range in this song is obviously the power of the 
3e subserviency in the initiatory passage. There is a rebound 
from the top-note of one 3e bar to the top-note of the next 
adjoining ; and then the inter. ascending passage begins from 
this point. It can also be conveniently observed in this song that 
there is no real 3e subserviency. There never isin any song! These 
3e subservient phrases often appear to run concurrently with the 
2e subserviency ; they are in reality momentary partial corruptions 
of the 2e subserviency. 


It is now possible to give a specific answer to the question 
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formulated on page 195,—What is the cause of the appearance of 
the 3e (or 2e) subserviency in the alternating passage ? When 
there are no irregular notes, one reason is obviously to keep level 
with the 8e basis of the initiatory passage ; see No. 38. But when 
irregular forms appear it is (a) noé because it is technically 
abdominal action, for they appear in the alternating passage of 
abd. songs, which is, fundamentally, thoraxic action ; see No. 42. 
It is (6) not because it is technically minor action, because some 
parts of these inter. passages are destitute of irregular notes. 
It is (c) not because it is more caterpillary action, for the form 
may be caterpillary in the initiatory passage of a song. It is 
(d) not because it is relaxive action, for the whole inter. passage 
is relaxive. 

The essential cause is the headward twist which is necessary 
to aid the change from the bulbous to the caterpillary form before 
the falling action can take place. This apexal twist, however, 
usually takes place in inter. relaxive passages, when the form 
usually falls into the caterpillary type, and the action then 
becomes abd. fund” and minor fund’. In other words, grips 
(or kicks in abd. action) are necessary to get the apex (or terminal) 
twisted, and are taken for that express purpose. The pull may 
either be forwards or backwards; giving ventral claws, or 
sharpening the apex, respectively. Similarly, kicks occurring in 
inter. passages of abd. songs may be forwards or backwards ; 
giving ventral claws, or flattening the terminal, respectively. 
But abd. songs may also be “identical”; when the kick may 
be upwards, and the claw rather grippy. 

So that, all irregulars, even when they can be traced into the 
identical ladders, must be true irregulars, in a degree. 

This whole headward-twist business should be understood. 
It is really caterpillary rotary action of the two duals in opposite 
directions, which is found necessary before the fall can be made. 
And all those five different types of inter.-passage action, 
illustrated in my collection, which were set out in tabular form in 
a previous page, really come within one and the same category. 
See the overlines in the illustrations. (The opposite action in abd. 
songs is imagal.) 

So that, taking everything into consideration, it is really a 
very difficult matter to fix even the simplest song down to its 
correct ladder of action. I do not feel absolutely assured of the 
exact terms of any one of my interpretations. But, in the same 
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breath, I think it will now be apparent that there 7s a fixed definite 
basis—and only one—on which every song works. How otherwise 
could a song return at its end to the point at which it began, 
in readiness for the next verse, often withcut the slightest 
discrepancy ? If the original action had been completely 
obliterated at any point in the evolutions, this could not have 
resulted. 

The following considerations should all be kept in mind when 
solving problems. (1) The basic (bulbous) four notes of the first 
8e, form the intermediate part of the eight notes of the standard 
Alternation range, (it may not be the actual range of the notes of 
the alter. passage). (2) The standard range of the alter. passage 
usually begins a 3-span below the first 8e, (or above in abd. songs), 
but sometimes it is a 4-span. The pose-note of the alter. passage 
(as of the initial passage), aids in the task of allocation. (3) There 
are frequently undershootings below the standard range of the 
alter. passage, (overshootings in abd. songs). (4) There may 
occasionally be an overshooting especially in the last passage ; 
but this is usually made possible by a skilful undershooting that 
has just preceded, see No. 6. Or (5), the f or t ladder may have 
something to say in explanation of such occasional overshootings, 
which are usually acrobatic. This factor indeed may have an 
influence in every doubtful song. If it has, there may be difficulty 
in the execution of such songs, as well as the allocation, because 
of the clashing of the inexact 2e subserviency with the identical 
bars of that ladder. Such difficulties are frequently overcome by 
slurring-in a tiny note or two, that could not be taken in the 
ordinary manner ; see No. 24. These last are maids-of-all-work, 
or rather all-difficulties ; they are frequently used to aid in the 
change of a level, or a mode, when they have the effect of a grip 
or kick. In the last line of No. 24 they seem to be used, 
“jHegitimately ’, to cause simultaneously a ‘ sub.’’-reversal 
above, which helps to induce the four high notes that follow. 

Appendiz.—Even the first of the two above-mentioned 8e 
bars of action—the ‘“ Pose’? 8e—is not usually the true Standard. 
Like the “ Alternation”’ 8e, it also is an apparent change of mode, 
which develops at once owing to the duality of the action. 
The true standard is a 4e bar, and often a downward bar since 
it represents closing action by “subordinate”. See the 
illustrations. 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue Larynx 


Now that a complete scheme of a theory of the body-action 
had been arrived at, the time had come to turn the investigation 
to the immediate agent, the larynx. I must say, when beginning 
investigations from that starting point I did not expect to get 
any structural or functional ideas regarding the larynx from the 
methodical investigation of the body action, the larynx being 
commonly regarded as a very independent agent. 

But the subject assumes an altogether different aspect when 
approached from the different direction. The impression received 
from the body investigation is that the fundamental basis of the 
movement, even of the individual notes, originates, not in the 
larynx, but in the body itself; about the centre, whence it 
radiates with some automaticity out to all the extremities, 
affecting the larynx among other parts. 

Again, the body-action in its essential is not “ bellows” 
action, but dual reversing action, which in one of its forms 
actually reduces the amount of air that might be expelled, 
and yet the sound is often intensified at such times ; the inference 
being that the bellows effect is incidental, the dual body action 
being fundamentally for another purpose. 

But the larynx zs the direct agent, and for that reason it must 
be not only investigated, but investigated with the greatest 
attention given to the minutest details. 

But even if this necessity were not present, there is another 
considerations The last thing we were expected to do in our 
school-days after reaching an apparently unassailable solution to 
a problem was to work it by a different method requiring the use 
of different formulas, so that if a calculational error had slipped 
through unawares, the same could not be repeated by a trick the 
mind has of repeating such errors. Then, and not till then, could 
we finally lay down our pencils and sink to peaceful slumber for 
the remainder of the hour, with a feeling of absolute security. 
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There is still another consideration that urges one on in these 
apparently impossible undertakings, the first objective of which, 
of course, is the detection of a flaw in the existing theory—it is 
but human nature. There are the extremists among the 
mathematico-instrumentalists who declare quite frankly that they 
have no use for analogizers in this world or the next. Like the 
dragons of the story-books, these old “ tups ” of the sheep tribes 
lie in wait in holes of the Mountain for the special purpose of 
destroying young enterprising kids of the “ goats”’. But be not 
afraid, little goatees, it is only a symptom of their approaching 
demise. Their violence is simply the rushing headlong along the 
automatically momentic stretch prior to the inevitable 
hitching up. In other words it is the bottomless waterholes in 
the Mountain that receive them! Who but a farmer’s daughter, 
accustomed to sit with the family of evenings and listen to 
various dream ejaculations, knows the vital part teeth play 
in the old sheep’s life? A wrangle and tussle with a cousin of 
another persuasion on a neighbouring mountlet, and the loose 
old stumps gone, the valiant warrior sees himself faced with an 
unexpectedly precipitous end. Not another blade of grass can 
he crop to save his life. That is the ignominious end of the 
bigoted intolerant. 

What a triumph if one succeeded in drawing the dragon’s 
teeth, in the most approved manner of our barbarous school- 
days, with a thread of sewing-cotton—a string of their own 
figures! In this way those warriors might be laid on the sward. 
Then, their morale gone, they could finally be despatched by 
one’s own speciality. And after stowing away those teeth care- 
fully in a corner of unproductive soil, where they could fossilize 
if they pleased but never again fertilize the soil and grow up 
and breed discord in the earth, then, perhaps, the world would 
be a place for heroes—and heroines—to live in. 

But in spite of these noble and inspiring thoughts, as one 
breaks up this new ground there is again the feeling that nothing 
will come of it this time—no, not anything this time—not even 
any practical aids. Sounds are due, we are told, to a regular 
oscillation, or vibration, a fixed number of times per second of 
the sounding object. But we would not, for example, attempt to 
regulate the vibrations of our own vocal cords when singing 
notes by a process of actual measurement. We could not count 
such rapid vibrations of the cords, as we might the slow 
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oscillations of the body. But, as a matter of fact, the larynx can 
and often does take up—or rather imitate—notes heard, with 
great precision of pitch. 

There are three vibrational matters that require special 
investigation when dealing with the larynx : (1) pitch, its nature ; 
(2) the variation of the pitches—the pitch-ranges; and (3) 
loudness, and variation of loudness, of notes. 

Pitch is a vibration—a musical vibration. Now, what is the 
essential in the term “ musical” “ vibration ” ? 

For a particular pitch of note there must be a certain fixed 
number of equal-timed and fairly equal-orbited vibrations per 
second. For middle “C” on the piano, for example, the number is 
256. But what particular part of the instrument is it that 
vibrates ? In the syren, the instrument in which the constant 
identity of a particular frequency of vibration with a particular 
pitch of the note heard was first discovered, it is not the vibration 
of any particular part of the instrument itself that is the 
immediate cause of the sound; but a blast of air that is driven 
through a small opening in the mechanism. This opening has a 
perforated disc rotating over it atuniformspeed in such a manner 
that its perforation coincides with the hole at regular intervals ; 
so that the blast does not issue continuously, but in a rapid and 
regular series of puffs. And it is these intermittent little blasts 
that beat the external air into the commotion that translates itself 
into sound in the listening ears in the neighbourhood. When the 
disc is rotated twice as rapidly the pitch of the note heard is 
doubled—that is to say, if the first note were called dee the 
second would be high dee. When the disc is rotated half as rapidly 
the pitch of the note heard is halved—the initial dee becomes 
low dee. And so on for different rapidities of the disc, or 
the number of beats received by the air of space per second. 
In a vibrating pitchfork, on the other hand, it is the small metal 
rod itself that repeatedly beats the air with its successive 
vibrations. 

Now what is the physiological cause of the vocal sound ? 
We have the fact from laryngoscopists that the vocal cords do 
vibrate, and that there is no sound if they are not present and 
if they do not vibrate. But the larynxal cords in their under- 
ground chamber are to all appearances hopelessly inaccessible 
to the analogizer who is armed with nothing but the unaided 
mind or imagination. The further we penetrate into this difficult 
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and dangerous country the more one has to rely upon the 
sagacity of “the kinemist”. The invisible vibrations are 
infinitely rapid, infinitely small, numerous, and complicated 
beyond belief; yet not so small, etc., but that they must be 
disentangled and counted, if possible, even by the unaided 
imagination. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when one first sets foot 
on this territory it is with the weak and despairing feeling that 
all effort will be in vain, that nothing will come of it this time. 
But the kinemist forges ahead with its reproductions. It is in 
the moment of despair, when the will relaxes its efforts, that it 
begins its mysterious involuntary evolutions. And very soon the 
other part of our will, the analogical part; has the reins in 
“her ” hands, and is off. And the last despairing blessing of the 
logical part of the will is “‘ Now, my good fellow, put your right 
foot foremost!”’; which by the way is a curious old-world 
expression, the meaning that “ strikes the imagination” being 
the proper foot for the particular purpose, not necessarily 
the technical right foot—or hand perhaps it should be in this 
case. 

But indeed it is intolerable to be unable to view those vocal 
cords in their vibration! Why must it always be just those 
essential parts that are hidden from view? Still, on reflection, are 
not vibrations or oscillations in general common enough in 
exposed places? Is not every visible object in the universe in 
a constant state of vibration of the smaller and more rapid 
~ “light” kind—according to theory—as long as the sun shines 
upon it? What is it that vibrates eternally all over these walls 
in response to the stimulus from the sun ? One thinks of points, 
like infinitely small pitchfork-prongs. Also, when sound strikes 
upon these walls—the sound of one’s own voice speaking, 
for example, every speck of those walls must vibrate to reflect 
the sound. The hypothetical points would have to be larger for 
sound-reflection. Why, it ought to be the same with the surface 
of one’s own body. One looks down for the points that must 
be eternally vibrating all over one’s skin in response to light 
and sound, etc. None visible to the naked eye. The only points 
that are obvious are the finger-points. And these are very 
striking—not unlike pitchforks. Failing others of more suit ble 
dimension, one begins to woggle these finger-points idly. Then 
one goes on to regard these finger-prongs with more interest 
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structurally. Then to oscillate them with some kind of method. 
Then a better mode of producing a more fluent movement is to 
oscillate the hand on the wrist hinge. Then the action progresses 
more scientifically if the outer half of the arm is swung out on 
the elbow hinge. Finally the experiment reaches its greatest 
perfection when the whole length of the arm is swung out on 
the root hinge. 

One then proceeds to inspect the various features of this 
“ fore-limb ” from a point of view that had never occurred to 
the mind before. Is it possible that the arm with its hand and 
fingers could be instrumental as a sounding as well as a 
locomotive mechanism ? Is it not the wings of the bluebottle 
fly that give forth the sound simultaneously with its locomotion 
by means of these same wings. 

The arm is comparatively so easy of observation that it is 
worth while making a few experiments with it, failing a larynx 
under suitable conditions for observation. If the whole arm is 
swung out in one impulse, an oscillation or vibration is 
experienced especially in the hand and fingers as the limit is 
approaching. Then, the root-articulation, or “joint”, of the 
arm can be held more or less stationary while the outer half is 
jerked back impulsively. It vibrates more quickly than the 
whole length. Then the hand alone can be thrown back, giving 
oscillation rather than the more rapid vibration. It is not so 
easy to vibrate, or even to oscillate the fingers alone. 

With the exception of the root hinge and the wrist, the hinges 
of the arms are restricted, so that only one-winged oscillations 
can be got from these. That is inconvenient for perfect 
experiments. But on reflection the appendages of fishes are all 
very symmetrical, and supple both ways; even the whole 
abdominal half of its body. A fish gives a better idea of perfect 
two-winged oscillations. They can be observed occasionally 
in fishmongers’ shops, their bodies in one part or another in a 
state of perpetual oscillation, for the purpose of maintaining 
their equilibrium at rest, or in locomotion in the liquid element. 
It seems to be the fore-fins, or “ arms ”’, chiefly that are used, 
somewhat after the manner of a bird’s wings, for the main- 
tenance of equilibrium at rest. But the tail comes into vigorous 
action when locomotion begins. 

The other appendages move rather irregularly—the hind pair, 
representative of the hind legs of quadrupeds, and the additional 
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fins on the dorsal and ventral lines that have no counterpart in 
the ordinary quadruped. These all seem to lend irregular auxiliary 
aid. Then the mouth opens and closes perpetually. In short, with 
the fish it is an incessant oscillation of its little body, as it stares 
out at you from its box in a way that appears most flattering. 

But the movement that finds most frequent and interesting 
illustration in these narrow boxes is the turning movement, as, 
disgusted after a period of such profound admiration and no 
signs of food forthcoming, it makes a vigorous one-winged swing 
with its tail in the direction in which it proposes to go with a 
simultaneous heave with its shoulders in the same direction, and 
is off up the tank or down the tank, its tail now making, in the 
straightforward progress, the complete two-winged oscillation. 

It is an eternal oscillation with the fish. How terrible to have to 
work so hard always simply to maintain one’s equilibrium! This 
meditation on the fish is an interesting side reflection, but it 
does not solve the problem of the larynx. One comes back to 
the subject without feeling much better prepared to solve its 
hidden mysteries. The persistent impression, however, is 
strengthened by this momentary digression—the idea of a general 
communal oscillation of the whole organism shared in by all the 
appendages. Supposing, by the way, that the larynx could be 
viewed in the light of an appendage, or a pair of appendages, 
with the cords as a kind of appliance, like the web between the 
toes of ducks? This idea suggests a mode of dealing with the 
larynxal vocal problem. 

It is a nice little side speculation, but of the wildest cat species, 
it seems at the first appearance. 

To return to serious jogging again. Do we really feel equal at 
last to begin actual investigation of the larynx ? No, we do not, 
but we must—so here goes. We sound a note, and place a finger 
on the throat region where the larynx is situated. There is a slow 
oscillation of the larynx, which coincides with the slow oscillation 
of the body. That is some knowledge to begin with, and 
encouraging. This oscillation—which is down-and-up with 
an abdominal expansive note, but up-and-down, rather, or 
stationary, with a thoraxic expansive note—can be followed, 
when a finger is held lightly over the gristly point about the 
middle of the neck in front. This pointed ridge represents the 
meeting point of girding cartilages, which maintain the hollow 
of the larynx, very much as the curved and unified rib-arms and 
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abdominal ring-arms maintain the hollow of the trunk; but 
the cartilages of the larynx are in one piece to each side, without 
apparent division into rings. 

We are conscious, moreover, when we have the finger on the 
moving gristly ridge, of a kind of vibration of the point at the 
actual moment of the note. 

The points for elucidation are: (1) what are the internal 
evolutions during the slow oscillation ? and (2) what happens 
during the individual or notal punctuation, to cause the larynx 
to vibrate during the note? The vibration of the gristly point 
must affect the vocal cords. 

This preliminary survey made, we are at a standstill again. 
We must indeed dig deeper now. The analogizer must be excused 
for developing unutterable despondency when thus squarely 
confronted with the crux of the problem of the invisible, 
intangible, etc.; but which must, nevertheless, be solved. The 
mind at an end of its resources for the time-being relapses into 
a state of semi-stupor—ceases to think at all. The kinemist 
grows more and more active, with the will only languidly attentive 
and interested in its operations. The finger remains mechanically 
over the gristly point in the neck, and travels idly with it as 
solfa notes are murmured. The point moves, but that may not 
be an independent movement, it may be the mouth to which the 
larynx is attached that pulls it up-and-down or down-and-up 
with the words it is forming. 

Yes, the mouth is more susceptible to observation. The 
attention wanders to the mouth, and the various movements of 
the mouth are followed internally by the mind. What is the 
mouth doing when singing solfa notes? Making movements 
according to some system apparently. There is something odd 
about these movements of the mouth. The mouth is supposed to 
have a special and distinct rdle in vocalization, but surely it is 
not acting in that réle at the present moment. What is the mouth 
doing, when notes are being softly produced by the body from 
all levels—high, low, and intermediate—and from both 
compartments and different sections of the compartments? Why 
when one finds oneself thus minutely comparing the movements 
of the mouth with the movements of the trunk, the mouth seems, 
surely, to be «mutating the trunk ! 

The analogizer suddenly sits up, and a glow passes over the 
features, and a thrill penetrates every fibre. A milestone has 
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possibly been reached once more in the great struggle. The mouth 
has perhaps disclosed the secret of the larynx. What is it doing ? 
The mouth is doing what it has always been doing from the 
beginning, but unknown by the consciousness. The mouth 
appears, in fact, to be constantly striving to imitate the body, 
the upper jaw making as if it would form a deeper hollow 
upwards with every thoraxic opening ; while in abdominal notes 
it is the lower jaw that feels as if it were endeavouring to make a 
deeper hollow downwards with every abdominal opening. 

But even if it is, the mouth does not do the singing? No. 
But if the mouth imitates the trunk, why not the larynx? Why 
should not the larynxal framework be imitating in miniature, 
and in every detail possible with its differentiated structure, 
the movements of the body-casing ? 

It is a useful idea, anyway, and under the circumstances 
worthy of investigation. We try again, observing still more 
closely. It is really the body, one sometimes thinks, that imitates 
the mouth. No, it is the mouth which appears to initiate, but 
the actual movement begins from the waist. The general 
suspicion receives only strength with further testing. 

It is not the first time that the idea has occurred that there is 
imitation of the whole length of the body by fractional parts. 
There can be little doubt that the movements of the head in 
smiling are imitative of the body action. There are numerous 
“ shades ” of smile, corresponding with the different shades of 
body-pose. Smiling is most certainly imitation by the head of 
body action. And the structures must be presumed to have some 
corresponding parallelism. 

Is it possible that the structure of the larynx, considered as a 
unit in itself, if compared, could be found to have some 
parallelism with that of the trunk? An attempt at such a com- 
parison would require some insight into the internal structure 
of the larynx. The actual inspection of the interior of the 
larynx is supposed unavailable in this investigation. But a 
general view of the larynxal interior can be “ reconstructed ”’ 
in imagination from the facts and diagrams given in the various 
textbooks and encyclopedic articles. Is it possible that the larynx 
can be conceived to be a trunk in miniature, allowing for 
differences of function? The idea is a curious one at its first 
appearance, but it gains plausibility as we proceed. What are the 
apposite facts, in brief ? 
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The larynx is the entrance hall to the lungs. It is like a 
vestibule in its structure and functioning, not unlike the vestibule 
of many houses of the small villa type, with a single-panel outer 
door that usually stands open—outwards in the larynx; and 
an inner door of two panels situated about the middle of the 
vestibule, which panels, however, do not rotate on hinges when 
they open, but slide or contract parallely to themselves ; somewhat 
like the two panels of the doors at the ends of the carriages on 
some railways. 

It is the ventral side of the neck on which rests the “ floor ” of 
this vestibular larynx ; the ceiling being parallel with the back of 
the body ; and the two panels are horizontal when we stand erect, 
one on the left side and one on the right, dividing the vestibule 
into an upper and a lower part. But these larynxal panels are 
normally more or less open. The railway conductor, when he 
opens the door of the railway carriage, takes the panels with the 
two hands and pulls them apart. If the freakish idea took him, 
after pulling them apart, to continue closing them slightly and 
then opening them again, he would be providing a faint 
illustration of what is going on unceasingly in the panels of the 
larynx. Every time we breathe out, the panels which are normally 
fairly well opened approach slightly, and with every inspiration 
they open again beyond the normal. The regular involuntary 
movement of the vocal cords is associated therefore with the flow 
of air outwards and inwards. 

In sleep it is a purely involuntary movement, but when awake 
the movement can be intensified by the will, which acts like the 
conductor on some types of electric trains. On this particular 
type of carriage the conductor is invisible to the passengers— 
away in some other part of the train. He does something—touches 
a button, perhaps, causing an electric current to pass—and the 
doors move. Now, in the larynx it is not the doors alone that 
approach and recede, but the whole body of the vestibule, or 
** carriage ’—walls, ceiling, floor, all. This can be gathered 
from a comparison of the diagrams given of the interior of the 
larynx at the production of low and high notes respectively. 
The panels themselves are much closer drawn, preliminary to 
the vocal action ; but they oscillate in the same way in the vocal 
movement as in the involuntary breathing movement. 

Now, how do the body movements compare with these larynxal 
movements as disclosed by the diagrams? The body expands 
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and contracts rather transversely, synchronously with the 
rather transverse expansion and contraction of the larynx in 
breathing and also in singing high and low notes. The body is 
also disposed in two sections, which are separated bya diaphragm. 
(This diaphragm of the body, as it thus innocently makes its 
appearance on the mental screen, suggests an altogether new and 
vast possibility. The thought that suggests itself in passing is, 
could it by any “ stretch of imagination ”’ be found to have real 
parallelism with the vocal cords ?) 

Then, turning again to the drawings given in books—of the 
external shell of the larynx, and of sections cut longitudinally 
or transversely, a certain resemblance to the trunk can also be 
fancied in the form. The hollow frame, with back curved like 
the letter “s”’, and the curved rigidities at each side meeting 
in front suggest the curved coalesced chest-ribs and abdominal- 
rings. A glance at several drawings representing a view of the 
interior from above, of the same larynx during high and low 
“thick ’”’ notes and high and low “thin” notes respectively— 
which may be presumed to mean top-opening and bottom- 
closing abdominal and thoraxic notes respectively ; one may 
presume that an expert instrumentalist would choose the most 
characteristic note in each case in his experiment—these 
drawings show that the diameter from back to front of the 
larynx increases for the production of a high note and diminishes 
for the production of a low note. That corresponds with the 
facts of the vocal action of the body, which can be observed 
externally without instrument. 

So much for the structures and the large slow oscillation ; 
but can the parallelism of these two parts on such extremely 
different scales and differentiated functions really be extended 
to the small oscillations (vibrations) of any individual note that 
punctuates the large oscillation at any point in its orbit ?- That 
is a more crucial test; satisfactory evidence on that point 
ought, one would think, to be conclusive. That is a point as to 
which the facts recorded in books give no direct help, but they 
do indirectly aid by cnczdental facts recorded of different parts, 
and especially of the diaphragm. Let me now compare this 
detail common to both trunk and larynx—the medial transverse 
membrane or membranes. 

It is two membranes, in the middle or “ waist ” region of the 
larynx, let me say, which normally are well open towards the 
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walls, so as to leave an elliptical gap between, the long diameter 
of which runs from back to front. In the trunk it is a single 
membrane occupying, roughly, the place occupied by these 
two membranes in the larynx. Could this in the body be con- 
sidered to be the true counterpart of the two vocal cords? The 
diaphragm has apertures for the passage of the alimentary 
canal and other tubes, but no decided central opening that might 
be regarded as corresponding to the opening between the two 
membranes of the larynx. But there is a feature about the central 
part of the diaphragm that distinguishes it from the rest. This 
centre part is composed of a different tissue—a more tendonous 
tissue—with the parts at the sides chiefly of muscular tissue. 
If this central part of different tissue were removed, then the 
suggestion might be of two membranes, one to each side, as in 
the larynx. This circumstance, therefore, brings the diaphragm 
into closer parallelism with the vocal cords than appears at 
first sight. 

But, indeed, if the comparison be a true one, then the trunk 
diaphragm must, indeed, be found to be making some attempt 
at vibration during individual notes, as well as executing the 
large unitary oscillation. If this necessity of the mental 
speculation cannot be found to have some trace of a basis in 
fact, then the parallel must be deemed to be unsound. Is there 
the slightest evidence in facts recorded in books of anything that 
might be construed into a vibration of the diaphragm in the 
course of its obliquely up-and-down movement (or down-and- 
up movement in abdominal action)? If there is such a 
vibration it ought to be detectable ripple by ripple in the large 
instrument. Now, something like such evidence does occur to 
the recollection. And with that the mind decides on a return 
to investigation of the body detail even for aid in the elucidation 
of this minutia of larynxal action. And it must be confessed it 
is with a feeling of temporary reprieval. If “ notal” vibrations 
of the diaphragm could be found to have a tendency to punctuate 
the large unitary oscillation of the body, then the problem of 
the vocal-cord vibration would appear to be solved. The 
coincidence would be so very striking in this ultimate detail that 
the two might be held to be true parallels. 

The fact pointing to such a rippling or vibration of the 
diaphragm, during a body oscillation, is supplied in the technical 
explanation of “ sobbing”. Sobbing, we are told, is due to an 
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involuntary spasmodic contraction—vibration, virtually—of the 
diaphragm. But, is the spasm or vibration really initiated in the 
diaphragm ? Might it not originate in the ribs? A vibration 
that originated in the rib- or ring-arms would affect the 
diaphragm. A sob is as often thoraxic as abdominal; in 
which case, since the diaphragm movement is upwards in 
thoraxic action, can it really represent a series of muscular 
contractions of the diaphragm? Is not muscular action of 
the diaphragm always understood to result in downward 
movement—abdominal action, that is? It is possible that 
the agitation of the diaphragm in its basis may originate with, 
and be in a degree a reflection of, a thoraxic or abdominal mb- 
or ring-action ; though there might be inherent intensification, 
elastic and muscular, even in thoraxic action. 

This vibration of the diaphragm is not always involuntary. 
It is possible to imitate the action of sobbing when singing a 
note, in which case the note comes to the ear in beats. That is 
to say, the ripples or individual vibrations of the diaphragm can 
be detected, or, rather, timed, individually by the ear. What 
happens presumably is that the larynx acts communally 
involuntarily during the diaphragm-rippling, and in so doing its 
own particular action is affected, so that there is an interruption 
of the sound when the diaphragm is moving in one direction of its 
vibrations, but not in the other. These interruptions impart a 
tremulous character to the note. 

The rib-arms are united to the diaphragm by a wealth of 
sensitive “rope”, or tendonous muscle-tissue, ingeniously 
disposed so that the slightest opening of a rib-pair, even at the 
upper end of the thorax, could cause a response in the diaphragm. 
The fluid content, especially the air content of the interior, 
moves from end to end with an opening of either compartment, 
and especially a very longitudinal opening. Might not the 
diaphragm find itself in this particular place, and with this 
peculiar constitution, primarily for the purpose of regulating this 
internal fluid-flow, which must be carefully regulated—in 
rapid action especially, such as rapid locomotion ? It is in the 
most longitudinal vocal action—the closest approach to the 
locomotive—that the sobbing or trembling appears in the 
breathing or the voice. 

This reasoning regarding the body-diaphragm action might 
now be applied analogically to the larynxal cords. Sound is 
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sometimes spontaneous, for example, in sudden great fear ; 
and at such times there is frequently a trembling of the breathing 
akin to sobbing, which means diaphragm-vibration of the body. 
The two therefore occur simultaneously and involuntarily ; 
they are probably due to similar action by the two parts 
concerned. 

One turns now again to the various diagrams given in 
illustration of the larynxal action in vocalization, for any evidence 
that they may afford in this regard. There are the two kinds of 
action distinguished by writers on the subject, the “‘ thick” and 
the “ thin ” voice action, the abdominal and the thoraxic action 
presumably. In the thick-voice action, in these diagrams the 
slit between the two membranes becomes so small by the initial 
“ posing ” as to give an alternation between a tiny slit and no 
sht at all in the actual vibrations that follow. That the 
panels actually close absolutely in an abdominal fall—a deep 
abdominal expiration, for example—can be easily proved. 
It is possible by will-force to maintain the larynx rigidly 
in the form caused by the expiration, and at the same time 
to open the abdomen again, when it will be found that no 
air enters the body by the mouth or nostrils. That shows that the 
larynx is closed, and presumably it is the panels that have 
absolutely met. Now, what can be the use of this absolute closing 
of the larynxal membranes at the close of an expiration ? When 
we consider the phenomenon in the larynxal cords we can see 
no particular use for it; but when we consider the same 
phenomenon possibly happening in the medial diaphragm of the 
trunk, light appears to be cast upon the problem. It is surely the 
alimentary aspect of the activities that such an absolute closure 
would concern. There is fluid in the alimentary system (not only 
in the great canal, but in all the minor ramifications) that must 
never be allowed to flow back on its course during any activities, 
during an abdominal closing for example. With this light, the 
whole mystery of the larynxal-cord evolutions during vocalization 
as disclosed by the laryngoscopists, appears illumined. The medial 
diaphragm of the trunk must open with és “opening note” 
abdominal, to admit some fluid from the contracting compartment 
above, but it should possibly close absolutely with the “ closing 
note ”’, in order to prevent backflow in that direction. Now, 
whoever would have thought of such a solution of the larynxal 
vocal-cord problem, from a consideration of the larynx itself 
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alone ? It is marvellous to think of the great possibilities of more 
admixture of the analogical in our thinkings ! 

No particular evidence occurs to the recollection of such 
intermittent openings and closings of the diaphragm perforations 
with the opening or closing of the abdomen ;_ but one feels that it 
is a practical necessity and that it must be so. On the other hand, 
we have the fact that they do occur in the larynx in the thick- 
voice action (action of the “ abdominal” part of the larynx 
presumably), but without any satisfying evidence of a reason for 
such action. 

The larynxal action is presumably imitative. But possibly, 
also, it may be actually utilitarian, aiding in the regulation of the 
flow of the interior air, especiaily during violent exercise. 

The vocal cords, at this juncture, seem to be more intimately 
associated with the alimentary movements than with anything 
else! But “ audible” vibration would occur at the more violent 
vocal, or locomotive, use of the mechanism, it being rapidity and 
impulsiveness of action that would speed up and increase the 
amplitude of the vibrations to the degree of audibility. 

The pitch of the trunk “note” is interesting. It can be 
calculated by the observer without instrument, if anyone thought 
it worth while to count the beats that it imparts to the larynxal 
note. Of course, no such pitch can be taken up by the ear. 

In this body “ note ”’ the cause of the vibration is obviously 
a “jarring” of the mechanism ; and it is a jarring that does not 
originate in the diaphragm, but in the rib-arms—when the sob 
is forced, at least. And it is also obvious in this case that the 
jarring is due to resistance to the opening of the rib-arms—all 
collectively in this longitudinal sobbing case—-and throughout 
the whole course of their opening. It recalls the vibrations that 
occur at an impulsive out-swinging of the real arm on its root 
hinge. 

This sobbing phenomenon, when it is natural (involuntary), 
is possibly associated with a natural (involuntary) transposition, 
like the purely involuntary sigh, which is peculiarly fluent. 
There are “sobbing sighs” which are absolutely involuntary, 
and which are very fluent. 

Evidence in support of this idea, that the larynxal action is 
imitative of the trunk action, is contained in the strong 
presumption that a neighbouring body, the pharynx—which 
occupies the position relative to the alimentary canal that 
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the larynx holds relative to the lungs—works on the same principle 
as the body itself. Some people have a difficulty in swallowing. 
There are illnesses in which this is one of the symptoms. Even 
perfectly healthy people have occasional, momentary, experience 
of such difficulty. Sometimes food, especially liquid, will be got 
into the throat, or pharynx, and will then refuse to budge further. 
It even seems at times as if there was a rather painful attempt to 
eject it back into the mouth again. 

Since making these vocal investigations a possible cause of such 
stoppages of the pharynx suggested itself, based on this idea of 
the imitative action of the larynx. The pharynx and its action 
was possibly also on the trunk model. The reasoning was this : 
the stoppage possibly represented a hitch, and since it was a 
hitch in the absorptive act, then it was a hitch of the pharynxal 
“thorax ” in the distended form ; and the cause of the stoppage 
was possibly action of too high a section of the pharynxal 
“ thorax ”’ without co-operation of the pharynxal medial section, 
that section closing instead of opening. 

The obvious remedy would be to open the pharynx a little 
lower down—about the region of its ‘‘ waist ’—and observe 
results. Curiously enough, as one makes the necessary alteration 
in the manipulation of the pharynx, one observes the trunk itself 
to move imitatively, changing from a higher thoraxic to a waist 
and more bulbous action. The real order seems to be that the 
“suggestion ” is first to the pharynx, then we give the actual 
change of movement to the trunk, and the pharynx then acts 
imitatively. Then we aid the pharynx, and the act of swallowing 
is then found to run smoothly; it is opened voluntarily, and 
it then closes involuntarily without a hitch, and the food has 
entered the gullet. It is the precise imitation of a very central 
upper-abdominal song oscillation, in which the fall is very equal 
to the rise. It affords a beautiful illustration in one smooth, 
rapid act, of the absorptive and ejective phenomenon generally. 
The pharynx is a better miniature of the whole canal of which 
it forms a part—of the general outer envelope that is—than the 
larynx forms of the lungs; both the great complete, and the 
small component, unit being open at both ends; whereas the 
larynx is open at both ends, but the lungs are not; they are 
practically closed at both ends (longitudinal). The imitativeness 
of structure of the larynx is therefore apt to be overlooked. But 
it cannot be mistaken in the pharynx and trunk action; they 
act precisely alike. 
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The type that suffers in this way must be the slender high- 
strung individuals, that habitually tend to activate a high 
section, with the centre closing instead of opening. It is obvious 
that if the centre of the pharynx closes in the absorptive part of 
the act, it cannot then close to expel the food onwards. Moreover, 
its paralytic closure will form an actual obstruction to the passage 
of the food onwards. The rule for such individuals is to pose 
very centrally when eating, first the body, and then the pharynx 
will follow suit imitatively. And in the following action 
(especially when drinking) the body at the centre should open 
imitatively before the throat. To counteract the high thoraxic 
tendency, the action should be upper-abdominal, but headward ; 
that is to say, the basal section must reverse, so that at the closure 
it is this lower section opening simultaneously that induces the 
food to pass downwards. These observations will be found 
extremely useful to those who suffer in this way. 


I shall now put here a paragraph in the light of what 
immediately precedes, but which forms an admirable and 
appropriate conclusion to certain “mental”? observations of 
brain-action that formed the subject of the introduction— 
namely, that in perceiving or filming of objects (ete.) there is 
a feeling as of a voluntary contraction or curvature of the brain- 
case—or the soft envelope, at least—at the moment of the actual 
taking of the film of the object ; but at the reappearance of the 
film (recollection of the object) the contraction that occurs is 
more automatic (though it may then be voluntarily intensified so 
as to cause arefilming). Nowifthe imitative idea may be extended 
to apply to the movements of the braincase, or the soft envelope 
—the interior of a part of the head, that is—as it most assuredly 
applies to the external aspect of the front of the head in smiling 
action, and also possibly to the mouth action ; then I should add 
now the suggestion that if the filming act may be said to represent 
action in which the braincase or the softer envelope moves 
under the predominance of is “thorax”’, in the reproduction 
act (during which act, it will be recalled, the brain was thought 
to pose itself as during the dying-away ofa filming) the braincase is 
possibly moving then under the predominance of zts “‘abdomen”’. 
The strongest evidence in support of this analogical conception 
of the working principle of the brain is the observation that 
during brain action, the trunk seems to act slightly imitatively 
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simultaneously ; and there it is obvious that it is alternations 
that are taking place, the second move following the first more 
or less involuntarily. 

But in the course of the investigation of this simultaneous 
body-action a doubt occurs if the alternation is really 
thoraxic/abdominal ; it seems rather to be an alternation of two 
thoraxic sections—an extremely high section, the very highest 
section, a section higher in the neck than any that give vocality— 
and a lower. This suggests for the simultaneous brain-action an 
alternation of the eye-section itself (if one may regard the eyes 
with their “ stalks” as part of the “‘ thoraxic ”’ half of the brain, 
as one may regard the pharynx or even the mouth as part of the 
thoraxic half of the alimentary canal), and a lower “ thoraxic”’ 
section—that is, a section of the brain proper. At any rate, it is 
extremely high-abdominal, if abdominal, with much thoraxic aid. 

When we film, then, an actual external object, it is the eye- 
section, presumably, that is the centre of greatest activity ; 
whereas when the “ swang”’ occurs and we still see the picture 
faintly, mentally, it is the brain-“ thorax” proper that is the 
section of greatest activity. Where the picture actually is 
“impressed” is uncertain; but, at any rate, we need not 
“lose sight ”’ of it if we keep the attention on it from the beginning 
of the swing to the end of the swang. This swing-swang idea of 
brain action, by the way, suggests that after all there may be 
something in the nature of ‘“‘ development” of a “ negative ” 
in this eye “ photography ”’, but that is an issue that need not 
be pursued here. Then, after the swang, if the movement has 
been “longitudinal” and vigorous, there may frequently be 
observed to be a tendency to a turn and a “swing” again, 
or action of the eye-part again; when the mental picture 
suddenly vanishes and an external object appears—the one that 
happens to be in the line of vision at the moment. This swing- 
swang-swing tendency in brain action recalls the tendency to 
continuous swing-swang-swing oscillation of the body in 
“ galloping ” songs, like “ O whistle ”’. 

It will now be clear, if this analogical conception of brain- 
action has foundation in fact, why it is that the more voluntary 
the filming, the better the dying-away at the time (or the repro- 
duction afterwards) ; and the greater the number of the dying- 
away reappearances at the time (or reproductions afterwards). 
For, observed in the slight simultaneous body-imitation, it is a 
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swing-swang that tends to continue with some involuntariness 
af the basal section of the trunk is closed and slightly plugged-back 
somewhat as during the “ galloping” vocal movement. But the 
whole length of the body is, of course, more closed during the 
brain-action than during vocality. 

Then, in the light of the immediately foregoing, I think 
something may now be said that might contribute towards the 
elucidation of the peculiar phenomenon that when dropping to 
sleep, or when just on the point of waking, one may have a 
thought—or, perhaps, it would be called a dream, or reappearance 
during sleep in contradistinction to a reappearance when 
awake—of an object which interests one so much as to cause 
a re-awakening ; when one finds oneself straining to see the 
“thought ” or dream better; and does imagine that it advances 
outwards as it were, and from being internal ends by being 
slightly luminous and external; a progression, that is, that 
follows the opposite course to the progress of the image in the 
wide-awake filming of a real external object—from the exterior 
and brilliant “ reality ’’, to the interior and faint “‘ thought ”’. 

On the above analogical conception of brain-action I would 
now hazard the following tentative explanation of this unusual 
experience. When on the point of falling asleep the breathing 
oscillation has passed to the centre-section of the body—from 
above, if the work just before falling asleep has been mental 
work. That is to say, it has become an oscillation of the lower- 
thorax after activity of the upper-thorax, which latter has 
perhaps been so very strenuous that the alternation-oscillation 
of the lower thorax, when it does take place, is very violent 
(though some difficulty may have been experienced in the 
transition). Now, supposing this body-action to be accompanied 
by simultaneous imitative action by the brain-case, then the 
reappearance or thought or dream is perhaps explained, for this 
“lower thoraxic”’ level of the brain is about the level that 
presumably is actually operative in reappearances during waking 
hours. 

But during waking hours the “content” of the body, in 
alimentary action, is usually ejected onwards—but not always ; 
there is the “ vomiting”? phenomenon that here appears con- 
veniently on the screen, and aids the line of thought of the 
moment. If we might apply the “ vomiting” idea analogically 
to this phenomenon of the brain-action (why not ?), it is the 
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content of the stomach ejected backwards that we get in the 
throat and mouth ; it is the reproduction of the moment, there- 
fore, possibly, that is ejected backwards and that we “ get” or 
see with the eyes, not the external object that happens to be in 
the line of vision at the moment. And the feeling that it is 
actually external would arise from the fact that the eyes have 
posed themselves as for the filming of an external object. 

There is possibly some identity between the brain-action in 
the appearance of these faint luminosities in response to will- 
action when lying awake in a dark room; and the action that 
causes to appear sometimes just before waking, very brilliant 
and elaborate scenes more perfect if anything in every detail of 
line, colour, and illumination than the real thing would be; 
and which may even continue visible for a brief moment after 
waking just as perfect in every detail. But in this case there is 
no will-action ; and there is no consciousness of any preliminary 
thought of the scene before it appeared, just the brilliant scene 
itself. 

In the vocal parallel, this supposed “ hallucination ”-action 
would be the action of the body in a song set for the lower thorax 
but sung by a person who happened at the moment to be in an 
extremely strained high-strung pose. The first oscillation of the 
song might be a (forced) swing of the lower thorax, but then there 
would probably follow an irresistible return of action to the high- 
section again, which latter might be as momentic as if it had been 
caused by a voluntary and powerful send-off. 

Hence, possibly, the brilliance of many of these dreams, or 
scenes, just before waking, which come under the designation 
“hallucinations ” if they continue for a moment after the waking. 
I once saw just before waking and for a brief moment after 
waking, brilliantly projected on the wall of the room with the 
wall-paper also visible around it, but in its ordinary aspect but 
dusky in comparison, a large beautiful cabinet of elaborate 
and minute workmanship, every detail of which in line and colour 
was perfectly clear. I can still recall this dream—or hallucinatory 
picture—as perfectly as if it had been a reality. But the brilliance 
(or intensity of “‘ swing ”’ of the section in action) might also be 
attributable to the fact that at these times when these visions 
are most likely to appear—at the moment of falling asleep— 
the trunk has reached a very restful and collapsed condition, and 
ats oscillation therefore has reached its lowest intensity, and the 
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tissue of the brain is thus at its freest to act. And similarly, but 
conversely, at the point of waking. 

The contortions that objects in dreams frequently undergo 
could on this theorizing be ascribed to distortions of the repro- 
ducing section owing to fear at the apparition, or the like. 

Even the absolutely impossible and absurd successions of 
things that usually appear would be explainable on this 
theorizing, as real swangs of the sections containing the films 
concerned, actually set in motion by some suggestion (or jogging) 
by the one that has acted before. 

Then there are objects in these dreams or hallucinations that 
are not recognized as having ever been consciously filmed. These 
objects may, indeed, and in truth have been unconsciously 
filmed. It is the central, most restful section of body (and brain 
presumably) that would operate passively to such effect, both in 
filming and reproducing. 

Frequently it is the case that in these dreams, when just on the 
point of falling asleep, one finds that the object seen is not only 
vanished the moment reawakening is complete, but is absolutely 
unrecallable by a voluntary effort. One ends by becoming aware 
of this fact, and it may even be known at the time of the 
apparition, so that one occasionally strains at the moment of 
the apparition to take a very strong impression of the thing, in 
the hope that it will reappear or be recallable by an effort after 
the wakening. But always without avail, the thing refuses to 
reappear. The moment that one is so far awake that the external 
object in the line of vision takes its place, then it is not only 
gone, but it is quite impossible to “ remember” what it is that 
has been occupying our attention so powerfully just a moment 
before in a half-conscious state. I refer to this strange circum- 
stance (which is said to be a feature of some hypnotic visions) 
because it is possibly explainable by the vomiting parallel. This 
vomiting action is brief, and when it is over it is practically 
speaking impossible to repeat the action by volition. 

To give this brief digression on brain-action something like 
completion, this supposed backward action in these faint 
creations or intensification by the will, and in the brilliant 
involuntary unthought-of dream or hallucination, might serve 
as an explanation of the fact, that when a perception of one’s 
own muscular movements—a curvature of the hand, for example, 
as distinct from a sense-perception or filming of an external 
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object—reappears, or is remembered, there is frequently an 
actual involuntary repetition of the movement. This peculiarity 
is also most pronounced in the high-strung types. 

Now, this theory of brain-action automatically provides an 
explanation of the association of ideas. Might not the association 
—or succession of ideas that appear more or less involuntarily 
in one’s mind when “thinking”, simply mean a more or less 
involuntary perpetual swing-swang-swinging of elastic sections 
of the brain, on the body model ? 

It is very commonly at a new filming, that a train of associated 
ideas or thoughts or reproductions begins to appear. And the new 
filming is very commonly of an unusual object in the field of view 
at the moment. As, for example, in an illustration used in the 
introduction, when entering a room I saw a book lying on a 
table—that is in a place that did not usually have a book figuring 
there; and it was this particular object that was filmed in 
preference to any other in the immediate field of view. The 
particular parallel that suggests itself in illumination of this 
particular brain tendency is one’s vocal experience when visiting 
a foreign land for the first time, and listening to vocal sounds in 
an unusual rhythm. The body section that moves when listening 
to these sounds is an unusual section ; and these are the sounds 
that are filmed, and therefore recallable in preference to any 
other sounds in the same field of hearing at the moment. It has 
been observed in the course of the preceding investigation of 
the vocal movements, that the body is frequently in one or 
another hitched, strained, condition, when an impulse to the 
repressed section may be followed by a very vigorous movement 
of that section; and it is these very good-going automatic 
movements that we tend to aid voluntarily. This is possibly the 
reason why on hearing the rhythm of a strange language for the 
first time our ear immediately “ listens’, and films the sounds 
in preference to any other in the field of hearing at the moment. 
One might form an analogical idea of the brain-action at this 
filming of the book in preference to any other object in the 
immediate field of view at the moment, by presuming the brain- 
action to be somewhat similar. It was possibly an elastic change 
of this kind that took place. The particular part of the eye 
that suddenly found this unusual object in the scene—the book— 
in its particular line of vision, bulbed, or contracted or gripped 
automatically, under its influence, and it was this object 
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consequently in preference to any other in the field of view 
at the moment that was then filmed voluntarily. 

So much to account in swing-swang fashion for the preference 
of a particular object at the new filming. Passing now to the 
“ associated ” idea that followed involuntarily. The reproduction 
that involuntarily followed this new filming was the same scene 
as filmed previously—or, rather, to be quite correct, it was not 
the whole previous scene so much as the detail that was absent 
from this filming—namely, a lady placing the book on the table. 
The most voluntary part of the reproductive “ swang ”’, therefore, 
was the part that in thas filming fazled to “ swing ”’. 

These are obviously converse phenomena—what happened 
at the new filming, and then what happened at the following 
reproduction or associated idea. At the new filming it was the 
part that had not “swinged” before that now “ swinged ”— 
the book—but the part that did not swing now (namely, the 
figure of the person placing the book on the table) was the part 
that swanged now with greatest volition. I shall not go further 
into this psychological intricacy; but what has been said 
suffices to “ hold” a useful idea that suggests itself in passing. 
The involuntary succession or association of a train of ideas in 
our mind might very plausibly be considered to be due to a 
perpetual swing, swang, swinging of elastic brain-sections, some- 
what as we can observe a perpetual succession of swing, swang, 
swings, working out in the body in the course of song movements 
(or in breathing), where oscillations often enough are not simple 
and confined to one section, but are erratic, following the lines of 
the work we are doing. So are thoughts often very erratic. 

And the great variety of possible movements that must be 
presumed to account for the great variety of associated ideas 
that are characteristic of humans, as compared with animals, 
is due presumably to very varied plasticity of the human 
mechanism as compared with that of animals, if one may judge 
from the very limited vocal capacities of animals—of a dog, for 
example. Humans can, and do at a very early age, imitate or 
“film ” a hundred thousand movements vocally, and they very 
early reproduce a hundred thousand movements vocally ; but 
the dog has, practically speaking, only the bark, which is, more- 
over, not imitative, but purely instinctive, since it would appear 
in due course even if not heard from another individual of the 
species. If one may now argue analogically, the dog’s brain 
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suffers from identical very great limitation of action. Speaking 
very generally, its brain-action might be limited to a swing 
corresponding roughly to the opening swing of its body headwards 
that gives the bark. The bark-action from the tone is very 
abdominal ; and with the pose very expanded, to judge from the 
sound; and it is always the same movement. Its brain may 
contract or bulb headwards to film an object. In a personal 
experiment one can see perfectly well when abdominally posed, 
but is the film of the same reproducible kind as a thoraxic filming ? 
That is doubtful. 

And would the “association” or involuntary reappearances 
of ideas follow so readily in the dog? To take the case of the book 
on the table, would a dog on coming into the room recall the 
previous scene and particularly the detail that was absent from 
this scene—the lady ? In this connexion the action of a dog that 
figures in the narrative of the second chapter might be recalled. 
It came into the farm-kitchen, and the scene was familiar 
(reproduced), for it went at once to the settle and lay down under 
it. But the detail absent now that had been present not once 
but many times before—namely, a person coming and treading 
on it, did not reappear presumably at the new filming, or it would 
surely have looked for a resting-place elsewhere, or disposed 
itself differently. The cause of such limitation is presumably 
extreme rigidity of the creature’s pose. 

This swing-swang idea of brain-action, on the body-action 
model, would supply an excellent rationale for the loss-of- 
memory phenomenon, in the hitchings that develop more and 
more in the body-action with age. It is when the afflicted person 
wishes to recall a thing in the course of a train of thoughts, that 
usually it refuses to reappear ; whereas at other times when not 
following a train of thoughts, the recollection may appear quite 
readily. In “sectional” language this might mean that a 
transition from one brain-pose to another has become difficult 
or impossible, whereas from the rest-pose the change evolves 
with ease. 

A touch in final completion of these meagre references to brain- 
action that have perforce found place in this book. The tendency 
to the similar-series of reappearances when thinking and the 
regular-order series respectively is possibly among other things 
a matter of pose. The “thoraxic” pose of brain (and of body 
simultaneously) is possibly associated with the tendency to the 
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similar-series, or the analogical habit, at least; and the 
“abdominal” pose of brain (and of body) with the more 
regular-series tendency, or the reasoning habit ; on the following 
Teasoning. 

The thoraxic-pose means (1) a tendency to action of higher 
levels. The thoraxic-pose means also (2) greater freedom of 
oscillation in a variety of planes. The arms, for example, can 
oscillate in more planes than the lower limbs, thus recalling the 
action of a leaf at (or near) the top of the stalk, which can oscillate 
in many more planes than a leaf low down on the side of the stalk. 

Consequently, in the thoraxic-pose, as a result of (1), there will 
be (i) more frequent action of the highest (or eye) section of the 
brain-“‘ thorax’ as of the body-thorax, than when posed 
abdominally, in which latter pose the tendency is to activity 
of lower levels. That is to say, in the thoraxic-pose there will be 
a more frequent tendency to observation of external objects, 
rather than to reproducing or thinking of objects previously 
filmed. And for the same reason but also as a result of (2), there 
will be (i1) a greater tendency to erratic or “ horizontal” changes 
of observation and also of thought, rather than to more con- 
tinuous pursuit of one “line” of thought: in other words, an 
analogizing tendency rather than a reasoning tendency. It is 
when abdominally posed, therefore, that we will tend most to 
think; and to think logically, presumably; and analogically 
when thoraxically posed. 

Hence another advantage of systematic alternation of the two 
main poses. 


Before leaving the subject of the larynx there remains to be 
added a few remarks on (1) variations of rapidity of vibration of 
the cords, or variations of pitch in song; and (2) variations of 
intensity of vibration, or loudness. These are two characteristics 
of vocality that vary with the extent of the opening of the 
particular section of body acting; and as the habit is to cast 
notes at intervals on the opening and closing, the pitch of notes 
in songs tends to range over a more or less straightforward series, 
up and down. 

This rather mysterious circumstance when noted in the trunk 
evolutions receives enlightenment from the larynxal investigation 
on the supposition of true parallelism of the two. In the trunk 
it may be presumed that the obliquely transverse opening by 
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either thorax or abdomen, since a part of sub. also opens, must 
stretch the medial partition from front to back ; but in the larynx 
we actually know from laryngoscopists’ investigations that the 
larynxal frame is elongated in this diameter, and also that the 
cords are stretched from back to front increasingly withincreasing 
pitch of the note uttered. Increased stretch of any membrane 
gives increased pitch, as is well known in the case of the violin 
string, which is in the nature of membraneous tissue. The stretch 
is necessary for the creation of any pitch apart altogether from 
increase of pitch. There is no “ music ”’ until the violin string has 
been stretched to a certain extent, and then it is due to an 
inherent oscillation of the string after the “ pluck”. This initial 
stretching process is a factor, no doubt, in the production of sound 
by the vocal cords, and also, no doubt, parallely in the vibration 
of the diaphragm in the sobbing spasm. 

The increasing stretch, then, of the cords with increase of 
transverse expansion of the frame might be considered to fully 
account for the increase of pitch in the song oscillation. But it 
must be remembered in this connexion that the impression when 
experimenting in vocal movements was that the pitchal rise and 
fall was associated with different lengths of the particular rib- 
arms in action as they opened more and more. But the real source 
of this impression was possibly the analogy with the real arms, 
the rate of oscillation of the real arms being dependent upon the 
length of arm in action ; and a lesser and lesser length of the arm 
oscillates the more it is opened out backwards. There is first 
action of the whole length, then the action can only be on the 
elbow hinge, then it is the hand alone that can oscillate. To be 
quite correct, this idea was perhaps based on the supposed 
analogy with the real arm, and not from any particular evidence 
of similar changes in the ribs, as these expanded more and more. 
Though it should not be overlooked, that the feeling of the mind 
is always that the rise of pitch with the increasing opening of the 
rib-arms is due to similar cause as in the action of the arms. There 
is a feeling of analogy in this detail of increase of pitch, as there is 
in all the others. 

But there is the feeling also that pitch is associated with height 
of active section on the spine, but that I shall not go into here. 
That is an issue that would be more fruitfully investigated in 
an. inquiry into locomotion. 

Then loudness of the note, or extent, or amplitude, of the swing 
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of the membrane, in each individual vibration. This is greatly 
increased by dual manipulation, or voluntary aiding given to 
both of the dual sections. That is understandable. But there is 
another line of thought on the matter of loudness. The different 
“voices” vary in loudness, and it is the more staid mode of 
singing that is the pre-eminently loud mode, and the high- 
pitched voice, or most dual action, the least loud. Now that 
paradox was obscure in the investigation, before the idea 
occurred that the body action is truly parallel to the larynxal 
action. The idea of the diaphragm as a musical vibrator alters 
matters. The staid voice is the more central, transverse, voice 
thoraxically or abdominally ; while in the high-pitched voice 
the neck region is the centre of greatest activity. Now, since 
it is the oscillation of the membranes at the centre that is the 
direct cause of the sound, it will be obvious that the nearer the 
manipulation is applied to these the greater will be the amplitude 
of their vibration. If, however, the movement is made too trans- 
verse, there will be no longitudinal movement of the membranes 
at all. The sound comes to an end in the absolutely transverse 
movement, when the two compartments act in perfect unison— 
that is, of course, applying this reasoning on the trunk facts to 
the larynxal parallel. 

A practical hint in conclusion relative to the mode of 
manipulating the larynx. The action is possibly imitative of the 
body-action, and comes about with some spontaneity if the body 
be set in the desired form of motion. This is convenient, for we can 
see and manipulate the separate parts of the trunk, but we cannot 
see and manipulate the movements of the separate parts of the 
larynx in detail. We do not know what it is doing in detail when 
we voluntarily aid any of its actions. We only know that a 
particular aiding-action has been successful before, and we repeat 
it accordingly. But we do know what the body is doing in detail. 
Therefore it is chiefly to the body that we give all the practical 
manipulation, only indicating to the larynx to do likewise, 
and it does it. 

It is also to the trunk that we give the great mass of the 
initiating energy, since it is many times the weight of the larynx, 
and the movement will then develop communally in the larynx. 
Whereas if the opposite system is pursued—all the attention given 
to the larynx and the energy—what can a small thing like the 
larynx avail to set in motion the great heavy body ? 
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The prevailing idea, however, being that the “strad” is 
situated in the throat of the singer—that idea is the source of 
great practical errors of procedure. For, in consequence of this 
idea, the great effort with the imitative untutored will inevitably 
be cast upon the larynx. The tiny larynx is, in fact, kindly 
requested to set in motion the whole length of the great heavy 
body. The result is an enormous strain on the larynx, and, 
worse still, on the closely adjoining parts, the various parts of the 
head—the pharynx suffers, the mouth suffers, the nose suffers, 
the eyes suffer, the brain suffers. We sometimes have pain in 
these parts, but we attribute it to anything but the real cause ; 
it is the weather, or influenza, anything but singing or other 
action in the wrong manner. The general rule should be: make 
the body go, and the larynx will respond automatically and 
imitatively ; but a certain amount of energy of course must be 
given directly to the larynx, or it would not sound at all. It is, 
after all, the direct agent. 

Finally there is an anatomical fact that it is useful to note. 
The larynx imitates the lungs and should be made to imitate the 
lungs, generally speaking ; but, at the same time, the larynx is 
not independent but forms part of the structure and functioning 
system of the lungs as a whole, so it moves with every movement 
of the lungs. Now, these functions of lungs and larynx are, in 
a sense, antagonistic. The lungs when they expand in a note 
must tend to pull the larynx down in the neck to allow of their 
own expansion; but, at the same time, the larynx in its own 
imitative action on the thoraxic model, must tend to move upwards. 
Therefore, in thoraxic action attention must be given to the 
larynx relative to this point. The neck should be opened below 
the larynx before giving the note the full sound in thoraxic 
openings, to induce the larynx to move downwards first. A 
knowledge of this detail, however arrived at, is one of the finest 
tests of the great soprano singer, imparting as it does the velvety 
quality to the notes and general ease and smoothness to the 
movement. Whereas the more natural action straining the larynx 
out into the mouth as it were against the mechanical necessities 
of the lungs, is responsible for a certain thin metallic quality of 
the notes, also for their disjointedness—tappiness. In abdominal 
action, on the contrary, downward movement of the larynx 
is noticeable, for it then works so, naturally, since the tendency 
of the larynxal action itself corresponds with the trunk tendency, 
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and no doubt this helps to account for the greater natural richness 
and continuity of abdominal music. If a finger is placed on the 
gristly point in the neck before an abdominal expansion executed 
in the proper downward manner, it will be felt to slip away from 
under the finger ; and if it is felt for again it will be found lower 
down. At a breast expansion, on the contrary, if the finger is 
on the gristly point, it will be felt to slip slightly up in the 
preparatory posing, and then very slightly down in the note 
expansion. The rule should be to act as if to expand and give 
room in the neck below, and then the larynx seems to be enabled 
to slip down mechanically with the expansion of the note. 

To express the fact in another way, good notes especially in 
thoraxic action, have murmured “ feelers ” preceding, as well as 
murmured tails following the “bulb” of the note. The feeler 
is produced during the down-sinking of the larynx to allow the 
breast-lung to open, and then the note swell is got by the actual 
opening of the larynx itself. Good notes should begin with 
a murmur, swell up, and then fade away again into the “feeler”’ of 
the next note; and so there is continuity, which is pleasing, 
but it is also utilitarian. 


CHAPTER X 
THe Mours In VocaLizATION 


Paradoxically, the mouth would appear to be the least essential 
part of the vocal instrument, but in a treatise practically 
devoted to voice production, reference should be made to a 
section of the instrument that has a conspicuous, if not an 
essential, part to play in the phenomenon. 

I have already expressed the view that its action is imitative 
of the body action. But the action usually attributed to the 
mouth is of a different nature—or of a different “ description ”’, 
at least. The effect of the mouth action on the tone of the vocal 
sounds, apart from the actual words, which latter will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, is understood to be on a parallel with 
the effect of the air “chest” of the violin on the note of the 
string, or of the air column in the pipe-space in organ-pipes on 
the note of the small elastic vibrating piece at the bottom. It 
is held to be an influence intensifying the original effect of the 
vibrating piece. This influence of the organ-pipe air-column is 
demonstrated when a pitchfork is struck, and then while vibrating 
is held close to the “lips” or slit of an organ pipe of the same 
pitch. The sound from the vibrating pitchfork itself may be 
inaudible to the ear of a listener, but when the fork is brought into 
close quarters with the pipe slit, the note becomes audible. 
What is audible is the reflected note of the pipe-air-column 
itself, which has multiplied in intensity in the process. It is the 
same thing that happens practically when the pipe is “ played ”’. 
By manipulation of hands and feet a jet of air is driven upwards 
from the air bellows below, so as to strike against the elastic 
metallic strip at the bottom of the pipe, causing it to vibrate. 
The metallic piece is of the same pitch as the pipe, and its note 
is consequently reflected with increased intensity by the air column. 

There are two ideas here that it will be better to separate in 
thought—the reflected note of the pipe and increased intensity. 
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The pipe gives a note when a series of jets of air issue from the 
slit, somewhat as a note is produced by air-jets issuing from the 
siren, but the jets are not created in the same way. For a series 
of jets to issue from the lips of the organ pipe and so communicate 
to the external air a succession of beats, the air in the cylinder 
must be set in oscillation, say, by one of the impulsive blows of 
the vibrating pitchfork. This blow is passed on from particle to 
particle of air up the pipe to the top end, and by that the last 
particle is rebounded, causing a backward movement of particle 
after particle to the bottom end, from which there is rebound 
again and the disturbance passed up again to the top, then down 
again, and so on repeatedly until the disturbance wears itself 
out, and the air is at a standstill again. This is due, of course, 
to the great compressibility and elasticity of air. 

Each time the disturbance returns to the bottom, where the 
slit is, the external air comes in for a certain amount of the 
push. So that this practically means that one single impulsive 
blow to the air near the slit causes a series of blows—a note— 
to be reflected from the pipe. This note may be very feeble, so 
feeble as to be quite inaudible, but still it is a note and might be 
audible to some kind of creature. It is the note of the oscillating 
air-column itself. And it is a note of the same pitch as the pitch- 
fork note, meaning that these repeated jets from the lips issue 
at precisely the same intervals as the blows are delivered from 
the pitchfork (at one wing of its swing). So since the pitchfork 
blows are repeated again and again exactly at the moment when 
their effect can be added to the effect of those going before, the 
note of the air-column is intensified by each blow of the pitch- 
fork. Hence the loudness of the reflected note of the pipe com- 
pared with the faint sound of the pitchfork (or of the metal piece 
at the bottom in the ordinary playing of the organ). 

That is the bare essential in the idea of “ resonance” (see 
the descriptive articles in the textbooks and encyclopedias), 
which is supposed to be the contribution of the mouth, as of the 
violin-chest, the air-column of the organ, etc., in the various 
productions. In all these cases it is the reflected intensified note 
of the air in the cylinder rather than of the original emitter. 
So that since this is a phenomenon of the receiver, or the trans- 
mitter of sound rather than the emitter, I do not propose to do 
more than merely refer to the fact that the contribution of the 
mouth and nose cavities is supposed to be of this nature— 
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responsive intensifying action to the vocal cords that emit 
(originate) the sound below, pretty much as the organ-pipe air- 
column responds to the metallic piece at the bottom. The hollow 
cul-de-sacs in the pharynx, mouth and nose are supposed to act 
in this way. If so, they must be of the same pitch as the note ; 
and notes differing in pitch, there would have to be a cul-de-sac 
for each pitch, or a change of form of the mouth. What becomes 
of the imitative idea of the mouth action on this theory ? 

Then the note of the cords is also said to be improved in tone 
by having blended with it “ multiple note” ingredients, also 
contributed by these cul-de-sacs of the pharynx, mouth, and 
nose. What are multiple notes? An organ-pipe of length and 
thickness suitable for the air-column to give, say, triple the 
pitch of the fork, would give a multiple note ; since the air-column 
orbits would fit with the orbits of the fork at every third go (of 
the air-column). The note reflected from the pipe would there- 
fore be triple the pitch of the fork note. And, similarly, with 
pipes of other dimensions (where there 7s correspondence of some 
kind ; where there is not, there is, of course, no note reflected 
from the pipe at all, since there is no coincidence at all of the 
oscillations of the two instruments).— What about mytheory here ? 

This very commonly-held theory of the nature of the influence 
of the mouth action on the tone of the vocality is based, among 
other things, on the following experiment. Lungs from a dis- 
sected body had a blast of air driven through the larynx 
to test whether sound was produced by the blast striking against 
the vocal cords. Perhaps this experiment had its share in the 
establishment of the idea that vocal sound in the living body is 
due to a blast of air driven out against the vocal cords by the 
contraction of the chest. 

In this experiment with the dissected lungs the note produced 
was very low and thin, not at all the real vocal note, but 
resembling the sound of the vibrating strip of the organ apart 
from the pipe, or the note of the violin string when stretched on 
a solid block of wood. Thus a cause for the loudness and rich- 
ness of the real vocal note had to be found. Hence, perhaps, the 
idea of the action of the cul-de-sacs of the mouth and nose. 

But it should be observed that if the theory in this book is 
correct, and the agitation of the vocal cords is really part of a 
general vital dual movement of the whole body framework, 
and particularly of the larynxal framework, then the experiment 
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with the blast of air through the dissected lung is no illustration 
of what really happens in the larynx in real vocalization. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that Helmholtz himself 
was doubtful of the resonance theory of the mouth action. 

However the actual facts may be, they will not be investigated 
here, since the question of resonance is properly a question of the 
receipt or transmission of sound, not of its emission, which is 
the particular subject of this book—or of the three branches of the 
study taken in conjunction. 

But, that manipulation of the mouth has influence on the 
quality of the notes can readily be demonstrated by an 
experiment. If the fore-part of the mouth is well rounded, and 
the lining of the soft tissue of the cheeks and lips held so that the 
issuing puffs of notes can graze them nicely, high notes 
especially receive fullness and continuity—resonance, in fact 
(so-called), seems to be imparted to them, and greater continuity 
of sound between note and note. And the effect seems to be due 
to the issuing air grazing the tissue. But since the effect is best 
in the highest notes—that is, when least air issues—the stronger 
presumption is that this quivering of the soft tissue of the lining 
of the mouth, like all the other vibrations, is due essentially to 
inherent agitation. 

But the possibility is that the improvement in the tone may 
result from a more perfect imitation made by the mouth (and 
the head generally) of the movements of the trunk. Its influence 
seems to correspond to the extent to which it moves in exact 
correspondence with the movement of the part of the trunk of 
which it forms the analogue in the head—the lower-centre or 
thereabouts. Or the effect the mouth-action exerts on the tone 
may as likely as not be due to the influence the mouth can exert, 
by the mode of its action, on the mode of action of the larynx. 
The mouth, therefore, when a change of its form improves the 
tone, may simply be working so as to aid the larynx to form 
itself better. 

The foregoing remarks are founded on extremely superficial 
consideration of the very difficult and complex technicalities 
of this particular branch of the subject ; and so may eventually 
have to disappear into ‘‘ an underposed vessel ”’. 


CEA TE Ree xc 
LANGUAGES 


In the more utilitarian “ speaking ”’ we do the necessary—the 
easiest, consistent with efficiency ; in singing, which we regard 
as ornamental, we do the most pleasing even though it may prove 
to be very arduous. 

Speaking—ordinary prosaic speaking—seems to be in the 
nature of a walk, to which singing stands in the relation of a 
gallop; while absolutely rhythmic (poetic) speaking represents 
something like the trot. But speaking is not the first stage of 
singing, any more than walking is a necessary initial stage to 
galloping, for we can pass through a whole complete cycle of 
movements in speaking corresponding to all the cycle of move- 
ments in singing. 

The obvious course for detecting the essential structural 
difference involved is to experiment in ordinary prosaic speaking, 
then suddenly to speak absolutely rhythmically, and then 
suddenly to break into song ; and to note the body-changes that 
take place at each change of vocality. 

There is a certain spontaneity in the transitions, but speech 
and song need not necessarily develop into each other. There is 
a clear consciousness of the transitions, and voluntary action is 
usually involved. 

As with the other facts of vocalization, the structural fact 
involved is most readily definable in the locomotive parallel. 
There seems to be no great trouble about the exact definition of 
the difference. I would set it out in a single sentence, thus : 
speech is vocal movement of the mechanism in which the 
individual element prevails with the communal subordinate ; 
song is the same series of movements, but in which the communal 
element prevails with the individual contributions subordinate. 
To give close locomotive illustrations, the movement in ordinary 
prosaic speech resembles the loco-movement of the caterpillar, 
which moves a single pair of limbs with the others being dragged 
more or less, and with the reversing sub.-half always following 
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on a little in retard. Then musical, or rhythmic (poetic) speech 
is the same, but in which the sub.-half moves simultaneously, 
and is caused to do so by the will applying force to a single section 
of the sub.-half, as well as to the section of the principal that is 
acting in the particular syllable—a mode of action which suggests 
the horse- or dog-trot. Finally, song is a predominantly communal 
movement, not exactly like the dog-gallop, since there are usually 
more than merely top or bottom notes; but such that if it were 
imitated by a caterpillar, the whole body would leave the ground 
in a bound by the communal action during the particular action 
of the section of fore and aft divisions responsible for the 
particular syllable, or series of syllables if there is more than a 
top or bottom note. 

This proposition regarding the precise nature of the difference 
between speaking and singing may be regarded as suspect at 
first sight, since speech-syllables usually move more rapidly 
than song-notes ; but so do the individual pairs of the caterpillar 
move more rapidly in succession than do the fores and afts of 
quadrupeds. And even the complete swing of some crawlers is 
rapid ; it is the net progress that is slow, only a trifling distance 
being covered by each individual pair, and each complete swing, 
compared to the distance covered by a single “ communal ”’ 
swing of a small quadruped such as a squirrel. 

These two elements of progress, the individual and communal, 
though they may never change in relative proportions during the 
entire life of a species locomotively, still contain within themselves 
the tendency to change to the other predominancy. The cater- 
pillar itself is a striking example of such a change, the caterpillar- 
stage proper representing highly individualistic action, and the 
butterfly-stage may be regarded as a change into the most 
extreme communal. But the individual element is never entirely 
eliminated. It may be felt to work out locomotively in an 
experiment with one’s own body in “‘ quadrupedal” action. If 
there were no communal element, there would, one might imagine, 
be no locomotive progress for a caterpillar; the units might all 
want to follow their own particular whim of the moment. If 
there was no individual element, on the other hand, many units 
might end by finding no work in the community at all, and 
consequently no food; but would not thereby be wiped out of 
existence. The community might presumably end in disruption, 
owing to the over-development of the two communal pairs. 
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But there is not always development of the one into the other. 
Many a wormy creature never develops into a winged or aquatic 
athlete, nor even in their advance to adult perfection attain 
to anything that might be regarded as virtually quadrupedal 
motion on terra firma, in which the intermediate appendages 
become superfluous, but live and die crawlers. And conversely 
with quadrupeds. The essential obstacle preventing the free 
passage from the one to the other locomotively is not so far 
quite clear. It cannot be altogether a matter of the presence 
or absence of intermediate appendages, for there is Caterpillar 
“ Drytwig” fitted with appendages almost like a quadruped, 
but with a species of crawl that is the slowest and most ungainly 
imaginable. And, on the other hand, there are snakes absolutely 
devoid of appendages in the ordinary sense of the term, but that 
can locomove with amazing rapidity. Still, if a crawl did develop 
into a quadrupedal gallop, the intervening limbs would tend to 
degenerate and disappear. 

Now, the movements in speech seeming to be identical with the 
movements in song, with the exception of this one difference, all 
the peculiarities characterizing speech and song respectively 
should be traceable to this difference in the manipulation of the 
mechanism. For example, spoken words are comparatively 
staccato; all song words are sustained as compared with the 
most musically-spoken word; and this is obviously because 
voluntary aid is applied to the single pair of rib-arms specially 
involved in the utterance of the word or syllable. This single 
pair unsupported by the others on either side, and consequently 
hindered by them, fall rapidly back into their place again, and 
the sound is thus cut off short. Whereas, the sound of a single 
song note is sustained during the length of the complete opening 
or closing half of the communal swing. Again, there is always in 
song the feeling of the sub- -compartment acting simultaneously 
in reversal. This absolute simultaneity of the dual action is 
obviously a necessity in communal action. 

The “speaking”? movement (by a “ well-modulated ” voice 
at least) suggests the regularly-alternating song movement. 
That is to say, air really enters the sub. compartment during its 
alternative action. In the speaking movement the mode chosen 
being usually the easiest compatible with lucidity, it is more 
commonly an abdominal movement. And also being the easiest 
mode, the sound is more often cast upon the falls than on the 
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rises. These are two reasons, no doubt, contributing to the 
impression that air is taken in, in singing, to fill the “ bellows ”, 
whose closure then drives out the air with sufficient impetus to 
cause the vibration of the larynxal membranes. But even in this 
speaking action, there is evidence that the real facts of the 
agitation of the larynxal membranes are fundamentally just the 
reverse. For observe in abdominal speaking action, when the 
alternation is taken up by the thorax the actual outflow of air 
is diminished, yet the sound usually intensifies in the thoraxic 
parts of the “‘ modulation ”’. 

But I think it will now be agreed that the air is really taken 
in for the purpose of opening the predominant section in such 
a manner as to cause the other compartment to reverse and this 
should always be the conscious aim in taking air. For in the idea 
of taking “ breath ’’, there is not present this idea of casting the 
two compartments into reversal ; and reversal will not take place 
involuntarily in breathing, but rather unison of action. 

Now, having in speech the possibility of all the various stages 
of the great cycle of shifts of greatest activity along the spine, 
from centre in the one direction and back again, then in the other 
direction and back again (the complete British-French-and- 
German cycle), just as in singing ; and as the natural variations 
of rhythm in song have been deemed to be the result of difference 
of pose of one and the same design of mechanism; the 
differentiation of the French, German, British (and other 
languages) might possibly be an outcome of the difference of pose 
of the respective nationals ; and not only the rhythmic features, 
but possibly even the words to some extent ; the pronunciation, 
for example, of a word that is identical in the written form in 
many different languages, but sounds differently when spoken 
by the different natives. 

When on my visit to France I very kindly took great 
pains in an effort to teach a French friend—this was a 
woman friend—how to sound the good British letter “h”’, 
which so often seems to be ignored in the pronunciation of 
French words in which it appears in the spelling. It is not always 
altogether ignored; very often it will be noted that time is 
allowed for it, even though it may not be audibly heard by the 
listener. But at last I abandoned the attempt, and at the same 
time the idea that stubborn superiority was at the root of the 
trouble. I acknowledged to myself at last in a great state of 
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mystification that they simply could not do it. These things 
mystify me no longer. The evolution of a grand perfected theory 
of a common mechanism working under different normal poses 
sheds a great light on all distinctive peculiarities of those three 
great distinctive languages—our own and that of our nearest 
neighbours. The understanding of the supreme importance of the 
posing in the vocal phenomenon, and also that the head and its 
various parts imitate the body action, is of the greatest utility 
when we come to study the written and spoken languages of the 
various nationals. 

Simply pose pure-thoraxically (French), for example, British 
reader ; or better still, advance to the most extreme stage pure- 
thoraxic ; and the aspirates will vanish from your own British 
language miraculously, and many other consonants will drop away 
af at theends of syllables. Final “s’s” in particular will vanish from 
your native language ; though you will as a rule allow time for 
them all, and more time even than when you succeeded in 
pronouncing them. This process has undoubtedly occurred in 
France with some words that are found in the French written 
language. If the vanished “s” happens to be one of two 
consonants coming together, one marking the end of one syllable 
and the other the beginning of the next, as in the French word 
féte, where an “s” has actually been dropped out before the 
“+t”; the word continues to be pronounced in two syllables by 
the French—thus, fe-te—the “t”’ beginning the second syllable ; 
whereas if no “s” had figured in the word originally, and the 
middle ‘“‘e” sounded short, the “t’’ would have ended the 
first syllable and another “t” would have figured as the 
beginning of the second—thus, fet-te—according to the French, 
very strict, grammatical ruling. 

This last syllable of féte is sounded very softly and 
inaudibly by the French, as all final syllables are that 
consist of a consonant followed by an wnmarked “e”. 
Still, it 7s always sounded in a way, for if you are near 
enough to the person speaking, you will usually hear the “e” 
breathed at least. The common British habit, however, is to 
drop this final “e” altogether, and to tack the “t” on to the 
first syllable—thus, fet—making the “e” of zt long in the British 
way, but shorter than it ought to be in the proper French way. 
Tf the British made it as long as the French do, then the word 
could not fail to sound as two syllables. This average British way 
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arises no doubt from the fact that they do not hear this last 
syllable from the French, and so they presume that it has no 
existence at all; but, at least, they must be aware that time is 
always allowed for it by the French speaker. This seems a very 
trifling circumstance to worry over; but it is vital for the 
rhythm that the proper actual treatment by the natives of such 
“ corrupted ” words should be grasped. A one-syllable word and 
a two-syllable word makes all the difference to the rhythm. The 
French themselves, though they apparently find themselves 
unable to make the “s”’ audible, still keep to the original two 
syllables giving them their due length. It is this prolongation of the 
vowel in féte that the average Briton fails to make. 

Similarly with the word héte, as in “table d’héte”. An “s” 
has been dropped out before the “‘t”’, as is indicated by the 
circumflex mark over the preceding vowel. (It would have been 
more convenient, by the way, for aliens at least, if the “s ” had 
simply been left in in the written word, in a slightly altered form 
perhaps, to mark the treatment to be given ; also for the French 
themselves, one would think most people must find it more 
awkward to write the circumflex to mark the absence, than it 
would have been to retain some modified form of the “s” 
itself; or a comma might serve the purpose generally.) The 
French pronounce this word in two syllables—thus, d’ho-te— 
the end of the second syllable being whispered or breathed ; 
but the usual British pronunciation is simply “‘ dot’, sounding 
somewhat like the word “ dote ”’ in the phrase “‘ I dote on thee ” ; 
often it is worse treated, sounding more like the British word 
“dot”, which last, by the way, should be spelt ‘‘ dott”, to 
bring it into correspondence with the general Continental style. 
It would be a great convenience if these trifling technicalities 
of spelling could be regularized. In other words the French are 
attempting to pronounce the word as originally written 
(Vhos-te) ; the deduction therefrom being either that the national 
pose has changed from the pose they normally possessed when the 
word was originated, if it did actually originate on French soil ; 
or it may be that such words have been imported into France 
from some area where the pose was suitable for their correct 
pronunciation as written. Or something of that kind. 

Now on the proper imitative assumption of the French pose, 
you, reader, a native of the British area—will immediately 
drop consonants such as ‘“‘s” if they occur at the end of syllables ; 
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but you will simultaneously show a greater facility with vowels 
(but giving each, however, a slightly different sound from the 
usual), even when speaking the words of your own native British 
language. 

French is the language of vowels predominantly—heautifully 
enunciated vowels; single, twosome, even threesome vowels 
occur without intervening consonants to split the vowels into 
separate syllables. In some cases an intervening consonant 
may have been dropped out by the mechanical process indicated ; 
for example, the word “ cahot”’ has an “h’”’, but the word is 
sounded by the French “ ca-o”’ ; it is permissible to assume that 
a consonant may sometimes have disappeared from the written . 
word as well as fromthe spoken. So, you, reader, will find a strange 
metamorphosis of your own language if you abandon yourself 
completely to the involuntary working of the asswmed French pose. 
(Many Londoners invariably murder the noble British language 
in this particular way, showing the average Metropolitan to be 
more than averagely thoraxic; but with them it seems to be 
not so much a case of dropping intermediate consonants as of 
inserting additional vowels.) 

But the French usually allow time for the missing consonant, 
but always, even if no consonant has intervened in the original 
word between the vowels, the French enunciate each vowel 
distinctly ; and this is the tip for the alien amateur novice to seize 
upon in the imitation. Such tri-vowel words or syllables as 
sceur, coeur, ceuvre, for example, are frightful stumbling-blocks 
for the British, especially the North British. The procedure should 
be to “ walk” over the word in the first instance, giving each 
vowel a separate syllable. It is vital to note that the French 
*o” seems to be high- or mid-abdominal, the “e” waist- 
thoraxic, and the ‘fu’ lower abdominal ;_ so the pronunciation of 
these three vowels in separate syllables is a nice acrobatic 
performance even in a walk. First the upper abdomen below the 
waist is opened obliquely but very transversely, for the “o”, 
then for the “‘ e ”’ the lower thorax just above the waist is opened 
upwards but very transversely while still keeping the upper- 
abdomen open; then finally the lower-abdomen is opened 
downwards for the “‘u’’, all very transversely or, of course, all 
three could not be held open together. After walking over them 
a good many times, it will be found possible to run over them, 
telescoping them into one another to form one compounded 
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syllable as we hear it from the French. When this feat has once 
been achieved, then no difficulty should ever be found with 
French vowels again, single or compound. It is useless to attempt 
such feats without the French pose. 

Then, in accordance with the facts discussed in a preceding 
paragraph, the final “r” in “sceur” and “coeur”, though tt 
ds being attempted by the speaker, is inaudible to the listener, the 
word to all appearances ending with a prolongation of the “u”’. 
(In some cases it is a kind of hitch rather than a prolongation of 
the vowel. It is more of a hitch in “ héte”’, and a prolongation 
in ‘‘féte”’ (it depends upon the particular vowel and consonant 
on the two sides of the missing letter).) 

Now the cause of this disappearance of final consonants from 
syllables will be clear to those who have thoroughly absorbed 
in a previous chapter the fundamental features of the French 
singing action, namely that all notes, even those on falls, are 
produced expansively; that is to say, they are “dorsal”’, 
opening acts; and in the pure-thoraxic pose there is always a 
tendency to pause in the open formation. So, in speaking as in 
singing, these syllables “sceur” and “cceur” are cast on 
openings ; and it will be found experimentally that it is impossible 
to sound a consonant at the top of an isolated pure-thoraxic 
opening. 

“‘ uvre,” however, is not exactly like “ sceur”’ and “ coeur ”’. 
It is a two-syllable word; the “v” being the “literal” end of 
the first syllable, and the “r” the “literal” beginning of the 
second, which is an wnaccented syllable, coming therefore 
rather automatically on the top of the closing, but sounding rather 
faint, owing to the stabilizing nature of the opening. But when 
there is this second syllable, the consonant ending the first 
(“v” in this case), which was in course of being attempted, slips 
in mechanically before the “r” on the closing for the second 
syllable, and is then heard telescoped into the “r”’, as it were. 
It is a compound “ vr”’—half-closed and half-aspirate, the 
“r” always being an aspirate in the French more expanded 
pose—that practically forms the beginning of the second syllable. 
Since the “v” forms the end of the first syllable, there is no 
prolongation of the vowel in this case: the “‘v” is heard 
promptly in its proper place as written, with the “r” 
telescoped into it; but there is a slight pause, or rather pro- 
longation of the compound, before the instrument quite makes 
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up its mind to the fall, which is feeble, the second syllable being 
merely breathed. 

Thus, as far as rhythm is concerned, “ ceuvre ”’ is on a precise 
parallel (metre) with “héte” :— 


ceuvre 
ho’te, 


but it is the “v’’—the first-syllable consonant—that sounds out 
well in the first case; whereas in “hdte”’ it is the second-syllable 
consonant that sounds out, the first-syllable consonant being 
merely breathed, or rather having the preceding vowel-sound 
prolonged. This difference in the treatment of these hingings 
of syllables is not due to arbitrary ruling, but it is a natural 
mechanical effect due to the different combination of letters to 
be produced. A personal test will soon give conviction on this 
head. 

This evolution, whereby a consonant ending one syllable is 
coalesced with the consonant beginning the next syllable, thus 
forming a kind of compound consonantal beginning of this 
syllable, is thus entirely a result of the two most striking 
characteristics of pure-thoraxic action as dissected out when 
experimenting with the songs—namely (1) the expansive nature 
of the action, and (2) the tendency to pause at the top of the rise— 
one or other, or both. 

The peculiar treatment of such di-syllable words as “ Havre ” 
(or “‘ table ”’), where the consonant at the end of the first syllable 
sounds out well and the second is merely aspirated and the “e”’ 
not much more than a whisper—thus, Hav’e, tab’l—is 
obviously due to the tendency to pause at the top of the 
rise; whereas in “héte’’, ‘“féte”, where the situation is 
reversed, it is the other characteristic that is obvious—the 
tendency to the wide transverse opening entailing the loss of the 
terminal consonant. It is the particular vowel (or section opening) 
that is responsible for the different result in the respective cases: 
the French “ a ” is higher thoraxic than the “e”’. The action with 
the “a” is therefore more longitudinal giving the opening less 
wide, and the following closure narrower and prompter, being 
effected by the bunging-up of sub. at the end of the first syllable, so 
that the consonant sounds out loudly and clearly and promptly 
at the end of the first syllable. But there is the tendency to pause 
at the top, in the exact formation attained by the rise, and then to 
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begin the fall with this exact form, hence the strangling away of 
the “r” or the “1”’, instead of there being a break between the 
two consonants, as there would have been from a Briton uttering 
the word, not in the British manner, but in the French manner 
but with the British pose—thus, Hay-re—under which treatment 
the second-syllable consonant is audible and distinct from the 
first, having a break between. 

These differences seem complicated and difficult, but the 
principle is fundamentally the same in all the cases, as will be 
noted when the various examples are set out in tabular form, 
thus :— 

féte | pronounced fe’(t)-’te 


héte fe ho’(t)-’te 
ceuvre a ceuy(’)-v’e 
Havre — Hav(’)-v’e 
table * tab(’)-b’e 


The rhythm is the same, it is the instrument that merely aspirates 
certain consonants in different combinations ; when the uniform 
principle of the rhythm is understood these differences tend to 
take place automatically. I have bracketed the carried-back 
consonant ; for, as a matter of fact, it is not actually taken 
when carried back, but the mouth ws formed accordingly. And it 
is better to regard it in this light, because it is the preparation for 
taking it in absolute conjunction with the other, that is partly the 
cause of the corruption of the other in some cases, in “ féte ” for 
example. 

There is another mode of carry-over of an end-consonant 
when the next syllable begins with a vowel, as in ‘‘ mon 
ami”; then, it is an actual bodily transfer, the “n” 
is not sounded at the end of the first syllable at all, nor is the 
preceding vowel elongated, the phrase becomes mo-na-mi. 
If this is not obvious at first test, it is perfectly obvious when 
these syllables are uttered with an artificial pause between ; 
whereas utter the two syllables of ‘‘ Havre ” or “ table” with a 
very prolonged pause between the two, under the pure-thoraxic 
pose, and it is still Havr-vre tabl-ble—or rather Hav’-v’e tab’-b’e, 
since the “‘r” and “1” are merely breathed in these two words— 
with the second consonant first carried backwards to the first 
Phat and then the two carried-on to form the beginning of the 
second. 


a ae 
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Now, either of these two cases of the carry-on of a consonant 
ending one syllable to the beginning of the next, when the latter 
begins with a vowel and consonant respectively, is extremely 
common in the French speaking of the written word ; and they 
are both fundamentally the result of the same action, the 
difference of result being due to the different combination of 
letters in the particular syllables ; so that the alien who desires 
to acquire the French rhythm and become an adept in the reading 
of the French written language in the proper manner should 
pose and swing out—stretching the arms above the head, and 
then opening them horizontally, and then taking air into the 
centre, helps the initial development of the pose—and after being 
quite sure that the openings of the chest are going properly (like 
the openings of a bird’s wings in flight), then cast di-syllables upon 
the movement, such as “ ceuvre”’ or “table” or “ami”, the 
first syllable on the opening and the second on the closing, and 
note how automatically the consonants translate themselves to 
the beginning of the syllables leaving the vowels at the ends— 
thus, ceuvr-vyre, 4-mi; the unmarked “e” syllables being 
unaccented, and slurring in at the top of the closure almost 
involuntarily ; but the second syllable of “ami” has almost 
as strong an accent as the first—d-mi-, and it does not, like the 
slurred-in unaccented second syllable, begin at the top of the fall, 
but a little way down and continues actively throughout the fall 
to the bottom, which is itself in the case of the accented second 
syllable in the nature of an (attempted) opening, of the sub. dual 
section acting. 

A three-syllabled word, or three distinct syllables, arrange 
themselves similarly with consonants at the beginning and vowels 
at the ends of the syllables. “‘ Mon ami” is pronounced “ mé-na- 
mi”. In “mon” alone, of course, it appears as if it were the 
vowel (“0”) prolonged—moo—the “n” vanishing from the 
ear of the listener ; but the prolongation of the vowel is in reality 
slightly nasalized—thus, mod. But when the second word begins 
with a consonant there is the usual compounding of the con- 
sonants ; but still this particular letter “‘ n ” is usually corrupted 
by most consonants. In most cases when linked up with the 
second syllable the sound is still nasal, as in “mon cceur” it 
becomes something like moé-ficceur, since, owing to the c(k) 
sound to immediately follow, the instrument is not sufficiently 
closed to get it with the mouth and the tongue. This is nearly 
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always the case when the second syllable begins with a consonant. 
But before a vowel—an opening—the absolute closure of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth can take place ; it becomes, 
in fact, the consonant initiating the second opening, and the 
sound is then the mouth-closed sound, just as it usually sounds 
in British words. 

In this di-syllable, mén-coéur (mdd(c)-ficceur), it should be 
noted that there is no hesitation at the top of the first syllable 
before the pair are carried-on to the next syllable, as in 
ceuvre; since this second syllable is not an unaccented 
syllable slurring-in at the top of an automatic fall which is some- 
times slow in taking place, but is an accented syllable coming 
not on the top of the fall, but on the bottom of the fall; in other 
words, on the attempted opening of the sub-section, which is 
made without hesitation. Or, very often it is an opening of the 
sub-section above ; this is the case especially when the second 
syllable begins with a vowel. 

These may appear very trifling details to quibble over; but 
these are just the petty details a proper understanding of which 
are vital for the evolution of the rhythm by the purely academic 
process. 

The whole problem of the arrangement of consonants and 
vowels in the French syllables thus reduces itself to a corre- 
spondence with one or other or both of these two characteristic 
features of French action: (1) the expansiveness or dorsality of 
the action, (2) the tendency to stop at the tops. At the beginning 
of the syllable the formation of the larynx, mouth, teeth, tongue, 
or lips is practically the closed formation; at the end of the 
syllable it has become the open formation ; and then there is a 
pause before the fall. Thus, consonants at the end of isolated 
syllables cannot be produced since the instrument is then pausing 
in the expanded form; but they can and do—not always, but 
where possible with the particular conjunction of letters 
in the written word—fall in when a syllable follows. The 
alphabetic order for the French syllable is therefore consonant 
vowel, representing a closing practically and an opening. 

The “s” itself is one of the consonantal endings that is 
frequently, perforce, omitted, as far as the listening ear is 
concerned, as in féte and hédte, the mouth not being sufficiently 
closed to give it owing to its “thought” for the “t” that 
must follow promptly. 
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But in other cases the particular consonant that follows is 
such that it does sound quite readily, as, for example, when 
the consonant to follow is an “s” or a hissing “c” as in 
“ descéndre ’”—‘‘ tout le monde degcéndent ”—the “s”’ sounds 
out promptly at the end of the first syllable, and the second 
consonant is carried back, compounded with it, and then the 
two unitedly form the beginning of the fall; and this is the case 
even when a slight artificial pause is made experimentally between 
the two syllables, showing that it is natural, and due to the natural 
tendency with both duals to pause in the formation attained at 
the top of the rise. It would not happen so in the same experiment 
by an English person ; there would be a break between the two 
consonants, showing that there is not the same tendency in the 
English action to pause at the top of the rise in the exact formation 
created by the rise, but the tendency of one or both duals is to 
fall back slightly in the interval, which is the cause of the 
separation of the two consonants, the one clearly forming the 
end of the first syllable and the other the beginning of the next. 

Sometimes even the consonant beginning the first syllable, 
as well as the particular vowel of the first syllable, has an 
influence indeciding whether the end-consonant will be corrupted 
in its place before being carried to the next syllable. For 
example, compare :— ’ 

tranquille, which sounds tran-quil-le. 
with vefmilldn, fs A vet-mii-idn. 

The “1” sounds in “tranquille”’ because the “u” vowel 
before and coalescing with the “i” vowel causes a greater 
expansion than the “i” alone would give; sufficient to take 
the “1” that follows, and carry it on to the next syllable, 
Whereas, in “ vefmillén” the mouth is not sufficiently opened 
with the “i” to take the “1” that follows at the end of the 
syllable ; and not only that, but in this case the consonant also 
of the next syllable (another ‘‘1”’ as it happens) is also corrupted, 
and the nett result in consequence is a double, or, rather, two- 
some prolonging of the ‘“‘i”’—thus, “ vermii-idn”’. 

And it is a very slight difference that has caused this result 
in “ vermillon” ; for, compare this word with the French word 
“ millidn ”’, where the “I’s ” are sounded, there is the same vowel 
and the same initial consonant in the first syllable, yet the “mi” 
of “ millidn ” is so produced that the “1” sounds: whence this 
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difference of result with identical syllables? It is because in 
“ vermillon ” the “ mil” syllable is not quite so strongly accented, 
or, rather, not so important as the “ver” syllable (the root 
syllable from the Latin “ vermis’, meaning a “ worm’’), and 
therefore tends to be cast on a fall, and has consequently not so 
opening an effect as if cast on the rise. In “ million ”, on the other 
hand, “ mil” is the important syllable from the Latin “ mille ”’, 
meaning a “thousand”; and the important syllable tends to be 
cast on the rise, which, having a more opening effect can take the 
“1” after. 

Where the next syllable begins with a vowel or opening there 
is no difficulty, for then the consonant is not sounded in its 
proper place at the end of the first syllable at all, but transported 
bodily to the beginning of the next ; and then, before the vowel 
of the second syllable, it can give the closed sound, as in English, 
since it acts as the initiating closure ushering in the second 
vowel or opening, as in mo-na-mi. 

Thus, personal testing will soon show that these various 
differences in the treatment of consonants, forming respectively 
the end of one syllable and the beginning of the next, are not 
arbitrary but are simply due to slight differences of the 
mechanical action under the slight differences of the particular 
consonantal or vowel combination. The fundamental rule 
remains intact ; and when this is thoroughly realized and under- 
stood, the management of these various combinations becomes 
easy. 

Now, with the German syllable, it is just the reverse. All 
German peculiarities of the spoken language may be referred 
to the characteristic German contractive action, as dissected out 
in the singing. As I noted in an exchange of similar amenities 
with a German friend regarding the pronunciation of the good 
British “th”. If you, reader, would properly adjust yourself 
pure-abdominally, and better still advance to the extreme stage, 
the “ th ’—which is central—will vanish from your own British 
language, and consonants—sibilant and aspirate, as well as the 
more metallic or “ thudding”’ kind, if I might coin a word for 
convenience, to designate the absolutely closed class apart from 
the sibilants and aspirates—will appear and crowd and jostle each 
other in your own speaking of your own British language. When 
posed pure-abdominally extreme stage, vowels threaten to get 
squashed out of existence altogether. There is also a slight 
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difference in the sound of the vowels, and also of the consonants. 
The thoraxic ‘“t’’ becomes abdominal ““d”’, etc. ‘‘ These” 
becomes ‘“‘ dese’; with the French it would rather be “ tese”’. 
You will easily discover all the involuntary changes of consonants 
and vowels resulting from the transposition from the central to 
the purely-thoraxic, or purely-abdominal pose, in these 
experiments, if you are careful to allow the pose perfect freedom 
to evolve its own peculiarities. 

But, of far greater importance than pronunciation of the 
individual letters, is the influence of the particular pose and 
section acting, on the accent; which is regarded as the most 
difficult thing to acquire in a language. All else, it is supposed, can 
be learned from book in the homeland ; but the accent—no, that 
can only be acquired by imitation. And the perfection of the 
imitation seems to bear some proportion to the mass of influence 
brought to bear on the recipient. The linguistic aspirant, in fact, 
must go and visit the natives in their own land, and submit to the 
imitational influence of many units in constant action all day long 
for many days. But living among the natives will not perform 
the miracle, if one takes one’s insularity with one and remains 
still a rigid Briton. One must let oneself go and be one of them- 
selves. In structural language one’s lungs must move as their 
lungs move, and the other organs similarly, before the accent can 
be imitated once. It is an imitative process ; so the subject of 
the change does not “ know’’, cannot recall, the change, if it 
has been purely involuntary. So, if he or she has not, when the 
opportunity offered, taken the precaution to take note of the 
precise nature of all the steps in the change of pose and 
oscillation that gets the correct rhythm ; then when they leave the 
country and return again to the homeland, and succumbing again 
to the influence of the home people, they reassume the old pose, 
they will find it impossible to transpose and act in the desired 
foreign way. This forms a good instance of the peculiar defect 
of the purely imitative mode of acquiring knowledge. This taking 
note of the various steps, since it is steps, is in the nature of 
jogging, in continuous threads. Lacking a certain admixture of 
steady, patient jogging, therefore, the imitating is comparatively 
useless. But given this attention; then, as by the stroke of a 
magic wand, all difficulty in the reproduction vanishes, when 
the complete series of changes necessary, and the correct mode of 
oscillation has been noted. Then, when separated from the 
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natives, still the pose can at any time be reassumed voluntarily, 
and the correct manner rendered with some spontaneity. 

This feature of languages is usually referred to briefly as 
“accent ’’, but it is in reality all the rhythmic characters of the 
language corresponding to the rhythmic characteristics of the 
particular national pose and movement of the mechanism. 

A single familiar British di-syllable will serve to illustrate the 
prime distinction of accent and rhythm of these three European 
nationals that have been the subject of investigation in this 
book. The word “‘néthing”’ in British, sounds as we pronounce it, 
of course, with “the accent” on “no”, and giving both 
syllables rather curt treatment, without a pause between the 
two. But repeating the word several times, there would be a 
slight pause between the pairs of syllables—thus, ndthing, 
nothing, néthing. With the average Scot it would be abdominal 
and both syllables would be curt, especially the second, which 
might be rather inaudible. From the average Englander it would 
be thoraxic, less curt, and the enunciation would be clearer 
and softer. 

A French person, on the other hand, pronouncing this word 
“nothing ”’, would make the rhythm and accents as we make 
them when we find them written as two distinct words—thus, 
“no thing ”—giving equal accent to the two syllables. That is 
because there is an opening, or attempted opening, in both cases 
of principal and sub. respectively. The French often speak 
rapidly, but they do not speak curtly, and they can use the utmost 
deliberation when they choose. In other words, the words are 
cast on a good-going movement, and a very fluent movement, 
but one over which they have control, so that they can speed it 
up or slow it down, with some facility. A personal test will show 
that it is a matter of mutual pose of the dual sections in pure- 
thoraxic action, and also there is a very nice co-operation of the 
“two airs” in this particular pose. 

_ Then, if the two syllables ‘“‘ nd thing” repeated two or three 
times were supposed to represent a French phrase—or, rather, 
a stretch of continuous sound between two natural pauses—the 
interval between the pairs would be of about the same length 
as between the two members of the pairs—thus, “nd thing nd 
thing né thing.’ That also is evidence of expansive action 
for all the syllables ; and also of the more rounded form of the 
“orbit”. The result is clear enunciation of syllables ; and this 
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clearness and intelligibility is heightened by the pitch fluctuating 
down-and-up (or up-and-down) with some regularity. The 
French thus speak clearly, when they choose to do so, because 
it is easy and natural for them to do so with their particular 
pose and movement. The Scotch utterances are sometimes 
difficult to follow, simply because it is difficult for them with 
their more difficult and more uncontrollable pose, to keep the 
articulations distinct. The English are intermediate in this 
respect. 

The French not only read poems rhythmically but read and 
speak ordinary prose in very rhythmic “ stretches” of varying 
length, on the foregoing lines. So that, listening to a French 
person, even if one can hardly understand a single phrase that 
is being uttered, these pairs can frequently be followed; and 
they provide a good basis to the understanding of the spoken language. 
For example, the “ phrase” né thing né thing nd thing, would 
sound from the French with clear regular intervals between each 
syllable, with no particular accent, and with the pitch possibly 
fluctuating regularly, down-and-up (or up-and-down). So, for 
a novice learning the language in an alien land, the method 
should be to form and fix this fundamental idea of the rhythm 
in the mind: then always to use it when reading the written 
French, even from the very first tentative efforts with the 
individual words in the learning of the grammar. Get the 
rhythm first, then consider the meaning of the individual words. 
Language-learning by the “ appendages” of the mouth is most 
certainly like piano-playing by the arm and hand appendages ; 
anything that is learned in the first instance in the wrong rhythm 
would better not have been learned at all so far as the speaking 
use of the language is concerned. When the time comes to speak 
it, the wrong rhythm will all have to be unlearned, as well as the 
right rhythm learned, if it is to be intelligible to the listener. 
It is a matter of checking another habit as well as learning a new 
one—the home rhythm must be checked, as well as the alien 
rhythm take its place, for the time-being. 

Now the French written matter readily falls into these 
pairs of syllables, or can easily be disposed into pairs by slurring 
over less important syllables. It is the syllables consisting of a 
consonant and an unmarked “ e”’ referred to previously that are 
the most frequent examples of the slurring-over that is often 
found necessary to accommodate these pairs. The “e” rather 
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vanishes, and the consonant is tacked on to the consonant 
beginning the following syllable, which is thus converted into a 
compound consonant. For example, under this treatment 
‘ils ne passeront pas” becomes two pairs, somewhat as follows : 
i-In’pas-s’ro6-pai. I have represented two consonants in this 
phrase as being completely squashed away—an “s” and a 
“+ ?making no indication of their presence at all in the second 
line; but a little time is allowed sometimes for such com- 
pletely vanished consonants. 

This phrase also happens to contain, in “ passeront”’, two 
adjoining syllables with a consonant ending the one as well as 
beginning the other, in which both are pronounced though 
telescoped ; first promptly at the end of the first syllable and 
then carried on over the usual length of interval to the beginning 
of the second. If the spelling of this word had been “ paseront ”’, 
then the “a” would have formed the end of the first syllable and 
been correspondingly prolonged, and the arrangement of the letters 
in the speaking would have been such that all the syllable- 
endings would have been vowels—thus, i-ln’pa-s’ro6-paa. 

To be strictly correct, the pronunciation of the phrase should 
be set out thus: 


i(In’p)—lIn’pas(s)—ss’r06(p)—fipaa 


‘ 


with the consonants carried back to the preceding syllables in 
brackets, to indicate the important point that the mouth must 
always be formed for the compound at the end of the preceding 
syllable, though the sound does not begin there, the closure 
does not take place until after the interval indicated by the 
hyphen. 

Where, however, two such “e” syllables follow each other 
consecutively, one only—the first usually—is slurred over, and 
the second is treated as one of a pair. Thus :— 


bP) 


il venait sur Peau 
becomes something like. i lv’nai sual r’eau 
but ; ‘ ‘ : il revenait sur Veau 
would become . ; : i Irve n’suaii rleau 


These particular examples have been chosen designedly, 
because in the syllable “ait”? in the two sentences, there is a 
good illustration of a species of syllable that sometimes forms one 
of a pair, but sometimes is slurred over unaccented to facilitate 
the pairing system in such a manner as to render the sense most 
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intelligible to the listener—namely, the grammatical endings of 
verbs. The slurring treatment is also frequently applied to 
pronouns at the beginnings of sentences or phrases, and there are 
other syllables that are frequently slurred over; but always 
such irregularities are obviously for the purpose of the most 
intelligent rendering of the sense of the passage by this pairing 
method, with the pitch usually fluctuating down-and-up (or 
up-and-down for a change), on the two members of the pair. 

All this is, of course, to be fundamentally understood. There 
are plenty of exceptions, for example, a three-syllabled word 
(or three distinct syllables) are frequently cast on a continuous 
opening, or a continuous closing; or even in a_ four- 
syllabled word, the pitch, instead of fluctuating two times at 
slightly different levels, may continue to rise on all four syllables 
(or fall as the case may be). The purpose of all these variations, 
however, is obviously to render the sense most intelligible for the 
listener ; and also of course it represents the natural tendencies 
of the instrument, as exemplified in the singing. 

These simple basic matters understood, it is not such a 
frightfully difficult matter to imitate the French rhythmic mode 
when reading a French book. If we fail to imitate them when 
reading their books, even in the silent manner, we shall most 
certainly fail to understand their talk when we come to hear 
them speak. We have, then, practically, to learn the language all 
over again, on rhythmic lines. And no matter how great 
the facility acquired in the reading of a foreign language by any 
hodge-podge of an accent and rhythm, we may read it rapidly 
with perfect understanding—but we cannot speak it intelligibly 
at all in any rhythm or accent but the native one. And as long 
as we do not speak it, we are not likely to write 1t with much 
spontaneity; for it is the language we speak that springs 
spontaneous to the pen—not the language we read. So that the 
first rule for the aspirant should be to discover the fundamentals 
of the rhythm and accent, and then never to budge from them 
for a moment, even when at preliminary work with individual 
words and grammar. It is at bottom very simple and regular ; 
only it is also usually difficult to get at a trustworthy hearing of 
it anywhere out of the native land, in the proper mass to make due 
impression. Even native teachers soon lose something of their 
pose in a foreign land. The best mode, indeed, of taking possession 
of a foreign language as if it were one’s own is to become very 
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familiar with some of the simplest national songs rendered in the 
proper manner. In the singing of French songs it should be 
observed, by the way, that the unmarked “e”’ syllables 
usually get something like full length—that is, they are rendered 
expansively, sometimes becoming one of a pair; not merely 
slurred in automatically as a downcurl to an expansion. 

Now, when we turn to the German, it is satisfactory for the 
sake of this general theorizing, to find that the corrupting process 
that the written language undergoes in the speaking is just the 
opposite to that observable in the French. Speaking very 
generally, and in the extreme, the German is the contractive 
mode, with sound cast—not a closing and opening, but on an 
opening and closing. And it is the whole instrument that closes 
down communally, including larynx, pharynx, jaws with their 
teeth, and the lips, and the tongue. It is by the closure, perfect 
or imperfect, of these latter that consonants are produced, 
perhaps even mechanically in the earliest beginnings. So that 
even the spoken word in many cases may have had its first 
beginning in involuntary action, for example in the case of words 
indicating a sound which themselves in the speaking resemble 
the sound. It may in such cases have been an imitative act in the 
first instance, and purely instinctive at that. 

And each syllable is itself contractive, giving the order, 
vowel/consonant, for every syllable. This is not so obvious in the 
tutored German style, but it comes out in the more extreme, 
illiterate utterances. For example, “ich bin dahin gegangen”’ 
might become in the more rapid slurring extreme style something 
like “ bind hing gangn”’. Here, consonants are coalesced to form 
the ends of syllables, frequently involving the suppression of 
intervening vowels from the written word, and vowels form the 
beginning of the syllables. (But in the German a more or less 
aspirated consonant usually figures at the beginning of the spoken 
syllable before the vowel.) See the dialectic songs in the 
collections for something on the way towards this extreme 
treatment. For example, in the song ‘‘ Maedele, ruck, ruck, 
ruck” (Illustration No. 48), the phrase ‘i’ hab de gar so 
gern i’kann de leide” might in the extreme become something 
ike “(h)abd (g)ars (g)ern (k)annd (l)eid”. In the most 
characteristic German action the first syllable of a pair is cast on 
the top of an opening, and the second on the bottom of the fall, 
abdominal ; the latter also being a slight opening and closing. 
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The various notes (syllables) are more subject to the unifying 
communal element in singing; whereas in speaking it is the 
individual element that appears to exist alone. So, in the speaking 
every syllable appears more like a complete closure and opening 
in itself if a limited one (or the reverse) ; whereas, in the singing, 
it is rather the whole series of notes on the whole communal 
rise and fall that forms the unity. And, as a matter of fact, if we 
use the most facile syllables that it is possible to use—namely, 
a succession of pure vowel sounds, such as la-a-a-a—the 
individual element almost disappears in the singing oscillation. 
This is a favourite form of refrain in French songs. 

The aspirated consonant, or air-ejection after an imperfect 
closure, which commonly forms a beginning to the German 
spoken syllable, requires some explanation. It accompanies the 
vowel—or, rather, begins, and leaves off, slightly in advance of 
the vowel. It is caused, not by the opening of principal—it is 
the vowel that results from that—but by the initial closure of the 
subordinate in aid of the opening of principal. It occurs in both 
abdominal and thoraxic action, but is most pronounced in 
abdominal. The Scots puff, hiss, etc., more powerfully than the 
English, but not so powerfully as the Germans. All the aspirates 
and also the perfect consonants of the Scots are dropped back 
and down the throat a bit by the Germans; even Germans of 
different localities puff and hiss differently, showing them to 
be among themselves constitutionally at slightly different poses 
in the great cycle, in one direction or the other. 

The precise difference between the Scotch and the English 
in this particular matter of aspirates might be gathered from the 
manner in which I once heard two persons, natives of the two 
areas, direct me to Heapham, a little village in Lincolnshire. 
One, the Scot, said “Go by Heap’m”’, with the initial “h” 
puffed and the “h” of the second syllable dropped, and also the 
vowel in the second syllable almost squeezed away altogether. 
The other, the Englander, said simultaneously ‘“ You must go 
by ’eapham ”’, the initial ““h ” being dropped but the second 
syllable ““h”’ slightly puffed. And each of these two persons 
was decidedly combative about the strict properness of their 
own form of the word, when attention was called to it, and the 
wrongfulness of the other—the one, the Scot, loud vocally, and the 
other, the Englander, by lofty facial contortion. 

What does this slight difference in the treatment of “h’s” 
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signify ? It signifies a great deal if you have a complete organic 
theory of voice production for reference. 

The Scotch action was an illustration of the initial closure of 
sub., which may occur in either abdominal or thoraxic action, 
but it is usually abdominal. The English action might also have 
been either, but it was probably thoraxic : but the disappearance 
of the initial “‘h’’ from the English first syllable (cast on the 
opening) indicated more bulbous and more transverse action 
with a more expanded pose, and consequently with the section 
on the other side of the central jointing participating more in the 
opening rather than being jerked closed. 

But the “ p” at the end of this first English syllable, indicating 
a closure at the end of this syllable owing to the bunging-up as it 
were of sub. at the end of this first syllable, marked the English 
mode off from the French mode, as being more longitudinal. 
A French person in their natural action would not have closed 
the first syllable of this particular word in this way. The pure- 
thoraxic pose is such that the basal section cannot bung-up so 
readily to practically effect a closure at the end of the syllable. 
There would have been a pause with the French person after 
this particular diphthong in the open formation without any 
bunging-up of sub., which moves backwards rather more trans- 
versely in the pure-thoraxic pose. The French instrument would 
then have closed downwards not upwards—causing the “ p”’, 
to figure at the beginning of the second syllable, which latter 
would also have been rendered expansively or dorsally, the body 
passing with it from the closure of the upper section to the 
opening or, rather, attempted opening of the dual section below. 
And the final ““m” though being attempted would probably be 
inaudible to the ear of the listener. The word in its sound would 
thus follow the model of “ vermillon ”, thus :— 


ver-mil-lén Hedp-ham 
pronounced ver-mii-idn ’edd-p’da 


There is, of course, the class of words in the French, such as 
“ couvre” and “ table” already cited, which signify longitudinal 
action with the bunging-up of sub. at the end of the syllable 
even with remarkable promptitude, not only giving the consonant 
its proper place at the end of the first syllable, but the fall is 
checked, the second unaccented syllable at the top of the fall 
almost vanishing from the ear of the listener. But this is properly 
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an unusually rapid, stabilizing effort—or fluke, rather—whose 
achievement is really due to the thought of the unaccented 
“re” syllable to follow promptly on the top of the fall. The 
thought of this syllable to follow so promptly after the rise causes 
a modification of the form of the rise—a narrowing and con- 
sequently an elongation of the opening action, which results 
in the French in something like a hitch at the top with the 
bunging-up of sub. giving the prompt end consonant, and 
immediately the mouth modifies its form in preparation for the 
consonant of the second syllable, which follows in due course on 
the very feeble fall. 

There is also some difficulty with these terminal unaccented 
“‘e”’ syllables in the British. In the British the “1” of the British 
word, table, as well as the “b’’, sounds out quite well, but the 
“e”’ is completely dropped. This word in fact, and all such words 
might be regarded as the exception to prove the respective 
French and British rules that have been the subject of the 
observations of the preceding paragraphs. For in this word the 
British, contrary to the general national rule or custom 
when two consonants are present separating two syllables, 
transport the ‘“‘b” bodily to form the beginning of the second 
syllable, thus elongating the preceding ‘“‘a”’’; whereas the 
French, contrary to their custom do not—the “1” falls back to 
the “ b” as it were on the top of the rise (if it may be said to be 
sounded at all), and the fall is a mere breath. Now, strictly 
speaking, the French are right in this unusual action, for there is 
a natural hitch of the mechanism here with the French in such 
words, but there is no natural hitch with the British. Why don’t 
the British observe their general rule, and say “ tab-le ? ” 

To pass, then, to the “h” of the second syllable of the word 
“ Heapham’”’. The “h” practically disappears from the French 
second syllable obviously because the action is an opening— 
an attempted opening—and the air, instead of being ejected to 
the exterior and giving the slightly hissing sound of the “h” 
at the beginning of the syllable, is passing into or towards the 
other section. But that the “h” does not wholly disappear 
from the beginning of the English second syllable, proves the 
contrary in a degree. Whereas in the Scotch (abdominal) action, 
where it disappears altogether, it is a pure fall with little 
momentum, and consequently no driving out of air (from 
principal in this case) at all. 
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The fall in this Scotch very central movement, because of the 
forcible nature of the opening, is correspondingly prompt and 
involuntary, but curt, giving extreme curtness to the second 
syllable which slips in almost involuntarily at the top of the closing. 
Hence, the squeezing away of the vowel, with the coalescing of 
the consonants, and the abrupt ending. This whole result showed 
the Scotch pose to be central, and the action when abdominal, 
to be imagal rather than downwardly distorted. These second 
syllables on the falls, with the slender Celtic Scots, are often low, 
curt, and almost inaudible, causing much tribulation during 
school life, and even throughout life. If the rendering of the fall 
were in the distorted downward fashion the sound would come 
better and easier. 

Brief phrases are also similarly cast by the more Celtic Scot, 
the first on an opening, and the second on the top of the closing, 
in which case the words on the latter part of the phrase tend to 
telescope into each other, causing more unintelligibility and 
tribulation. The Scot is hardly to blame, it is really the areal 
pose that is the root of the trouble, but posing understood, these 
areal defects can be very readily overcome. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to hear friends of these two varieties of the same nation 
accuse each other of the sin of dropping “h’s”’; the fact is we 
both drop “h’s”, but some “h’s”’, I suppose, are of more 
civilized importance than others. Certainly the Englander 
speaks more distinctly than the Scot, that is a great advantage. 
But there are compensating advantages attaching to the other— 
the more abdominal pose. The sinfulness really lies in the mutual 
meddling and disapproval. 


Though, for convenience of the argument in the preceding 
paragraphs I have treated the second syllable as being produced 
by the lower subordinate reversing section in all the national 
modes, yet it should be said that the pair of French syllables 
sounded alone most commonly have the pitch order, 
low/high ; as, for example, mafs oti, mafs nén, 14 14, Ami, and 
the like, which shows that most commonly the pair is 
cast on a closing and an opening thoraxic presumably. The 
procedure for the British imitator should be just as in singing 
two French notes—to execute the low first of the pair by in- 
pressure of sub. (which practically means a kind of closure), and 
the second, high, syllable, by action on the opening principal. 
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It is obvious that such pairs would have a pause between the two 
members if they were produced in any other way. 

This is the opposite of the usual British treatment ; especially 
with the more Teutonic Scotch type, even in queries, it is 
frequently high /low—that is, an opening and a closing. And this 
is still more frequently the case with Germans. The Scotch 
Celtic order, however, is frequently low/high, with men as well 
as with women, though the action is frequently abdominal. 

The pitchal order with the French men and contraltos is 
more often high/low. This order of pitches shows that the 
syllables are cast, the first on an opening and the second on the 
closing, and the action therefore abdominal probably. Now, 
I had formed the opinion that men as well as women in France 
must be thoraxic in pose and action, no doubt because I myself 
at first rendered all French songs thoraxically indiscriminately. 
But one fact was against this conclusion; many Frenchmen’s 
voices are obviously baritone, that is the thick or abdominal voice. 
But the general rhythm of French baritones and _ con- 
traltos is similar to the sopranos, (when the pitch order is low/ 
high); that implies the same kind of oscillation, namely, 
expansive or dorsal. The French baritone and contralto, 
therefore, are presumably abdominal movements; but still 
represent more or less expansive (dorsal) action, even in 
this abdominal movement. The songs point to this conclusion. 
See certain extracts from a typical French song for different 
abdominal levels (Illustration No. 47), which all seem to require 
dorsal action. 

It is hardly necessary to state that these findings in the French 
will be found to apply oppositely to German songs, for there are 
German songs that are evidently meant for thoraxic treatment 
from their very high pitch-range and rhythm. And the correct 
treatment of these songs is now understood by inference from 
the treatment of French abdominal songs. It is a rather 
contractive—at least, not purely dorsal—action by the thorax ; 
but the pose to be assumed first should be the German pure- 
abdominal, and then the thoraxic variation developed from that. 
See Illustration No. 48, ‘‘ Maedele, ruck, ruck, ruck.” 

“Wann i hald frua afsteh”’, No. 49, can best be rendered 
with the thoraxic, “ galloping” pose, but this more dual develop- 
ment must be evolved from the initial German abdominal pose 
in the manner described. And it is not the gallop terrestrial, 
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like “O, whistle”, but rather a three-rippled, one-winged 
oscillation. But ‘0, whistle’, being more straightforward, is 
child’s play compared to the action of songs of this kind; a 
proper, good, and at the same time powerful, rendering of which 
I should personally regard as a mark of the highest art and skill 
in vocal music. The oscillations in ‘“‘ Wann 1 hald frua afsteh ” 
are extremely fluctuating, but at the same time extremely rapid. 
It is the kind of rapid acrobatic song that cannot be got 
to sound well at all unless rendered in the proper manner. 
Then they are extremely beautiful, but as with all such highly 
acrobatic songs, it is a great strain, so they should not be repeated 
too often at a time. 

The intermediate passage is an alternation, fundamentally 
abdominal. Then there is only one line in conclusion in the 
original direction. It resembles the last line of “ Aux Pieds des 
collines ” (No. 16); it also is higher-level ; but there are notes 
on the fall executed by subordinate as in the similar concluding 
line of ‘“‘ Tu sais’ (No. 46) ; it 1s, therefore, a difficult line. 

It leaves the body in a higher pose than at the beginning of 
the song—in a pose which is suitable for the taking of the fragment 
represented in the illustration which follows (No. 50). This is the 
concluding passage of a song that possibly represents something 
towards the Russian rhythm—since the original poem to which it 
was set is stated to be Russian. 

“ Voeglein, wohin so schnell”, No. 51, is also thoraxic in 
its opening part. This is an interesting specimen of a song, in 
that it contains in itself illustration of almost every point upon 
which I have thought it necessary to lay stress in the course of 
this investigation. It represents a very complete series of move- 
ments, thoraxic, then abdominal, and then thoraxic again, and 
slight change of pose must be made seven times. The poem 
is in the German, but the song is possibly representative of 
Scandinavian rather than German characteristics ; and as such 
seems to be a connecting link between the German and the 
British characteristics, but it is fundamentally German in that it 
requires the German pose initially, then the action is rather central 
and longitudinal like the British, but there are staider German- 
like lines which intermingle with lines in the more racing British 
style. 

It is therefore a song that requires care and time in the trans- 
posings, and unlike many songs the composer has allotted the 
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time necessary for the transposings. It is a pity that he did not 
go further and set out the natural poetic lines to correspond 
with the lines of the paper; the real facts that call for so much 
explanation and exhortation might then appear instinctively 
to the consciousness of the singer. 

It is a pity that such a system cannot be followed with song 
music for the piano accompaniment as well as for the voice, for 
it is the pianist usually that needs to be kept in check, tending 
frequently to follow the more mathematical (more regular) 
swing of the arms, without allowing sufficient slowing-down at the 
bottoms of falls (or the tops of rises as the case may be) to corre- 
spond with the natural action of the voice; and there is always 
the actual solstice itself to consider which is always executed 
without sound. 


The particular British manner with the “ pair” of syllables 
is, of course, a result of the more central and more imagal, 
balance, and the more slender figure; and also the greater 
curvature of the British body, due to the greater slenderness. 
There is antagonism to action in this pose, which would account 
for a certain difficulty and faintness of the sound on the fall, and 
a diffidence in fact to speech altogether. The pair are most 
commonly cast on a rise and fall, abdominal-waist more commonly 
with the Scotch, with the English it is perhaps more commonly 
thoraxic-waist, and with the latter one hears the low/high order 
of pitch sometimes. With the Celtic Scot, also, both male and 
female, the pitchal order is frequently low/high, and the sound 
shrill, showing it to be an opening though the action is frequently 
abdominal (upper) ; and the shrillness is due to the action being 
too longitudinal and too much headwards, with both sexes, and 
whether the action is abdominal or thoraxic. 

Then the ordinary British treatment of a phrase—or, rather, 
stretch of continuous sound between two natural pauses— 
which usually contains some slightly slurred or “ non-counting ” 
as well as counting syllables, can be “ constructed ” on the basis 
of the single pair—‘‘ ndthing,”’ as these two syllables are 
pronounced when they form one word. Their pronunciation when 
separate is not the ordinary British rhythm. The most natural 
British action, when the stretch is regularly rhythmic, is, the 
rhythm of the poetic line, ‘‘ The boy stood én the biirning deck,” 
which may be said to represent two openings and closings— 
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supposing it to be abdominal action. “ Boy,” in this phrase, 
represents the “ counting ” syllable on the first opening (corre- 
sponding to the “ no ” in “ néthing ”’), and “ on” in the phrase 
represents the counting syllable on the fall—* thing ”. 

Then the non-counting syllable, “ the,” in the phrase, is slurred 
in on the rise, before “ boy”; and “stood” is slurred in, on the 
fall, before “on”. And the stronger accent in the phrase, as in 
the single pair, is on the counter on the rise “ boy’; though the 
counter on these falls since they do not stand alone, but figure in 
a series, is slightly more emphasized, owing to the continuity of 
the movement for the pairs that follow. 

To pass thence to the German, the single pair of counting 
syllables runs like the British, of the East Coast especially— 
high/low, but with the stronger accent on the syllable on the fall, 
and with no curtness on this syllable, but prolongation rather. 
“Nothing ’’ would be given by a German more like nothing, 
nothing, nothing. There is no lack of loudness, and no particular 
diffidence with the Germans, owing to the greater freedom of 
action in the German more expanded and more purely abdominal 
pose and more downward action. The syllable on the opening is 
less marked, because less effort requiring to be made in the 
opening there is relatively less momentum. The compartment 
then falls to again, but not with a snap, it falls slowly and with 
increasing momentum and downwards, hence the louder, and 
more prolonged second syllable; then there is the pause, the 
instrument tending to stop at the bottom of the falls. 

Then the phrase from the Germans would have the accents 
similarly reversed—thebdy stoodén thebur ningdéck. 

The most common national manners with the pair ‘“ nothing ”’, 
might be set out thus :— 


Accents and Intervals Pitches 


French—No thing né thing nd_ low, high, low, high, low, high. 
thing. 


British—Nothing ndthing high, low and rather curt, etc. 
ndthing. 

German—Nothing nothing high, low and prolonged, etc. 
nothing 


A single three-syllabled word, such as “ provision” or 
Me national 2 wall stall further elucidate the difference of the 
national manners in speaking, showing as it does the most 
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common respective manners of disposing of the odd syllable. 
The tabulation of these words in the three manners would be as 
in the following table ; where it is supposed, to equalize matters, 
that it is French abdominal action, which though rather expansive 
has more of a natural fall, and has the pitch-order high/low more 
frequently, whereas French thoraxic action would be more 
suitably represented by a closing and an opening. 


On the On the On the|On the 

opening closing opening closing 

French... nat idnél prdjvisidn 
British na/tional provisjidn 

German. nat ional pro|vision 


In the French the three syllables in both cases are regularly 
distributed with equal accent, and decided equal intervals 
between the syllables, even though “al” is one of the more 
subordinate suffixes, which are always slurred in as non-counters 
in the British, and also commonly in the German, but not so 
often as in the British. 

In the British the words are sounded as we know them, with 
the counting syllable of the rise (corresponding to the “no” of 
“nothing’’) at the top: and the odd syllable before, but almost 
coalesced into the counter on the rise, in the second case; and 
before, but almost coalesced into the counter on the fall, in the 
first. That is to say, the “‘ root ”’ syllable gets the place of honour 
in both cases with the British; and all the rest of the more sub- 
ordinate matter tends to be slighted and slurred-in either before, 
or after, the root-matter, or both. Even the counter on the 
fall, itself, is a rather weak counter, almost a non-counter. 

In the German the odd syllable is rather slurred-in before 
the normal counting note on the fall, which latter by the way in this 
case is an unimportant suffix. This “al” getting the strongest 
accent and greatest prolongation shows the predominance of the 
natural rhythm of the mechanism over the importance of the 
meaning in the word. The Germans are intermediate between the 
French and the British in this respect. 

But suffixes and prefixes are not always so treated in the 
German; a great many are rippled in, balancing on both sides 
of the root, just as in the British—thus, 


vergessen forgotten. 
pronounced v rgessn forgott’n. 
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The vowels, in both prefix and suffix, are more completely 
eliminated in the German; but the coalesced consonants are more 
prolonged at the end of the German word, whereas it is the prefix 
that would get slightly more consideration from the British. 
A reference to any German dictionary that gives the accentation 
of the words will show at a glance thousands of these roots, with 
prefixes and suffixes on either hand—two or even three some- 
times of the latter, that must be slurred into the root. These 
particles with their di- or tri-consonants appear very alarming at 
first sight, and the consonants tend to be taken individually 
by the Britisher and with great difficulty because of the difference 
of the pose ; but they telescope into each other very neatly and 
smoothly under the proper German pose. They are no longer 
distinct consonants, but absolutely compounded—not even 
telescoped ; and they give to the unaccustomed hearer at first 
“sound” a vague sense of breaths and hisses and “ thuds ” 
issuing from somewhere in space apart from the speaker. It is not 
until these sounds have been produced correctly by the listener 
themselves that they can really be understood when heard. 
These di- or tri-syllables in the written language, such as 
vergess’n above, with the particle slurred in on either side of the 
root, are practically converted into something like a single syllable 
in the spoken. 

This ending “al” in the German word “ nadtionaél” might 
possibly have been slurred in in the British way by the Germans, 
if the second syllable of the simple word had itself been slurred 
into the root, but it happens to be treated as one of the pair, 
with the emphasis greatest on it—thus, natidn. Always this 
particular suffix “ion” is so treated when it occurs in German 
words, and as it occurs so often, and as the junction with the root 
is so difficult, and so differently made in different words in all 
three languages,'I think it deserves a sentence and a table to itself. 

The actual “phonetic” spelling (on the Continental system), 
and syllabling, and accenting, of these two three-syllable words 
“provision”? and “national”, with the simpler root of the 
latter, “nation,” in the three languages, would be as follows, 
as nearly as possible, and supposing them all to be cast on an 
abdominal opening and closing :— 


French .  . nacjyd6 na¢| yé nal pro] viz y66 
British . .  naé|shén najsh’nal provishén 
German . natzly6n natziyonal proifizyon 
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The diphthong vowels in the German are better rendered by the 
Germans themselves than by the British, for example, “ keine” 
in the song “ Sang das Voeglein ” (Illus. 50). That is because 
these are rendered by openings, in the purer and more expanded 
abdominal pose which gives a freer, more rounding, movement, 
in which two sections are successively involved. There are also 
many German double vowels, in which the second “‘e” is repre- 
sented by two dots over the first. It would be a great deal more 
convenient, for the British alien at least, if this “‘e’”’ were left in, 
for its omission in the written language usually simply means for 
British aliens its complete omission in the spoken with results 
disastrous for the pronunciation, and also frequently for the 
thythm. The stronger accent in these German double vowels 
is on the second, and this should be remembered especially in these 
cases where the second, being ‘“e”’, is left out and merely repre- 
sented by dots over the first. In the French diphthong or 
triphthong vowels such as “ sceur ’’, the accents are more uniform 
over all three ; but in some French double-vowel syllables it is 
on the second of the two, as in “ liévre”’ “‘ Italién’”’. But these 
are not really diphthong pairs, the ‘‘i”’ is really acting as the 
consonant ‘‘ y ” in these French words. 

But frequently the two German vowels are telescoped so much 
as to sound almost as one. But that is before a double consonant 
or two consonants that are not the same, the one ending the one 
syllable and the other beginning the next. “ Miiller ” (mueller), 
for example, in the ear of a listener is almost like the English 
“ miller”’—but not quite. For the sound from a German, no 
matter how much the telescoping, and how rapidly pronounced, 
is always the resultant of the two vowels—of the action of the 
two body-sections; whereas the English—and especially the 
Scotch action, with the “i” in the word “ miller” is single- 
section action. The telescoping of the two vowels in any 
particular word being a matter of the action of the instrument in 
the particular case, and being dependent on the consonantal 
arrangement that follows, one “ falls ” to the action required with 
any particular word after a little experience of the language. 
The plan is to consider the consonantal arrangement that follows ; 
then to think of the two vowels and trust to the instrument to do 
the telescoping as it should be. 

The single vowel (or opening) of the German root-syllable 
itself, when not followed by an end-consonant (closure) is also 
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usually longer when pronounced by a German than the same 
pronounced by a Briton. The German word “knabe”, for 
example, to be correctly taken at sight by the Britisher, would 
require to be spelt “knaabe”. It does not have the vowel 
repeated in the German simply because the Germans pronounce 
it so naturally, but the Britisher would snip it as if there were 
two “b’s” in it—thus, ‘knabbe’—giving the emphasis to the 
“bh”, In other words, though the greatest prolongation is at 
the bottom of the German oscillation, yet the rounding of the 
top-round is also more leisurely than the British top-round. 
But very frequently in the German the end-consonant of a 
syllable is repeated to draw emphasis on itself, when it causes the 
opening (middle vowel) to be extremely short. Thus, Herr (the 
German for Mr.) should not be sounded with a long “e”’, as it 
usually is by the British speaker ; when so sounded it means an 
army of men, not one man. Then, in a name, such as “ Herr 
Becker ’’, there should not be prolongation either on the “‘e” 
or on the following “rr’s”’, the prolongation is on the “‘ Beck ”’. 
Just as we might say “give me herbéok”’ (not her slate or her 
pencil), and slurring the “ her ” into book ; we should say “ here 
is HerrBecéker ” (not Héer Becker, which would sound ridiculous 
German). 

Then the “e” of the last (non-counting) syllable is slurred 
away, and the ‘“‘r” attached to the “k”’, thus, Herr Beck’r— 
and the nett result is the characteristic top and bottom note, with 
the second of the pair most prolonged. Or, if the name begins the 
phrase, as it very frequently does, it will be cast on an opening, 
and a similar pair cast on the fall without an interval between the 
two—thus, Hetr Be¢k’r komm hér. Similarly with the word 
misikakademié. (The second “i” being a consonant in this 
word, the “ y ” symbol would have rendered the pronunciation 
clearer.) There is no hesitation at the top when a pair follows in 
this way; and this is a very common rhythm in German 
phraseology, perhaps accounting for the length of many German 
words. We would put a hyphen between these two words; but 
then we make a distinct break between the two, since in our 
national manner we more usually cast the two pairs on two 
openings and two closings ; when there is a slight natural interval 
between the two. 

But when a pair happens to be cast on the rise, and another 
pair does not follow, there is frequently a certain stabilization 
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at the top; which accounts for the coalescence of the non- 
counting syllable and. also for the prolongation of the com- 
pounded consonancy, in such case. 

The sound of the consonant “ r’”’ by French as well as Germans 
calls for special remark. There are chance individuals one 
encounters among the Scots who habitually aspirate “r’s”, 
with a very imperfect closure, somewhat in the manner of both 
these peoples ; and this manner should be imitated when learning 
these languages for the reason requiring the strict imitation of the 
rhythms—namely, it will be found a stumbling-block contributing 
seriously to the difficulty of understanding the spoken language 
by those who have not taken this precaution. If the correct 
posing has been made no difficulty will be experienced with the 


deed 


rendering of these ‘‘r’s”’. Itis owing to the slightly more expanded 
pose in both cases that the “r”’ is an aspirated rather than a 
completely closed consonant. 

The German language being very regularly spoken as written, 
there is little difficulty with the pronunciation of German words 
once the regular pronunciations are known. There is often 
necessary some slurring of vowels, especially of the vowel “e”’ 
in terminal syllables. 

Similarly, the French is very regularly spoken as written, 
the slurring away with them being of consonants. 

It is no doubt owing to the facility with which progress can be 
made in either direction that the British are strikingly 
unrhythmical in ordinary speech. The French and the Germans 
have their rhythm dictated to them, as it were, by their particular 
pose. They abide by it involuntarily ; but, generally speaking, 
the Briton may move either way at any moment, and they 
naturally do so unless specially directed. Hence, there is no 
regular rhythm particularly evident, except in poetry ; and then 
it tends to be extremely ‘“‘ mathematical”; as, for instance, 
thebdy stoodén thebtir ningdéck—that is how we used to reel it 
off in the Scotch village school. 

But it is not only the body habit, with the rhythm and 
accentation, that is very irregular ; but the presentation of these 
features in the written word is misleading. The sound given to 
some letters is widely different in different words ; and apart from 
the sound of the individual letters, the spelling generally of words, 
and particularly the irregular mode of duplicating letters, 
frequently gives a quite wrong indication of the accentation that is 
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given to the word in the speaking. I need hardly give examples, 
they are numberless. The Americans have given some regularizing 
touches. For example, the word “ traveller” is correctly spelled 
“traveler”? by the Americans. Another interesting example of 
our irregularities is the words “ assets”, which with the Scots 
is usually pronounced assets, but with the English it is aégsets, 
presumably because that accords with the spelling. But the most 
common occurrence of the word is in the phrase “ liabilities and 
assets ”, and there is a natural tendency to make the important 
words rhyme with each in any feature that offers ; so I think that 
as far as rhythm is concerned the Scots have it. Moreover, 
“sets”? is the root syllable, which usually gets the place of 
honour in British words. This Scotch manner with this phrase, 
by the way, is the common German mode. The Scots sometimes 
follow this mode with the two pairs rather than the two openings 
and closings. 

From the foregoing it will be realized that a single trifling 
technicality of language may be of the greatest importance to 
the execution of a song. The mere use, for example, of a single 
consonant in the wrong place may destroy a swing. This applies 
especially in the translation of songs from the French—the 
language of vowels—into English, which is more consonantal. 
For example, a consonant, which means a closure, occurring at 
the top of an opening, whether thoraxic or abdominal—as is so 
common in the British, owing to the bunging-up of sub. at the 
end of the opening in their rather longitudinal action—is quite 
out of place in singing. Since it represents a closing of teeth or 
lips, it will instantly cause a simultaneous closing of the larynx 
and the body, and that means of course inability to produce the 
high pitch required. 

A single instance that happens to be under hand (see 
No. 50), will illustrate the great destructive influence of a single 
misplaced consonant in the translation of a song. In the con- 
cluding passage of the translation of Rubinstein’s “ Birdie ”, 
the German tendency of the consonantal arrangement is to cause 
a closure, which must inevitably destroy the supreme triumph 
of this song, the music demanding a great final expansive, 
prolonged, and stabilizing effort. (The authoress is not responsible 
for the poem set to this song ; this is the sentiment of some man.) 
In the German there are consonants, but the arrangement of these 
has not the same blighting effect since these vowels in the German 
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are more open and prolonged ; whereas in the English the close 
snippy “not” in place of the two-vowelled “keine” is 
disastrous. The double-vowel has a more opening and prolonging 
effect in this particular word, and the following consonant can 
be transposed to the next syllable, whereas the “t” of “ not” 
simply cannot. 

I hope now that the evidence collected in these chapters is 
strong enough to convince readers that language is largely a 
matter of pose. No amount of exercise in the imitation of the 
accents without first assuming the pose will ever develop facility 
in the use of a language. But given the proper posing, the rhythm, 
and due accents, and all the other attributes, fall in more or less 
easily and naturally. Isolated foreign words imported into this 
country form an illustration of the truth of this conclusion. These 
suffer adaptation to the national pose. The French word 
“ chauffeur ’’, for example, I have heard corrupted into different 
dialectic British forms, a common rendering being “ shover”’. 
It is true the smart set insist upon the original French 
pronunciation, but the “vulgar” form is the one that is most 
likely to persist, in speaking at least, because of the following 
considerations: (1) The original pronunciation of the word 
requires the French pose, but the sudden adoption of the French 
pose for a single word in the course of an English phrase, and the 
just as sudden abandonment of it again for the English pose for 
the remainder of the phrase, is awkward, and requires more time 
and attention than are usually available at the moment. 
(2) “Shover” is a word that has something like analogical 
or linking-up qualities—at least to a Britisher—whereas 
“chauffeur”? has not. ‘“‘Shover” suggests a pusher of some 
kind or other, and the driver of a motor-car may, indeed, be 
regarded in the light of a kind of pusher of the car; but the 
word “chauffeur” if it is to be properly rendered suggests 
nothing (except annoyance) to the ordinary casual British user. 
These criticisms apply to all such ¢solated foreign words in use in 
the language. There are some Latin words that have been used 
in this isolated way, since, I suppose, the days of the Roman 
occupation ; but still ordinary people have to translate them 
mentally every time they see them, before their meaning comes 
to the consciousness. 


I can now more fully elucidate a point referred to in the chapter 
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in which the manipulation of the piano by the hands was 
discussed (Chapter III), namely the point at which stoppages 
should be made when difficult bars require to be walked over, or 
to have their action thought out mentally before being taken— 
the first note of the bar. It is fundamentally the natural rhythm 
of the hand that requires the stoppage to be on this note and 
not on any other. 

It will now perhaps be granted that there is some true 
parallelism between arm and hand oscillation in piano-playing, 
and the oscillation of the body in singing; but the hand swings 
two times for one swing of the body, taking the simplest and most 
common action in both cases. The straightforward opening and 
closing of a section by means of two foursome bars of the written 
music, giving one oscillation of the spinal rod, is the more natural 
vocal fundament ; whereas the hand would rather tend to make 
a continuous straightforward run; giving two oscillations for a 
similar two foursome bars of the written music. 

And it is difference of stroke for the different notes of the little 
bar-series that is an essential factor in the natural evolution of 
the proper rhythm of the hand. The first note after the line is 
the voluntary stroke—the most voluntary stroke—the blow— 
the main blow ; the other notes of the bar working out more or 
less involuntarily, owing to the hand swinging over for the second 
“wing ” of its oscillation rather involuntarily, if the blow of the 
first ‘‘ wing” is delivered properly. The blow must be struck 
in such a manner by the one side of the hand, that the hand will 
simply be impelled thereby to swing back rather involuntarily 
for the notes of the other “ wing” of the swing; somewhat as 
the thorax falls with some automaticity for the vocal downdip 
after the rise; and the second half of the body of the little 
squirrel in its gallop swings over with some automaticity after 
the movement of the first half. 

But the notes of the second “ wing ”’ are also blows, in a degree, 
if they are all counters, but less heavy—by shorter lengths of the 
arm—if the first note has been a blow “straight from the 
shoulder ”’, or, rather, the root-joint of the arm. Then, there 
must not be the slightest hesitation between the fourth note 
(supposing it to be foursome counting) and the first note of the 
next bar, even though the hand must locomove in the process. 
That is where the great difficulty lies. In the thoraxic vocal 
action there is no difficulty of this kind, but sometimes the reverse, 
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the second bar of a song-piece representing not a second body 
oscillation, but the closing-half of the opening ; which sometimes 
tends to turn for the closing too promptly. 

(If there are non-counters, one attached to each of the four 
counters, for example, the stroke for each of these intervening 
non-counters is still more involuntary—by the finger alone, as 
it were. And in some kinds of very difficult music, in some of 
Bach’s fugues, for example, where there is a non-counter 
attached to each counter, the hand should be locomoved so that 
the thumb acts for every counter. The non-counting notes are 
the most involuntary notes of the “ rebound ” wing of the hand- 
swing, which rebound-wing, since it 7s involuntary in its basis, 
cannot be stopped arbitrarily in any part of its course by the 
will without interfering with the automatic flow, hence there 
must be no hesitation on any of these rebound-wing notes.) 

This—of the paragraph preceding the last—is, of course, con- 
sidering action when the fingers with the appropriate rhythm 
are applied to the execution of the bar—the first four fingers of 
the right hand, and the four notes run upwards. But these 
remarks apply specially when the reverse is the case—in up-runs 
by the left hand, for example. The rhythm required by the bar 
is then the reverse of the natural rhythm of the fingers used in the 
action. It is difficult to draw rhythm from the left hand at all. 
In left-hand chordal work especially, rhythmic execution is a 
very difficult matter. It is an aid in such chordal work to make 
the arms sway—not vertically down and up—but horizontally 
towards the body for the counter, and then away from the body 
for the non-counter, supposing counting and non-counting 
chords to alternate. The correct strokes are more likely to come 
about correctly when swaying the arms in this manner, for these 
are the directions that naturally give the voluntary and the less 
voluntary strokes respectively, at least, when it is shoulder, or, 
rather, root-joint work. It is, of course, not always possible to 
follow this course. 

But speaking of single notes, and the four counters only, the 
tendency of the left hand in up-runs is to reverse the rhythm 
(or strokes) required. It is an aid for beginners to bear the 
whole body to the left to aid the little finger with the main blow— 
the blow—of the first counter. It is very difficult to make the 
little finger of the left hand give a blow—the blow. If the first 
counting note 2s struck properly by this little finger of the left 
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hand, then the proper strokes for the three lesser counters of 
the rebound-wing of the swing evolve more or less automatically. 
The whole body of the inexpert beginner should bear to the left 
to aid the little finger with the blow for the first counter, and 
during the slight pause that should follow, the other side of the 
hand should remain well wp in the air until the swing-over begins 
for the other wing of the oscillation. This involuntary wing should 
then be executed rapidly by the beginner—too rapidly—in left 
hand “up” work, and not the slightest hesitation made until 
the little finger is again pivoted on the first key of the next bar, 
holding on it for all it is worth, while the body again is bearing 
to the left and the other side of the hand is up in the air. 

This procedure suggested for the purpose of breaking-in the 
difficult left-hand to action that is very much against its own 
nature forms the exception to the rule enunciated previously 
that much practice at the walk should always precede the run. 
Tn this case of up-work by the left hand it is the run that must 
precede the walk. 

There should, then, after the first bar-cycle, be a slight 
hesitation with the finger pivoted on the first key of the next bar, 
before the hand sways over again for the rebound-wing notes 
to the first note of the next bar, which all evolve with some 
automaticity (in right-hand action, at least)—even the first note 
of the next bar would follow on with some automaticity but 
for the fact that the hand must be locomoved along the keyboard 
before this note; and this it is that gives the tendency to 
make the hesitation on the last note of the bar before the line 
rather than the first note after the line. 

It will now be understandable why it is the first note of the bar 
that must be the stopping-point when a difficult bar requires to 
have its action thought out mentally before being undertaken 
by the fingers. The first counting note is, and must be, the 
characteristic “ abdominal” stroke, that is to say it must be the 
kind of blow that gives the tendency in the finger to rest on the 
key after the blow. It is not the impulsive blow in which the hand 
is “flung” back a little way before being turned and “ flung ” 
towards the key, as it were, which action gives a tendency in the 
finger to rise again at once from the key, after the stroke. There 
must be no back-fling of the hand before the “ abdominal ” 
stroke. The hand does rise and considerable volition must be 
used to raise it in the case of the little finger of the left hand 
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especially, before letting it fall to give the abdominal blow, but it 
is not an impulsive back-fling which must be immediately 
followed by the fall and a rapid flinging fall. The raising of the 
hand for the abdominal stroke may take place some time before 
the drop, and the fall need not be rapid ; in fact, it should begin 
slowly, with the volition and weight increasing towards the end 
of the fall; whereas in the impulsive “ fling” the volition is 
chiefly at the beginning. 

That disposes of the first note of the bar—the non-impulsive, 
characteristic, abdominal blow. Then the strokes of the rebound- 
wing notes are all more or less impulsive ; even the other counters, 
which are blows by shorter lengths, as it were, are slightly 
impulsive, having a little back-fling before the drop, for the finger 
must be given a certain tendency to rise again automatically 
from the key in any note of a series that has an automatic basis. 
But very great care should be taken that there is no back-fling 
between the last note of the bar and the first note of the next, 
for that would give a tendency in the finger to rise again from the 
key after the first note; and it is difficult to prevent this because 
of the locomoving of the hand at this point. 

If, now, stoppage with the finger resting on the key, for the 
purpose of meditating the action for a difficult bar, were made on 
this last note of the bar, it would convert this—a non-counter 
(or a least-accented counter)—into the most-accented note of the 
bar—it, the most springy non-counter or least-accented counter, 
into a non-springy, most accented, abdominal note. That is to 
say, stoppage on the last note of the bar for the purpose of 
premeditating action, quite deranges the rhythm, not only for 
that note itself, but of the whole cycle that follows. Whereas, 
if the stoppage is made on the following note, the finger continuing 
to rest on this first note of the bar during the meditation, instead 
of opposing, concurs with the action as it ought to be on this 
first note (abdominal action with the tendency to rest on the key 
after the fall). 

As a matter of fact, with learners there should always in every 
bar, whether there is difficulty with the notes or not, be a slight 
pause on this first note with the finger pressed down on it. But 
the hand is not, and must not be at an absolute standstill during 
the hesitation when the finger is pivoted on the key. It sways 
slightly in the direction in which it was going before it turns and 
swings back for the rebound-wing of the oscillation. 
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I have gone into the treatment of these two critical notes with 
all the minuteness and emphasis possible, because I consider their 
treatment to be everything in the control of the proper rhythm 
of the hand in piano-playing. But, however much and clear the 
endeavour has been to explain it, this explanation will probably 
do no more than aid the inquiring reader towards the independent 
discovery of the “trick”. But when it is discovered it will be 
recognized, and known that it is found ; and the procedure should 
then be carefully memorized as a whole and in all the details. 

This fundamental understanding of the proper rhythmic 
execution of the bar in piano music is so important, that I shall 
illustrate it by a simile. The feeling of the action resembles the 
feeling when crossing a river by means of stepping stones, one 
of which is absolutely firm (the first counter), some quite unstable 
(the non-counters), and others (the lesser counters) not absolutely 
untrustworthy, but not absolutely rigid. To regularize matters, 
these stones might be supposed to be arranged in the order of a 
foursome bar which has a non-counter attached to each counter. 
The method to be followed, as we all know, when crossing 
such a ford is to stop on the firmest stone (counter), then after 
meditating the whole course to the next absolutely firm stone 
{counter)—the first of the next bar—to sway over the first 
loose non-counter. A pause, or even bearing anything like the 
full weight, on this loose non-counter would be fatal; it must 
be a sway-over, bearing little weight. A pause could then be made 
on the next fairly-stable stone (the second counter) if absolutely 
necessary, but it is not advisable to stop on any of the less secure 
stones (counters), but some weight of the body rests on it in 
passing, it will not be a mere sway-over for the body must have 
some rest. And so on, with decreasing intensity—unstable 
stone, fairly-stable stone—till the next absolutely firm stone is 
reached (the first note of the next bar), where the stoppage must 
be made for the consideration of the next series. 

With foursome counting, and counter and non-counter in 
regular alternation, every eighth stone only should be a stopping- 
point, where consideration is necessary of eight difficult notes to 
follow. But slight pause with the finger pivoted on the key should 
be observed by beginners with every bar even if there is not 
difficulty with the notes that follow, for this aids the breaking- 
in of the difficult left-hand. This first note of the bar is often 
allotted to the little finger of the left hand. Apart from the 
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difficulty of giving the blow with the little finger of the left hand, 
there is the tendency of the left hand to swing over too promptly 
after its left-side stroke, then after running up too slowly, to 
give far too heavy a blow with the thumb, for the note that should 
be the softest of all—the last note of the bar—and then to pause 
with the thumb pivoted there. The only way, it seems to me, to 
overcome this powerful natural tendency of the left hand is to 
make the pause very marked after a very decided blow of the 
little finger, and then to run very quickly—far too quickly— 
to the little finger action again—over the line promptly and down 
sharply and powerfully again with the little finger on the first 
note, and then the pause, pivoted, and with the right side of the 
hand in the air. 

This procedure recommended especially for the left hand, 
will all sound quite wrong to the ear—harsh and jerky with 
stoppages and racings where no stoppages and racings should be ; 
and this whole suggestion of procedure will consequently be 
strenuously combated by some. But the procedure suggested is 
not intended to give the flow of the music sweetly and evenly 
as it should be, but to break the left hand into a very unnatural 
action, and for that purpose it is necessary to greatly overdo 
things. When the exercising is over, and the special attention and 
aid is withdrawn, the wrongness will disappear automatically at 
once, and it is to be hoped, indeed, that the desired rhythm will 
then be found to have taken the place of the natural action of the 
hand, and that no more intensive exercising will be called for. I 
do not think there is any other way of attaining to the result 
desired. The same procedure, but less drastic, is sometimes 
required to break in the little finger of the right-hand in “ down” 
work. 

This great difficulty with the rhythm in piano-playing, it 
will be perceived, especially with those two notes, closely 
resembles the difficulty experienced in singing with the two notes 
that precede and follow the line of the first of the two bars that 
constitute the average song (voice) oscillation, especially if the 
first note is low-pitched and the second high-pitched. 
The tendency in singing is to accent the initial note before the 
bar, then, after a slight hesitation to non-accent the first note 
after the bar; whereas the action should be just the reverse— 
non-accent the last note of the bar, then without the slightest 
interval, accent the first note of the bar more than any other. 

= 
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Strictly speaking, there should be no stopping at any other 
place in a bar for the purpose of thinking out the action before 
taking it, where the notes are difficult. A whole bar should be 
thought out at a time, and then the action taken. But when 
there are many notes tied to the counters—three or seven, for 
example—it is often impossible when beginning the learning of 
the piece, to think out a whole bar at a time. It is advisable in 
such cases to stop on every counting note, and think out the action 
to the next counter, when first learning the piece. The treatment 
of each of these tied groups in compound bars resembles the 
treatment of the simple bar itself. But when the piece has been 
learned in this manner it should then be learned again in the 
proper manner—with a stoppage on the first note of the bar only, 
and the action for the whole bar thought out as a unity before 
being taken. 

Then comes, for all kinds and countings of bars, the final 
perfect execution when there is merely the slight, almost un- 
noticeable, pause in the music, while, with the finger on the 
first note, the hand continues a very little way in the direction in 
which it was going, pressing the finger into the key, as it were 
(or, rather, crumpling it up, for too great pressure on the 
key would give too emphatic an accent), before turning for the 
swing-over to the other side of the hand for the rebound-wing 
of the bar. This pause and sway on the first note of the bar 
should always be in the mind of the player at least as 
“keying ”’ point, even in the finished expert execution, and even 
when the rhythm of the hand, to all appearance, has given place 
to some other rhythm that forms the theme of the particular 
piece. 

All the foregoing is, of course, very fundamentally meant, but 
when these fundamental facts of the action are thoroughly realized, 
then the exercise work, instead of a task, becomes a pleasure in 
a sense. The work is rendered more mechanical. Exercise work 
should really be very mechanical work ; it is the least desired. 
In fact, the more one can go to sleep regarding all other details 
but the particular detail under exercise, the more surely will the 
desired detail be acquired. 

Even a melody that is not intended to be in any sense an 
exercise, but a pure pleasure, should be learned on these 
fundamental lines at first, even by expert players, if the piece 
is not particularly easy. It is only after bars have been thoroughly 
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mastered one by one on the fundamental lines—the totality, not 
the individual details that form the subject of particular 
exercising pieces—that one should let oneself go and give the 
main attention to the rhythm demanded by the particular 
theme of the piece, feeling sure that the hands will not then fail 
in their task. 

It is by strict observance of these various strokes for the 
various notes of the bar, that several tunes that may be inter- 
woven into a piece and running simultaneously, are caused to 
stand out and be taken up apart by the listening ear. That this 
is regarded as the most beautiful music by large numbers may 
be inferred from the crowds that always attend the orchestral 
concerts. It is certainly the evidence of the highest knowledge 
and skill in the fundamentals. If these various strokes are 
not mastered no amount of mere practice with a piece of this 
kind will ever make it anything else but a general dissonant 
tangle in which no tune is evident at all, for these various 
contributory tunes are given respectively, by the clever success- 
ful composer, to the various particular strokes. 

This practically means that when this procedure is followed, 
many pieces, melodious enough but that yet serve as the best 
of exercises, such as the beautiful sonatas of Haydn, Beethoven, 
etc., do not for a long time, if ever, reach the final finished 
stage, for that would defeat the purpose. But, as a matter of 
fact, most pieces do reach this final stage, and usually far too 
soon, and teachers themselves are frequently responsible, often 
requiring their pupils to give a finished rendering of exercises 
long before the exercise has worked the effect desired, sometimes 
even requiring execution in the “proper” manner of one 
exercise before another can be begun. ‘This is an obvious 
absurdity. These exercising pieces must obviously be walked 
over for a long time before they are once run over. In the pieces 
for mastering the four- or eight-tied groups by the left hand for 
example, it takes years to acquire this mastery. Many of these 
pieces, therefore, should never reach, and should never be 
attempted, in the final form, or only after years. For too much 
practising of a piece soon renders the piece distasteful. It should 
then be dropped for a time, and another on different lines or on 
similar lines but embodying a different melody, or the like, should 
be taken up. The original piece can be returned to at a later 
time according to the feeling. Even in spade-work students 
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should not continue long at any particular practice after the 
“mood ”’ has passed off. 

These distinctive strokes, the non-impulsive and the impulsive, 
that distinguish the first counter of the bar from the remainder of 
the bar are most readily grasped by the mind when considering the 
treatment of the cycle of any and every bar. It is in a degree the 
difference that distinguishes abdominal and thoraxic vocal action 
of the body; but it is not the great distinction. The great dis- 
tinction is only to be found in different pieces of the two great 
distinctive kinds. There is to be found in piano music, pieces of 
the two absolutely distinctive kinds, the pure-abdominal and 
pure-thoraxic—thunder-like and violin-like to take the extremes. 
For these most decidedly distinctive actions of the arm and hand 
and fingers at the piano, it may be necessary for some types to 
pose the body itself abdominally or thoraxically as the case may 
be. Altering the height of the seat may aid towards this result, 
but high-strung women may have to maintain the abdominal pose 
of body (the slight curvature) even in purest thoraxic action of 
the arms, to help to counteract the tappy tendency of the fingers. 

With a piano piece, as with a song piece, the first consideration 
should be whether it is the thunder tone or the violin tone that is 
to predominate in its execution, for the first requires decidedly 
“ abdominal”’ action of the arms and hands, and the second 
decidedly ‘‘ thoraxic”’ action of the hands at least, for the 
development of which latter the horizontal sway of the arms and 
hands away from and then towards the body, or conversely, 
is an aid for beginners. The hands should be caused to 
cave dorsally at the push away, so that the finger spindles the 
note on the key, with the whole of the terminal joint, somewhat 
as a flat stone when cast in a particular manner will ricochet 
on a water surface. 

The action of the hand in a decidedly abdominal piece, on the 
other hand—a thunder, or a drum, or a tolling-bell theme— 
is just the reverse. The arms and hands must then be caused to 
cave ventrally in the act, so that the key is struck with the front 
of the tip of the finger (not the nail), and the hand, then, as soon 
as the finger is so pivoted, rolls over on the crown of its head as 
1t were (but not so far as to crush the nail), before it rises and 
returns on its path preparatory for the next drop. The swaying 
(if swaying it can be called) in decidedly abdominal action, is 
thus vertical, downwards and upwards, rather than horizontal. 
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These are the two extreme strokes for the piano, giving results 
resembling the two extremes of the voice, but action of the hand 
goes to greater extremes on the piano than is usually attempted 
by the voice. Most songs, even the lowest abdominal songs, have 
a certain violin element infused into the predominant abdominal 
tone ; consequently piano pieces that are intended to accompany 
the voice in an abdominal song must be executed by a blend 
(or “ resultant” in mechanical language) of these two swayings, 
the vertical and horizontal—something between the two. 
But a piano theme that is intended for the piano alone unaccom- 
panied by the voice—a thunderstorm for example—sounds best 
with the purely abdominal touch. 

The violin stroke needs some consideration for women as 
well as for men, for women tend naturally to make it too 
much of a tap, whereas the violin stroke is a continuous 
glide of the fingers to and fro (or fro and to) over the keys, 
with the arms and hands caving dorsally with each stroke. 
But with women of the high-strung type it is better not to 
cave the body too much dorsally; the tappiness is counter- 
acted by retaining a rather relaxed form of body, the notes 
being thus more tailed out. The silvery tail of the violin note 
comes from the vibrating key when the finger is tailing off 
the slide. The violin note, pure-thoraxic, has also a feeler 
as well as a tail. To illustrate the action required for the 
“ singing’ tone on the piano by an appropriate simile, the 
key should be grazed, as a round, thin, flat stone, when 
cast in a particular way with a preliminary little back-fling 
of the hand, will gently but firmly dent the surface of water 
as it follows a curved course. Even at the depth of the curve 
the key is not absolutely pressed down, for that would mean a 
tinny bulb to the note. The key must have some room to vibrate 
even at the bulb of the stroke, so that the bulb of the note may 
sound liquid and velvety; but the stroke should nevertheless 
be unflinching throughout. 

“Petite Sérénade”, by Paolo Tosti, is a song for which, 
though the action is abdominal, the violin-like stroke in 
the piano-accompaniment is peculiarly appropriate ; for though 
the notes are full and strong, they must come gradually unawares 
on the ear of the listener, as ‘the great black veil of the night falls 
silently over Granada”. A fragment of the accompaniment of 
this song (and a few others) will be found appended to the 
group of solfa illustrations in the middle of the book. 
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Then the other extreme, in which the hand and arm cave in 
the opposite direction—the thunder-stroke—is not a continuous 
glide. There is, of course, no silveriness in the sound of thunder 
(except when it crashes). Nor can it bea tap, but just the reverse. 
It is the characteristic abdominal fall, slow but sure, with the 
velocity and volition increasing towards the bottom of the fall 
rather than at the top ; and with the tendency to rest on the key 
after the fall, but there 7s a slight momentary rebound which 
must be felt in the tissue of the finger, though the finger must 
not actually leave the key during this momentary rebound. 
And there must be this feeling of this momentary rebound in the 
tissue of the finger, otherwise the blow will not be a blow that is 
over soon, but noise that continues. But the blow should not 
be too hard, or the sound will be like a very metallic bell striking 
the midnight hour; there must be a certain freedom for 
vibration also at the bulb of the abdominal note. Force and yet 
sweetness can be best given to the abdominal stroke if it begins, 
not so much from the root of the arms; it should really begin at 
the base of the spine, and work up the bulbing spine, then down 
the bulbing arms, and then the bulbing hands, but the fingers {of 
high-strungs) should not bulb but strike straight, and the bulbing 
of the hand should not begin until the fingers have fallen on the 
front of their crown; the bulbing of the hand should only begin 
when the fingers begin to roll over on their crown. The fall is 
thus rendered forceful, and yet not sharp and hard, and the 
note does then sound like the tolling of a beautiful midnight bell, 
as it should in “ Hinklang” of which a fragment is appended, 
or the rolling of a drum, or the rolling of thunder—not the crack 
of thunder, nor the crash of thunder. These are often enough 
features of real thunder-rhythm, but not of the characteristic 
abdominal tone, which resembles rather the roll of thunder. 
For the crash of thunder a certain element of the thoraxic— 
the horizontal sway—must be infused. 

The “ Winternacht”, by Rudolf Zwintscher, requires 
something of the horizontal sway imposed on the fundamental 
abdominal mode. It should hardly be described as irregular 
rolling-thunder action, or a loud irregular tempestuous blizzard ; 
but it is the kind of regular, smooth, deep, rolling, organ-like 
rhythm and language that might be extracted by a zero 
temperature and deep soundless snow, such as is suggested by the 
poem. Music of this kind repels at first, because of the difficulty 
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of getting anything but mere noise from the lowest part of the 
piano, and the left hand with chords. But when the “ trick ”’ 
that gets the organ-like blow is discovered, this becomes attractive 
music. 

The next fragment, ““Now May again,” an extract from 
“ Walpurgisnacht ”, by Mendelssohn, is just the opposite ; it is 
a bounding, spring song, and very high-thoraxic. 

Almost every point to which I have particularly referred in my 
few remarks on piano action will be found illustrated in one or 
other of these fragments. “ Winternacht”’ also provides a good 
exercise in octave chords by the left hand, which should be made 
to follow the pattern of the right, and caused to sway well 
horizontally to get the smooth, flowing continuity that is 
absolutely necessary in this song. In “ Now May again” there is 
illustration of the setting of the tune to certain particular notes— 
particular strokes, that is—of the bar, which is very common in 
plano accompaniments to songs. The other notes (or strokes) do 
not represent another tune in this case, but an echoing 
reverberation of the tune-notes, as it were, which contributes 
delicacy and charm to the general effect. Now, if the various 
strokes of the bar-series are made in the proper technical manner, 
the tune will stand out more or less automatically, and be readily 
taken up by the listening ear. But if not, the accompaniment 
will be a mere succession of very monotonous sounds, in which no 
tune is evident at all ; and will detract from, rather than add to, 
the charm of the vocal execution. 

The learning of these accompaniments is greatly facilitated if 
some science is brought to bear on the subject. My experience is 
that :— 

(1) The bare tune should be learned first, then 

(2) the left hand should try its part simultaneously with the 
mere tune by the right; to get an idea of the rhythm, and to 
decide on the mode of action to be employed. Then 

(3) the tune should be completely ignored while the two hands 
practise their part on the general technical lines, bar by bar, 
but observing the proper mode (though not necessarily the proper 
time until facility is acquired). The bar of this song, as it happens, 
corresponds to the eight stepping-stones of the simile employed 
in a previous paragraph. Then, 

(4) after again running over the mere tune to recall it to the 
memory, the accompaniment should be tried as a whole with the 
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right hand (or with both if it is not too difficult), and with the ear 
listening for the tune. 

Now the accompaniment of this particular song “ Now May 
again” consists of chords, and it will be obvious that only one 
note of each chord can contribute to the tune; and, consequently, 
this particular note in every chord should be slightly emphasized 
over the other notes of the chord. Regarded in the abstract, this 
seems a rather difficult proposition ; but the finger will probably 
do it automatically if the ear listens for the tune while the hand is 
playing. This discrimination of a particular note in the chord 
should not figure in stage (3) of the practice; there the notes 
should all have equal weight, so that the bass or the treble 
element may not sound out stridently to the extinction of the 
other. Personally, I have always to press more on the inner side 
of my hands to get the treble element stronger, and the bass 
subdued on the one hand, and the tap on the other. But that is a 
personal matter; the natural tendency of individuals in this 
matter differs no doubt. 

Then, in the last example appended, a fragment of the accom- 
paniment to ‘‘ Ave Maria”’, by Mendelssohn, there are two tunes 
or parts to be distinguished, one of which follows a little in retard 
of the other, and there is the theme of the bells in addition. This 
last does not require such a dead fall in this song as in “‘ Kinklang”’. 

The part for the left hand in “‘ Kinklang ”’ provides a very good 
exercise in groping for notes, and yet giving each and every one 
its due weight, and accent, and continuity. 

Sitting low at the piano, since the body is caused thereby to 
open up in order to get at the keys, might be an aid in thoraxic 
action if it did not tend to intensify the tappiness. It would also 
help when singing thoraxically at the instrument, but it is not 
advisable ever to perform these two actions simultaneously ; 
for it will now be obvious that activity of one section closes and 
inhibits the other, especially when they are not acting in unison. 
Simultaneous action simply develops the squealer and the tapper. 

A few minor hints for rendering the proper rhythmic action 
of the hand at the piano easy. From the very beginning grope 
for keys ; looking for keys when reading from the piece interferes 
with the rhythmic action. When groping from one key to another, 
or from one chord to another, especially with the left hand, and 
especially when there is some distance between the chords, feel 
the way by means of the black keys. It is necessary, of course, 
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to jump from one chord to another, but do not jump absolutely 
clear away from the intervening keys, but close enough to the 
black keys to be conscious of the way passed over, so as to 
know exactly, without pausing, where to come down. When the 
jump is made too clear, moreover, the tails of the notes are cut 
short ; there is nothing so common, or so unpleasing, as staccato. 
chord work from the left hand when it is not required by the piece. 
It is necessary, of course, for the groper to sit always at the 
same place—-exactly opposite the centre of the piano. 

Then it is very awkward if a player in the course of the playing 
forgets the number of sharps or of flats in use, especially in these 
latter days when the key (the level) often changes so frequently 
in a piece. One really wants to have this knowledge constantly 
under the eye. How could this be done? By drawing a very 
large, clear 2, or 3, or 4, as the case may be, down the margin 
of the page, or passage, on both sides—in blue ink, say, for the 
sharps and red ink for flats. The eye can see such large figures 
so placed without removing them from the text which they are 
following, and without pausing in the reading. The labour 
involved in making such “‘ improvement ”’ in the notation might 
be regarded as irksome, but when done it is a great relief of strain ; 
it saves endless fag. 

Again, if an accidental appears in a bar, and the note concerned 
recurs in the bar, draw with pen and ink the accidental against 
each of these recurring notes if the composer has not done so. This. 
preliminary also is felt to be irksome at the time, but it saves 
never-ending mental strain as long as the piece continues to be 
played. 

Again, it would be a great convenience if composers would not 
put in the bass clef, brief stretches for execution by the right 
hand, for the reason discussed at the end of Chapter III; and 
conversely. This may be a necessity sometimes, but it could 
often be avoided. 

And why brief stretches set in an octave below with dotted 
line overhead when the passage could very well be continued in 
the correct octave ? The object of this contrivance is presumably 
to facilitate the reading, but personally this is never found to be 
an aid to the reading, but just the reverse. It interrupts the 
automatic flow of thought. What happens personally is simply a 
sudden enforced halt while the mind translates the first note or 
chord of the dotted passage into the correct octave, and a similar 
halt for a translation backwards at the end of the stretch. 


CHAPTER XII 
Tue Turee Main Britisu “ AREAL” VARIETIES 


Between the Scotch (Lowland and Highland), the English 
(of the plains and the Welsh), and the Irish, there is a real 
difference of pose and movement. It is true that, speaking 
generally, the language is the same for all the sections, but every 
phrase of the common language has a different rhythm in 
these different areas, and almost every word of the common 
language a slightly different pronunciation and accentation. 
From these differences alone as evidenced in singing and especially 
in the speaking, the different poses can be determined with some 
precision. 

It is a degree of variation within the national limits, not the 
radical difference that distinguishes the British national from the 
French national on the one hand, and the German national on 
the other. If it were more, we would perhaps have difficulty in 
making ourselves intelligible to each other, even with the use of 
the identical words and phraseology. 

The difference can be gathered from a consideration of the 
areal songs in their rhythm as rendered by the native vorces in the 
native areas. Also from their treatment of one another’s songs. 
A Scotch person treats an English song somewhat as the average 
Englander treats the French songs ; and conversely, the English 
person sings Scottish songs with their own particular pose, and 
then it is no longer a Scottish song but an English song, as far as 
the song can be adapted to the Englisher’s own characteristic 
movement. As a matter of fact, if it cannot be said to become, in 
a sense, a caricature, yet it does not sound right—to one pair of 
Scottish ears, at any rate. 

And that is not intended to be a disparaging comment, but 
simply a repetition of the opinion that songs sound best when 
rendered by the pose for which they were intended. 

What is the English “areal” movement? The English 
characteristic movement cannot be so readily defined from 
consideration of the stable popular collections, as some move- 
ments can—the German, for example. And the styles differ more 
in English collections of different periods. The old collections 
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differ strikingly from the very recent. The fact is, English 
singing—or these song-collections at least—seem to follow 
fashions, sometimes foreign; which fashions seem, how- 
ever, to have some association with natural evolutionary 
action of the mechanism. Since the style changes, one 
seeks for an indication of the movement (biological) of the 
moment in the streets, or in the vocality that issues from windows, 
doors, etc., or that may be heard at occasional evening 
parties ; for it isin such places that we have the most spontaneous 
rendering of the fashion that is being set in the “ halls” at the 
moment. This street movement, though it is biologically 
mechanical in a sense, is not so much the most spontaneous 
movement of the mechanism, as the manner in which the 
mechanism can be most readily induced to imitate what is the 
fashion at the moment ; and that is not precisely the same thing. 
But it should be said that since the great majority of the “ hall” 
songs that are finding public approbation at the moment seem 
to be evolved by much the same action in the streets; and yet 
when one has the curiosity to look up these songs in the books, 
and finds that the movement of the various songs is in many 
cases very differently represented there, some of the songs being 
decidedly thoraxic and often vivacious, while others are most 
decidedly abdominal and often grave, and yet they are most of 
them being rendered in much the same style in the streets; one 
must conclude that this does represent something like the 
spontaneous areal movement of the moment. What is it ? 

But it will be better to take the collections in their order in 
time. Three different styles are clearly distinguishable: (1) 
in the old collections, (2) in the intermediate collections, and (3) 
in these most recent collections of ‘‘ the moment ’”’. It is the old 
collections perhaps that represent the truest natural areal 
manner. 

The songs of these older collections are mostly of the more 
imagal kind in the abdominal action; and with more equal 
(imagal) rises and falls in both thoraxic and abdominal action ; 
and all are simpler and more easy-going; and of the longer 
swing, tending frequently into the easy rollicking manner. 

Judging from these older songs, one might say that the English 
sing in a smoother, and easier, but a staider manner, than the 
“racing”? manner of many Highland and Irish songs. It 
resembles the French movement; but the English figure being 
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longer and more slender and slightly more curved, and the dual 
balance slightly more-central and more-imagal, action must be 
more difficult in the beginning, and when it does take place it is 
waist-action rather than breast-action, and more longitudinal. 
But the action, though not so transverse and bulbous as 
the French, is more so than the Scotch (Celtic); and the waist- 
section of sub. consequently opening in a greater degree with the 
predominant thoraxic section, is the factor that exercises the 
moderating influence, imparting the staider character to the 
rhythm; and the slightly more expanded and more decidedly 
thoraxic pose gives the greater smoothness and ease to the 
action. 

This same factor, however, is a cause perhaps why 
the pure-thoraxic pose might not so readily evolve 
naturally from waist-action; because, the abdominal-waist 
section, opening more in unison during the waist-level action 
of principal than in the Scotch (Celtic) movement, there can 
hardly be the same gradual collapse with evacuation upwards 
of this upper-abdominal section, which must take place first 
if the collapse with evacuation upwards of the basal section is to 
follow. The necessary degree of plugging-back of the basal 
section, therefore, will not take place so readily automatically, 
presumably, which is essential for the development of the pure- 
thoraxic pose, and the maintenance of the long-drawn-out top 
notes (if they are to be good-toned, loud notes), which is the most 
striking feature of the most recent “fashion”? of the moment 
as I write in this year, 1922, and which may possibly have been 
imported from abroad rather than being a perfectly natural 
national evolution. But that circumstance does not prevent 
especially the young untutored from trying. One cannot but 
admire the spontaneous courage and tenacity of the youthful 
metropolitan under the most insuperable difficulties in the pursuit 
of this particular purpose (or of any purpose for that matter). 
The more opposition experienced the more tenacious they 
become until the thing appears to become a kind of mono- 
mania. lHverything is sacrificed for the long-drawn-out top 
note, for a succession of long-drawn-out top notes; and these 
are usually got by the opening of the high section—the correct 
section—but without the degree of preliminary back-pressure 
of the basal section with evacuation upwards, that is necessary 
to cause the centre to bulb and act with the higher level. The 
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central section consequently, if not actually closed during the 
opening, is at least stretched and put out of action; ditto 
the basal section; when these sections should both be moving 
in the song-ascent, the one transversely forward, and the other 
transversely backward—rotating round each other, in other 
words. 

Then, when the fall or closing comes, since there has not been 
this mutual rotation in the one direction, there can obviously 
be no mutual rotation backwards. There is therefore no fall 
worth speaking of, and the notes of the fall are consequently 
scamped and toneless; and then there is immediately a turn 
upwards again, without adequate time at the bottom for the 
working of the solstice of both duals during which there 
cannot be sound. This whole performance suggests the poor 
old horse one occasionally sees in the outskirts of the metropolis, 
driven by some mad fool or knave of a driver. There are certain 
well-known steeps on the outskirts, on approaching which one 
expects and looks out for the inevitable black blotch stuck 
half-way up. The remainder of the hill is usually achieved by 
a series of staggering bursts now to the one side of the road 
with another long-drawn-out stop, then another burst to the 
other side of the road, with another stop, and so on to the top. 
There is no turning back with the noble and indefatigable 
driver. Just so it is with the indefatigable vocal effort of the 
moment. It is a succession of sometimes slow and apparently 
extremely difficult, sometimes rushed, upward progresses; 
always with the inevitable stabilizing top-note, and then the 
negligible fall and the rapid turn and off up again. And the most 
striking circumstance in the whole of this phenomenon is that 
it is not an inhuman driver that is sending them on in this 
breaking course at all, but the singer’s Own Will! The body left 
to its more natural action would probably make the necessary 
changes involuntarily. And the songs are not all intended for 
this treatment, but some in the song-books are most decidedly 
abdominal, and even decidedly minor songs, but yet there is 
this passion for this kind of action. And though the performers 
themselves I imagine are perfectly well aware that they are not 
rendering the songs properly, and that the results are not 
pleasing to others any more than to themselves, still they 
persist in the effort, in the hope that one day they will succeed 
in attaining their desire. And this perseverance is all to 
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the good, of course; but the feat can never be accomplished 
in that way. In fact, what the phenomenon really signifies is 
that the instrument is not only approaching the paralytic 
distended condition, but that it is actually being harried and 
driven by that divine thing, the Human Will, towards this 
baleful goal. Whereas, the will ought ever to act against the 
involuntary tendency towards a hitch. There is natural 
precipitancy of the basic movement at certain stretches of the 
cycle, and it is the precipitate stretches that we tend to 
voluntarily intensify. But the machine does not seem to be 
perfect in its structure and working principle. Action must 
be taken by the will at these times against the natural evolution. 
But even left to itself the machine might right itself 
mechanically, and the “‘ribbon”’ begin to move back of itself; 
but backed by the human will—never! The ribbon, though at 
its limit in this direction, will be pulled and pulled, until it 
breaks. That all arises out of our ignorance of the simplest 
fundamental facts of the structure, and that this applies to 
many men as well as to women is evidenced by the manner of 
singing, and blowing brass instruments in the streets. It is 
curious that those types even who have a natural bias to 
abdominal action should always be tending in a direction that is 
less natural to their constitution. It is due, of course, to the 
terrestrial locomotive action, which is always headward, and 
becomes more so the greater the speed. 

But in the sopranos of the more slender high-pitched type, this 
action that is evolving in the metropolis at the moment in pursuit 
of the ‘‘ fashion ”’, actually evolves involuntarily in the course of 
vocal exercise; showing that it is an involuntary, natural 
evolution in some cases, and due to the air-actions and a bad 
pose. I know this from my own case, for this is how my own 
indefatigable efforts always developed, by a “sharpening ”’ 
process, into a succession of upward barbed arrows, each arrow 
ending in the drawn-out squeal at the top, then a strangled 
fall with no pause at the bottom, and off again. But this tendency 
must be in a degree a national or a metropolitan tendency. For, 
overhearing a small metropolitan, who, overhearing me was 
endeavouring to emulate my attempts to get at the falls of 
some German songs ; I smiled, saying to myself: “sure you will 
never get it that way if you try till Domesday! I know exactly 
the mistake you make each time. If you are a very good girl, and 
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do all that I want you to do in the meantime, promptly, and 
without excuses, I shall present you with a copy,of this book 
when, and if I ever, get it published. And then—I wonder if 
you will read it.” 

But I had reckoned without remembering that it was not a 
Scot whose fate I was anticipating, but a cute if stubborn little 
Londoner, with some cosmopolitan experience, who had the sense, 
or rather the imitative experience, to know that she had an 
instrument that is capable of any movement that any other 
instrument has ever been observed to make, however strange 
and unusual. Whereas at home in the North we have limited 
ideas of the capacity of our instrument. At home in the North 
we attend stray concerts and hear fine performances, but when we 
come home again it’s “ the psalms ” and the ‘“‘ Aul’ Scotch Sangs 
fur uz’, these being deemed to be the exclusive work for which 
our particular mechanism has been nailed together. 

But this child was superhuman in her dogged determination 
to get these falls. But, then, she had an affection for the top 
notes, which she seized and drew out to unnatural lengths 
anyway and everyway as they popped up. And these could not 
be sacrificed, the downdips must be worked in with these, not 
substituted for them. But each long-drawn-out high note of 
course leaves the body more or less stably in the open formation, 
if this attic work can really be regarded as an opening of the body. 
So how to compass the falls after these forced stabilizing openings 
was a problem that never ceased to present itself, and never 
ceased to fail to receive a satisfactory solution. But, neverthe- 
less, she tried and tried and tried again, for months and years 
it seemed, to hang on to the top notes, and at the same time 
induce the falls to follow with the same prolonged resonance 
at the bottom as well. She may or may not have realized that the 
long-drawn-out top note never figured in the original she was 
endeavouring to imitate, but the probability is that she did, but 
that being British, and metropolitan, and top of the world as it 
were, she was amply persuaded of the excellence of her own points 
and of the necessity of retaining them at all costs, and improving 
as it were the original that she was in process of imitating. 

At last, however, she realized the hopelessness of it, and made 
up her mind to try the more exact imitation of the model. She 
began making obvious efforts to speed up and round off tops, 
rather than make them mere upward stabilizing sweeps. That was 
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one step forward, but it was not all that was necessary. She still 
refused to budge from the topmost story. That she could not 
yet bring herself to sacrifice. For another long spell of weeks and 
months she worked at the speeding up of top rounds by the 
attic, and then falling with as much momentum as she could 
muster down to the basement somewhere for the bottom rounds. 
But no amount of coaxing will ever induce the topmost story 
to quite overcome its natural tendency to remain open after a 
top note, which has caused the lower thorax to close. So that 
the fall could never be got to come off. Finally she made up her 
mind to sacrifice even tone, and made at last a fairly correct 
abdominal oscillation for both top and bottom rounds. It was a 
poor affair, of course ; all misused things, after a long period of 
oppression, make a most miserable first appearance when they 
first see the light. And utterly lacking in style! She tried it a 
few times, and then gave it up for evermore, and I suppose she 
is still squealing to this day—unless the machine has broken in 
the meantime. And I tremble to think how very long and slender 
she will be now! 

Now, the only species of song that can be rendered somewhat in 
the way desired by this girl is the song for the very transverse 
or least oblique movement, of the waist-section thoraxic or 
abdominal (especially the abdominal), which has equal powers of 
opening and closing. A good example of such a song is “ O, to 
be in England” (see Illustration No. 29), which is a waist- 
abdominal or upper contralto or upper baritone song, British. 
It is a Spring song, and properly speaking Spring songs are 
expansive songs, and therefore their most proper action would 
rather be thoraxic, but this song sounds best rendered 
abdominally, since there is a certain tone of regret in it which 
renders its abdominal treatment appropriate. 

I understood her case; it was my own case. This girl was a 
racer, and a squealer. There is a certain resemblance between 
the Highlander and the metropolitan. It is extremely difficult 
for this type to adopt the staider manner, and yet they are 
always aiming towards it by the natural salutary law. I had 
experienced difficulty myself, and had made no progress at all 
until I came under the German influence; and this German 
manner I had thought was really the staid manner. It is, indeed, 
but it is not the central manner, British. This central very 
transverse British action had almost escaped my notice as being 
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a distinct class of movement, British. I had completed my theory 
as I thought without it. It was breast and mid-abdominal action 
alternately, I considered, and there is a certain completeness 
about that. 

But, having a bit of the canny Scot about me, I took the 
precaution before finally nailing it down in the printing-press 
to go out and take a last all-round survey. In other words I 
visited the great halls, and I am glad I did not go there first, or 
I might have had the fate that I had anticipated for this girl. 
But I ought to have gone sooner, for after all they get at the 
great halls what the great mass of the people consider best, and 
what great crowds are interested in must have some point. 
It was mortifying, however, at this stage to encounter something 
that I could not imitate—could not understand. Was I about to 
see my whole structure of theory, the labour of many years, 
crumble to dust and ashes at the last moment? Oh, no, I was 
quite sure that other was right. But was it indeed complete? 
That was impossible; it must be expanded to admit this 
additional fragment. And a little experimenting at this stage 
was all that was necessary to evolve the central movement from 
the German abdominal. I personally regard this central style 
as superb, simply, I suppose, because it is not my own natural 
style, and rather uncommon in Britain. This was the proper 
course for this girl, and for all slender high-pitched types, if they 
are to excel even in their own speciality. They must fall right 
back to the opposite—the abdominal—the pure-abdominal— 
downward, German style; and then work from that back to the 
central, and then the thoraxic proper would evolve correctly, 
and much more effectively than without this fall-back to the 
abdominal proper. 

It is a mania, but it is a mania that does not have its origin 
in the streets, but in the great halls. But the great singer is an 
“acrobat”, who, it is assumed, has undergone “imitative” 
training at least in the proper handling of the instrument 
in the simple fundamentals, before combining these into 
acrobatics. The untutored have not had such opportunities. 
The untutored have been required to sing songs in the elementary 
schools; songs of all kinds indiscriminately suitable for all 
constitutions. But the elementary school pupil has not been 
instructed to fit particular song-movements to particular body 
movements, and since pupils do widely vary in constitution, each 
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constitution proceeds to reel off each and every song with the 
section it uses constitutionally. Such vocal training is worse 
than no training at all. 

Then, when the elementary pupil has completed its elementary 
education, it goes out to the great halls to get the finish from the 
supreme teachers, the acrobats; who contrive to introduce an 
acrobatic feature into every, simplest, song. The pupilimmediately 
develops acrobatics on the style most prevalent there; and never 
looks back from that first day of freedom when it found itself on 
a level with the great acrobats. And so it comes about that we 
have in the community, 999, say, floundering futilely along, 
endeavouring vainly to perform acrobatic feats ; while and because 
1 per 1,000 can and do perform feats with grace! The imitative 
tendency of our being is a disastrous feature in such event. 
But since it 7s, and remains an unavoidable fundamental feature 
of our being, then it must be taken into consideration. 

Even graceful acrobacy in one speciality alone is not a desirable 
thing. The successful acrobat does not attain to the position 
without often paying dearly for it. They get their bodies for the 
moment, but they lose their immortal souls. With the too-persistent 
specialist the machine must be just as certainly broken as by 
their unsuccessful imitators. The machine is not designed for 
exclusive, specialized, purposes. The successful acrobat is 
frequently a specialist of the most extreme type. It is a supremely 
high soprano, or tenor, that is the popular “ paying ” thing. Less 
frequently it is an extremely low contralto or bass ; or some other 
speciality in the extreme. Now, that persistent narrow 
specializing must end by breaking, or dislocating, or congesting 
the instrument needs no further proof, I hope; though the process 
being gradual in most cases, may not be noted or understood for 
what it is. 

The passion for the supreme thoraxic with the final paralytic 
stabilization in the open formation, may be said to represent the 
tendency of the moment, especially in the metropolis. But the 
tendency in a great cosmopolitan metropolis if more strenuous 
is never so permanently in one manner as in more purely national 
or “areal” regions. And especially in the metropolis of the 
British, with their rather loosely-jointed frames, and the con- 
sequent various alternative possibilities, it is fashion that 
guides. But fashion changes; and in imitative London a change 
of fashion would be promptly imitated. 
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If the present fashion represents an imitation of the French 
or other Latin thoraxic, then the fashion that preceded was in the 
diametrically-opposite direction, if we are to judge from the 
intermediate collections—those that preceded the present day 
style. See the well-known songs illustrating Chapter V. “ She 
wandered down the mountain-side,” and “ Drifting’’, and “O, to 
be in England”. If these did not bear the names of English or 
American composers they might readily be taken for German 
songs, consisting as they do chiefly of falls, precipitate, and deep, 
and prolonged at the bottom in the German manner, and pitch- 
ranges always trending downwards in the first and last parts, 
with up-trend in the middle. That is not an English characteristic 
of the present moment, nor in the collections prior to these, nor 
perhaps is it really constitutional at any time in England. It is 
probably a fashion taken from the German. We do not hear 
this type of song in the streets, and if we did it would not be 
executed in the proper abdominal downward manner, but in the 
imagal manner, and probably too much headward if really sung 
abdominally at all; to judge from the way carols are sung at 
Christmas-time. Some of these carols represent the most 
characteristic national German movement, and were imported 
into this country long ago, but still they appear perennially at 
Christmas-time. 

The fact of the matter is, the British—the metropolitan 
especially—at the present moment seem to be unable to make the 
proper posing for abdominal songs. They seem at the moment 
to have got hitched up in a nasty high-thoraxic stage, but without 
the proper deviation into the pure-thoraxic form at the breast 
stage, without which good sound cannot be got at this level. 
In fact, they do not understand anything about poses and trans- 
posings at all; or they would know that it is a dangerous and 
unhealthy condition, and that it is time “the ribbon turned 
back”. The hitch can be removed quite easily, but not without 
an intelligent knowledge of the simple facts of the structure, and 
of the whole complete cycle of movements. 

Now, of the Scotch variation. I can only judge of Scottish 
songs from the old collections, and from the recollection of the 
personal experiences of my own childhood and youth. There seem 
to be no recent collections of Scotch songs. They do not seem to 
seriously set themselves to write poems, or to compose songs, in 
these latter days in Scotland. 
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There is not a great difference observable between the Sunday 
and week-day manners of the English ; but the Scot, one thinks 
sometimes, especially in the more mixed Celtic-Teutonic areas, 
has two distinct personalities. They go to the kirk on the Sabbath, 
and sing with great fervour the staidest airs to be heard in these 
Islands, many of which being strongly suggestive of the national 
German airs, this phase of the character no doubt represents 
the more Teutonic or Northern element in the constitution, which 
is typified most strongly in the plains. But then the Scots go 
home, and divesting themselves of this very sober mood, they 
proceed to the opposite extreme—especially on the other 
“holidays ”—and jump and shout to old rebellious Jacobite 
sentiments among other things (and yet the Government do not 
take action). This latter, of course, is the more Highland, Celtic, 
contribution. 

And to take this latter, “ holiday,” type first, these sentiments 
are set to tunes that are very curious. Being extremely expansive 
and headward and stabilizing—almost a succession of upward 
barbed arrows in many cases—yet being very low-pitched, the 
Openings can only be rendered by abdominal action. It is 
therefore very difficult action, and the expansion finds difficulty 
in realizing—it tends to be a mere stretch headwards, giving 
shrill sound. “Wha wadna fecht farr Chaerle”’ (No. 52), is 
typical of this movement, which, however, will be better under- 
stood from a consideration of one of the same type that follows, 
“Genn a badhe meet a badhe,” which is well known and a 
favourite in London for some reason or other, and is frequently 
heard sung by English singers. But by the English singer it is 
rendered thoraxically in the ordinary English style, and then 
runs smoothly and more easily. But rendered in this manner it 
is really an Anglicized song, and does not sound so pleasing as 
when rendered in the proper Scotch manner, simply because 
the song is not designed for this treatment. 

This type of song, since they are so low pitch-ranged, cannot 
be rendered by the breast, but should be rendered abdominally 
by the highest section, and not in the smooth-flowing English 
style, but in the Scotch manner. In this manner it is a series of 
jerks, or send-ofls, that is required, almost on every counting 
note because of the natural resistance offered to the action ; 
and yet the result is not unpleasing, but on the contrary very 
pleasing, in Scottish ears, when properly rendered, with the 
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abdomen giving a proper round downwards before it turns 
upwards. But it is very acrobatic work, and the study of these 
Scottish songs, in my opinion, should come last, not first—even 
for natives, of the high-strung type. 

This song, ““Genn a badhe meet a badhe,” is really one of the 
lightest, gayest, most roguish songs, in sentiment, and for a 
woman ; but sung by a Scotch untutored assembly—the Lowland 
village school, for example, that I attended as a child—it sounded 
almost like a dirge because of the natural resistance to this 
particular notal arrangement by the abdominal waist section. 
That was not the fault of the singers, or the teacher. It would be 
difficult to render this song in any other way because of the low 
pitch-range—all except the top note of each oscillation, which is 
very high. But the top note should, nevertheless, be taken 
promptly, and it calls for a quick sending-off stabilizing effort 
in order to take it promptly. But a top note rendered in this 
manner always disinclines to a fall by any section whatever, 
yet the song is sprightly, and the fall should be prompt to 
be in readiness for the next sprightly rise. And the fall can be no 
sham, but must on the contrary be very long, because of the 
lowness of the pitch of the beginning of the next rise, this 
absolutely demands a good silent fall. (As a matter of fact, it is 
the sub. that must fall, when we come to the actual execution of 
the song in the proper manner.) In short, the rhythm set is more 
suitable for the topmost section of the thorax, but the pitch-range, 
all except the top note, is for the upper-abdominal section. 
According to the notal run, the song should go somewhat like 
“ Tnspirez-moi”’, but how ridiculous that would sound in 
Scottish ears. 

There are many Scottish women of the more Highland type, 
however (and also many Celtic men), who would render this 
song (in solo) by the highest level of the thorax, and then it is 
a series of very rapid squeally upward barbed arrows. The upper- 
abdomen opens and closes slightly, then the upper thorax opens 
and closes slightly, and so on alternately for every song oscillation. 
For this reason this song should be avoided by beginners of the 
Celtic type especially, because it tends to develop the squealler ; 
but also of the more Teutonic type, since it is these who tend to 
render it in the dirge-like fashion. 

There are many songs of this type in the collections, but with 
the pitch-range usually such that they must be rendered 
abdominally, but not always with such a high top note. 
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The next example in my series (No. 54), ““ Uf em Bergli bin 
i g’saesse,” is a little German air, which finds place there because 
it has a resemblance to “‘ Genn a badhe”’. If the German pose 
were adopted for the rendering of “ Genn a badhe ”, it is this 
kind of thing that would tend rather to evolve, with the 
characteristic German features appearing ; it will be noted that 
there are down-curls at the tops. But it is a decidedly expansive 
movement; it is a Swiss dialect; therefore, a mountaineering 
type presumably. But “Genn a badhe” is decidedly two- 
rippled, and it is therefore properly a four-counter, and a single 
oscillation to the line as set out ; whereas “ Uf em Bergli”’ can 
be best rendered in the three-count, as set. Though sprightly, 
neither of these movements should be rendered too quickly. 
But they are difficult; they should not be tried too often at 
a time. 

Then No. 55, ‘“‘ Zéld leveles didfa,” another Central European 
song, but from another quarter (Hungarian), is obviously just the 
opposite of ‘‘Genn a badhe’’. If the language of the poem is a 
German dialect, it is unintelligible, but the song is, nevertheless, 
fundamentally German, in being a succession of falls and with 
pitch-ranges trending downwards. 

It is difficult at first to fall into the rhythm of this song. It 
should be hummed first with the head (but without the slightest 
strain) as a high-strung Scotch-Highland woman would tend to 
hum it. Then, when the rhythm is got, the body should be set 
to it; for, needless to say, these things that tend to be taken by 
the head never should be taken by the head; it would be a most 
head-splitting performance. 

The run of small notes at the beginning of the second and 
fourth lines, which are peculiar to Hungarian music, are not 
intended to be taken individually. These notes are simply given 
as guides; it is a chromatic feeler prior to the bulb of the first 
note, and there is much more colour in these slides up, or down, 
to the note than is indicated. They will evolve quite automatically 
if the guides are kept in thought. This is the kind of thing that can 
be given very well on the violin; and these Hungarian melodies 
sound beautiful on the violin. It should be the smooth, flowing 
violin manner, that should be imitated by the voice in their 
execution. 

Then, to return to the Scottish series, and to take the next 
example (No. 56). “‘ Come o’er the stream, Charlie” is smoother 
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action than “ Wha wadna fecht farr Chaerle’’, though it is still 
abdominal headward action. It is an approach to the English 
style, in which the lower thorax acts in unison rather than 
reversal with the base acting chief sub. part. The first 
passage, owing to its low pitch-range, must be rendered 
abdominally, but the rhythm of this first passage would 
do as well as the second passage, for breast action; and the 
language also is rather feminine, but it must be rendered 
abdominally because of the low pitch-range. 

The first part of “Come o’er the stream, Charlie”’, if it were 
higher-pitched, is not unlike “ The sun had gaen dun” (No. 31), 
if the latter were speeded up. And, on the other hand, it is 
not unlike the «intermediate passage of “O, whistle” (14). 
And that leads up to the similar but more transverse action of 
the first passage of the Irish song, “‘ Believe me” (No. 57), 
which latter, however, has something like a three-rippled fall 
alternating very equally with the rises. It is the second (intermediate) 
passage of the Irish movement, “ Believe me,” that represents 
the stage where the tendency is to “‘ stabbing’’ ascents without 
the intervening falls ; and then there is the return to the action 
of the first passage. 

That is a frequent course with Irish songs, and also with these 
Celtic-Scottish songs. Not a rising trend of pitch-ranges, then a 
falling trend, finishing up with a rising trend again (or the reverse), 
as in many English, and French, and German songs. But it is 
a rising trend, then an advance—or, rather, attempted advance— 
by means of stabilizing ascents (in these preceding Scottish-Celtic 
specimens the first passage itself is a series of stabilizing ascents) ; 
then the fall back with a repetition of the first-passage action 
again. 

Thus, it will be realized that these Celtic movements, 
the Scottish especially, are a very difficult proposition ; beginning 
as they do with an upper-abdominal headward stabilizing move- 
ment, in which, not the base, but the lower thorax is the chief 
reversing section (relatively). That is difficult enough, but the 
advance to the thor-waist and similar action there is simply 
intensification of the strain of the previous passage. To say 
nothing of an advance to the breast level in the case of the 
intermediate passage of “Come o’er the stream, Charlie” 
(No. 56). 

It is these antagonistic facts of Scottish music that make it 
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difficult for a woman especially, of the high-strung Celtic type, 
but also for Celtic men possibly, to develop vocal music in 
Scotland. These are properly movements for the highest thoraxic 
section, yet they must be sung abdominally because of the low 
pitch-range, and this, again, is due to the peculiar Scottish pose, 
which is partly due, no doubt, to the areal conditions. 

Again, there is frequently a preponderance of the Teutonic 
element in the Lowland assemblies, which causes the action with 
these Celtic songs to be more downward than it should be. The 
songs presented indiscriminately in the elementary schools for 
treatment—at least, in the village where I went to school; and 
sung at popular assemblies—at least, at the assemblies I used to 
attend—were all of them light and gay, sober and sad, rendered 
in the abdominal more downward manner and consequently very 
slowly, and some songs rendered in this manner—the first two 
appended to this chapter, for example—would have caused only 
mirth to listeners of wider experience. But it is sufficient to 
glance over the well-known collections, to see from the low ranges 
together with the slowness of the “time” of the majority, that 
they can really only be rendered abdominally. Now, it is obvious 
that the high-strung form which tends instinctively to use the 
highest section, cannot move this highest section to such a pace, 
and pitch-range, and notal run. Such forms when required to 
join in such action “literally” sing dumb. They attempt the 
song, but it is the highest section that makes the attempt, and 
there is no resulting “ musical” movement, since this section 
cannot move to this rhythm, the result can only be a squeal. 
Whereas it will also be obvious on a test that they can and do 
readily respond to the downward action of the German simple 
songs when sung in the proper downward manner, and the 
mechanism is freed by such action from a kind of paralysis. 
And finds itself. There may and will, no doubt, be a return to the 
constitutional pose, but never to paralysis again. The instrument 
is then known, and understood, and can then be handled with 
intelligence, 

The obvious rule of procedure for the rendering of such songs 
whose notal-runs and pitch-ranges are apparently so opposed 
to the principle of the mechanism, and so difficult to take, is to 
follow the fundamental principle of the instrument, and let 
the notal-runs take care of themselves. These fundamental 
principles are: (a) the intermediate passage must not only be 
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alternating, but truly minor, action (or major, as the case may 
be); and (6) the fundamental song-oscillation is an oscillation 
of the spine—in one direction with the song-rise and in the other 
with the song-fall. That disposes of all difficulty when the count 
is incorrectly given in the piece. For example, the second half 
of the line of “ Come o’er the stream, Charlie ” (No. 56), though 
it appears to be a continuation of the opening, should be treated 
as the fall as far as the spine is concerned. Consequently the count 
of this song should properly be six, as in “ The sun had gaen 
dun ” (No. 31). Again, the line of “ O, whistle ” represents one 
oscillation of the spine and its count is therefore correct. But 
“ Believe me” is a twelve-counter, and the notes cf that song, 
consequently, follow each other more rapidly than in these 
Scotch songs. No. 56 will not work on the 12-count like 57. 

“QO, whistle ” is one of the few Scotch songs that is set in proper 
pitch-range, and notal-run for breast action, and which runs 
very regularly, in its first passage, in a swing that suggests the 
terrestrial gallop. This evolves, in the intermediate passage, 
into the more transverse action, which is more rapid and 
communal, but not the gallop. It is one-winged, and there is only 
one oscillation to a send-off, not an oscillation and a half, but it is 
a three-rippled oscillation, which resembles the first part of 
“ Believe me”. In the latter, however, there is a three-ripple 
fall alternating with the rise. This is, of course, the usual 
action of intermediate passages, but, nevertheless, this 
development in the intermediate part of the Scotch song 
suggests that, if the transposition for the intermediate 
passage had been deflected sufficiently transversely and 
bulbously with the basal terminal of the spine moving sufficiently 
backwards simultaneously, then it would have been the first 
action of “ Believe me” that might have followed, with falls 
alternating very equal with the rises. In other words the Scotch 
body develops into something like the normal Irish form with the 
action of the first passage of “ O, whistle ”’. 

These special vocal details aid in the discrimination of the 
Irish Celt from the Scottish Celt racially or arealy. This difference 
vocally might be characterized as a difference that might arise 
from climatic or other areal differences acting on individuals of 
absolutely the same original type. It is understood that these 
two outlying sections were at the dawn of British history 
somewhat precipitately driven into those respective separated 
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outlying areas, from the same original more civilized and 
populous areas adjoining the continent—more urban areas 
possibly. Which latter, by the way, always seem to tend towards 
more longitudinal and headward action, whether thoraxic or 
abdominal; owing perhaps to the sedentary habits of town- 
dwellers, and also, and consequently, to the more persistent 
brain-action. The colder temperature might be deemed to be a 
factor that has converted the more thoraxic and headward action 
of the supposed original town-dweller, into the same, but 
abdominal, of the Scottish Highlander. But also the locomotive 
mode in mountainous or hilly districts would have the effect 
of making the action abdominal-headward. To that also might be 
attributed the greater length of the Scottish Highlander com- 
pared with the town-dweller. 

Then the more bulbous and transverse action of the Irish 
compared with the more longitudinal action of the supposed 
original town-dwelling ancestors might be attributed to the 
milder, more equable, climate; and the locomotive mode on 
more level ground; and the agrarian life, less sedentary, and 
with less persistent brain work. 

Then, to go a step further, the Irish action is an approximation 
to the French action. But there is a difference. The Irish action, 
though more transverse and bulbous than the English action, is 
still the dual action. That means that there is a part at the 
“equator” in the instrument still slightly collapsed. For the 
Trish rhythm to pass into the French rhythm this part of the 
anatomy would have to come quite out until it rounded itself 
more with the rest of the bulb, the basal terminal of the spine 
moving back more meanwhile. The rhythm of the oscillation 
would then have the more rounded flow of the French song- 
oscillation, the ripples rather disappearing. 

With the Irish it is “ fillum”—not “ film” as with the 
Scotch (and the English). That is to say, the action being more 
transverse and bulbous, the waist-abdomen can take air, and 
there is consequently a down-curl at the top. But, on the other 
hand, vis-d-vis the French, the Irish, while taking a word such as 
the French “ Jean’’, like the French, would mouth-close the 
“n” though slightly nasalizing it. Thus, all the peculiarities of 
the Irish brogue are explained by this habit of beginning a 
syllable like the French, but ending it with a more decided head- 
ward twist like the Scotch Celt. For example, with the Irish 
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an initial consonant in the written syllable frequently becomes 
one of a diphthongal pair in the speaking by the addition of “y”. 
This is due to the sudden wptwist to the initial downward move- 
ment. Then the slight nasalization of the end-consonant is due 
to the same two causes. 

Further development might possibly lead the Irish into the 
actual French formation, whereas further development of the 
English metropolitan might not. In fact, at the present moment 
the latter seem as if they had gone far past the French turning, 
it being continuous elongation with the metropolitan, rather than 
a deflection towards the transverse more bulbous action, and 
with a part in the centre strained and out of action. There is 
something like a terrestrial gallop, similar to that of “ O, whistle”’, 
reflected in some English songs, such as “ When you come down 
the vale, lad ’’, but these do not usually tend to progress like the 
Scottish-Celtic gallops, except in the pursuit of the fashion 
arbitrarily towards greater elongation. 

But even in the abdominal movement proper which is 
exemplified in such songs as “‘ Mary o’ Argyle” and also in “‘ Why 
weep ye by the tide, lady ? ”’ (Illustration No. 58), the Scottish 
action tends to work headward. These are all tenor songs ; 
even this ““ Why weep ye by the tide ? ” which is a succession of 
falls, is a tenor song, that is to say, suitable for a thoraxically 
disposed man, or a man that sings best thoraxically, and tends to 
sing thoraxically (but it can be sung quite nicely by women). 
But it is a song for abdominal treatment, because itis the bottoms 
of the falls decidedly that are rallentando, and it is the proper 
abdominal movement. Being very high-pitched for an abdominal 
song, it is the highest section that acts, and much auxiliary aid 
must be exacted from a considerable stretch of the thorax at 
the tops. That is what gives the thoraxic tone at the heights, 
but such auxiliary aid from that direction always tends to turn 
the oscillation too much headward, but such tendency should be 
resisted by the simultaneous pull obliquely downwards and 
outwards of the lowest section of the abdomen. Failing that, the 
thorax arrogates the movement to itself at these high rounds, 
and this is the usual cause of the failure of the untutored tenors. 
Then, this song has a certain resemblance to the German national 
type in its falls, but it is not executed in the German manner, 
but the more imagal manner. That is to say, the basal section 
acts with the rest of the abdomen on the side of principal. The 
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base therefore closes auxiliarily in falls—it does not open as in the 
German-like falls. This song, therefore, belongs to the same 
general style as the other Scottish songs, Celtic, and has a certain 
tendency to the headward advance, which becomes so marked in 
the opposite, expansive, stabilizing movements such as “ Wha 
wadna fecht farr Chaerle”’, where the pace, if left to itself, would 
grow more and more rapid with the pitch-range sharpening more 
and more. 

These Celtic songs remind one of some Hungarian songs, such 
as Dvorak’s melody set to the poem “ Donald came across the 
mountain’. You may think you are jumping sky-high with every 
one of the oscillations of some of these Celtic Highland and 
Hungarian melodies, but it is all a fraud. The action advances 
more and more upwards, with the body getting more and more 
closed, and the pace more fast and furious, and the sound more 
shrieks and shrills, reminding you of nothing so much as a dance 
of witches and warlocks; but riding on broomsticks, alas! But 
there is an intoxication about them, and you feel that they are 
intensely beautiful, and you have an insane desire to go on singing 
them. But you had better not. For if you do not actually go 
insane you will probably suffer from all sorts of unpleasant 
feelings afterwards in the head, which might become chronic. 
Great care should be taken in singing such songs, only to sing 
them a very few times at a time, and to keep the body 
co-operating properly and the pace steady. (Similar comment 
applies to some very slow seductive German music.) 

To make this Scottish-Celtic section complete, the regularly 
alternating songs of Chapter 6 should be included. It will now 
be perceived that these regularly alternating types represent the 
starting-off of the Scottish movements, which, when intensified 
and speeded-up, develop into these thoraxic, or abdominal 
stabilizing movements that have been discussed in this chapter, 
which are still three-tugged. The first passage of ‘0’ a’ the 
aerts the wann can blah”, for example, speeded-up, becomes 
very like the first passage of ‘ Wha wadna fecht farr Chaerle’’. 
But the latter has three abdominal oscillations, and then in the 
fourth, aid only is taken from the thorax. Whereas in “ 0’ a’ 
the aerts”, the action is actually transferred to the other com- 
partment, and regularly, every second oscillation. 

Thus, we have the antithesis that Scotland—the more Celtic 
Scotland—though acting very expansively (dorsally), usually in 
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a succession of very headward stabilizing ascents, yet is really 
an abdominal land, for women as well as men. Hence the 
great difficulty with the development of the vocal ‘ music ”’, 
especially with women. 

Treland, on the other hand, is a predominantly thoraxic land 
of the more bulbous type. The inimitable and perennial 
“horizontal ”’ Irish smile, of male as well as female, is con- 
vincing evidence of that fact. There, everything must be on the 
feminine model. How often do we hear of a beautiful Irish tenor, 
seldom of an Irish bass. The songs in the Irish collections are 
mostly thoraxic and high-pitched. Compare a collection with the 
Scottish and the difference is apparent at once. The French are 
also tenors and baritones. At least, if there are any basses in 
France, few songs are provided for the miserable minority in the 
national collections. 

Now, where do the Welsh come in? I cannot speak of the 
Welsh singing, in their own area, or in mass anywhere ; but they 
are usually classed with the Scottish-Highlander and the Irish 
as representing a very uniform Celtic or Gaelic or Gallic language 
form, in common with the French. In some points of appearance, 
as well as rhythm, the Welsh and the Irish do appear to 
approximate more closely to each other than the Scottish High- 
lander to either; but the very uniform dark eyes suggest a 
Southern origin. They may therefore represent a_ closer 
approximation to the Irish, than the Scottish Highlander, but 
it would be a meeting of opposite currents. If one may judge 
from the written national songs, the Welsh rhythm seems to 
approximate more closely to the smooth rounded French 
rhythm, than that of any other section of these Islands. ‘“ Men 
of Harlech” is presumably a typical Welsh song. It is a 
masculine, since it is a warlike song, and it can be rendered best 
abdominally, but it is rather expansive action, and the pace is 
smarter and smoother and rounder and more one-winged than 
the ordinary English style, somewhat after the style of the French 
warlike song ‘‘ La Marseillaise ’ (see No. 61) ; whereas even the 
most pathetic of the Irish songs, as “‘ The wearin’ o’ the green ”’, 
have the three or six “counting” peculiar to the more dual 
and more longitudinal action. 

These two “marching” movements, “Men of Harlech” 
(No. 60) and “ Allons, enfants de la patrie ” (No. 61), seem at the 
first glance to have nothing in common, but if the pose that gets 
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the Welsh song is more dualized, as it were, it is something like 
the ‘“ Marseillaise ” action that tends to evolve. But the Welsh, 
in appearance, do not suggest the French type so much as the 
type represented in the pictorial illustration, which formed 
the frontispiece to a pair of little Hungarian airs which I have 
included among my examples (Nos. 62 and 63). The first, 
however, which is a marching song, is not at all the familiar easy 
Welsh rhythm. This is jerky, and mono-pitchal, and short- 
ranged. This rhythm requires the pose represented by the figure 
of the aristocrat in the picture—decidedly expanded, and with 
“Roman” outline, not of nose alone, but of all the features ; 
more Roman indeed than the Romans themselves. But it is not 
a bulbous figure, slender rather ; and more abdominally posed, 
to judge from the music. The music goes in little jerks, as in the 
other Hungarian specimen given (No. 55). But the other was very 
high, and not so mono-pitchal ; whereas this is very low. And 
the idea that this is characteristic of a different area of Hungary, 
or of a different racial species, is borne out by the style of the 
accompanying specimen (No. 63), which is a love-ditty, but it is 
obviously a twin to this. This last is a very melancholy affair. 
The little woman in the background with some tow on a stick in 
her hand, and who is the subject of the interesting discussion, 
recalls to my recollection not so much any Welsh face I have 
seen, as that of a certain native of the village in which I was 
born, one of whose ancestors I understood came to Scotland by 
way of the Spanish Armada. I have also seen faces and figures 
like this in pictures illustrating “Latin” South America. 
However that may be; whether the Welsh are descended from 
some Hungarian, or Roman, or Spanish type, or whether they are, 
indeed, aborigines of Great Britain; at any rate, their rhythm 
at the present day seems more akin to that of the French, or 
perhaps it is the Spanish, than to this Central European type. 
I have unfortunately no idea of the Spanish rhythm. This 
Hungarian rhythm, in fact, has some resemblance or contrast 
to the Scottish song “ Wha wadna fecht farr Chaerle ?” 

The Irish may therefore be held to be closer akin con- 
stitutionally to the British generally, and the Welsh to the French, 
though the reverse is sometimes esteemed to be the fact. Judging 
from the vocal, a climaxic change separates the Irish from the 
French, whereas merely a change within the national limits 
separates them from the rest of the British Isles. 
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It is the Welsh, therefore, that possibly are the type that will 
most easily transpose into the French form, just as the Scot (or 
the East Englander) is the type that, presumably, transposes 
most easily into the German. And not the more Teutonic Scot 
alone, but also the Highland or Celtic Scot; and it is the last- 
mentioned that draw the greatest benefit, because the main 
obstruction vocal of the Highlander is the high-strung pose with 
the ventral curvature. Imitation of the more expanded downward 
vocal manner corrects this defect at once, and almost 
automatically, and this applies specially to women, who cannot 
act at all on the Scottish abdominal model. But it applies also 
to men. See the action of these specimens appended, especially 
“Wha wadna fecht farr Chaerle”’, which is a man’s song, but 
which is headward, longitudinal, and stabilizing action, tending 
always to be far too much in these directions. 

The English are intermediate. But all areas of the British 
Isles belong to the same general centrally-balanced category. 
And to account for this common national trait which distinguishes 
them from the French and German one can only suggest the 
intermediate climate with greater alternations of heat and cold, or 
the moisture of the area, or the intermixture of races of the two 
more extreme types. This common national pose is no doubt 
partly maintained by the common language, and common 
national life under the same government. These factors would 
help to break down the various racial poses that we must suppose 
to have existed in all those various immigrants—Romans, 
Danes, Saxons, Normans, etc. 

Reference should be made to the more Teutonic mode to be 
found in Scotland ; but for this it would be better to go to the east 
side—or the east side of England it is, that we find the closest 
approximation to the German manner and the clearest 
enunciation to be found in Britain, from all classes, in the spoken 
language at least. But something like the German mode is also 
to be found in the south-west of Scotland in the Sabbath action. 

“All people that on earth do dwell,” (No. 64), is a well- 
known Scottish Sabbath air, which it will be convenient to take 
as an example. As will be observed it has been taken from an 
ancient German psalter, but by the ordinary Scotch “ areal” 
assembly of the Lowland west it would be rendered in the 
ordinary “areal” way, by the abdominal waist section, under 
the ordinary Scotch pose of the west, and the action imagal. 
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As I seem to recall the rendering of this very familiar air by the 
village congregation in my youth, the last three notes of each 
line as set down on the paper were about twice as prolonged in 
sound as they are represented in the piece. That is because these 
lines represent an oscillation and a half; and the action employed 
was imagal, and down-pressure was applied in the fall-half of the 
first oscillation to the whole of the abdomen with the thoraxic 
waist reversing as sub. This action has the same effect as down- 
pressure on the breast in falls in thoraxic imagal action—it breaks 
the next rise of the predominant section. I would not sing this 
psalm in that way now that I know better, but with the mid- 
abdominal pose if with waist aid, and with no down-pressure 
during the song-falls, but also without voliteonal, holding open 
of principal. The abdominal section, unlike the chest, will remain 
open of its own accord, if the basal section is very slightly out- 
pulled about the middle of the song-fall, during which it is the 
sub. (thor-waist) that will collapse. The purpose of the very slight 
_ outpull to base at the middle of the song-fall is not so much to 
close principal as to prevent the sub. proper (thor-waist) from 
coming out, as it is apt to do with a Britisher, and so causing the 
collapse of principal. Then after the song-fall, without the slightest 
hesitation, take the first of the three of the rebound notes by 
principal alone, then call in the opening aid of the basal section for 
the other two. In these non-progressive songs the action has to 
be regulated by judicious attention to, and manipulation of, the 
sub. sections on both sides of principal. 

If this procedure is followed the movement will work out 
without strain; and this is the manner of the composer 
presumably, for the time actually set in the piece for the last 
three notes then comes correctly with only a slight rallentanding, 
which is chiefly on the last note instead of on the first, as is 
frequently the case by the wrong method referred to. 

“All people that on earth do dwell” therefore forms a good 
illustration of how German airs are Scotticized, or adapted to 
the different “areal” constitution. The difficulty and strain 
experienced in these adaptations is proof that such treatment is 
wrong. 

It also induces wrong air action. For the difficulty with the 
rising end of these lines (as set out on the page in this book), 
which represents the rebounding half-oscillation, which should 
not require air or even an interval in time, would occasionally 
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be overcome by me, personally, if I recollect rightly, by taking 
air before “do”, alittle way up the second (rebound) steep. But 
this makes a ridiculous pause in the sentiment, and does not 
give appreciable aid to the movement, but just the reverse, some- 
times causing strangulation. 

The expansive oscillation and a half is not so common in church 
music as the single rise and fall. But even when it is a single 
rise and fall in the piece, the pace is so slow when singing in 
church that the oscillation of many psalms and hymns have 
frequently to undergo a break in the middle with some singers, 
which should be in the nature of a splitting into two ripples with 
or without air taken between, but the place for the split should 
be chosen judiciously to accord with the sentiment. See the 
hymn “ Lead, kindly light”, No. 65. With children it might 
even require an analysis into three ripples, without air unless 
absolutely necessary, and these ripples are frequently rendered 
alternately by the abdomen, then the thoraxic waist, then the 
abdomen again. But the thoraxic-waist ripple must, of course, 
represent auxiliary aid; that is to say, though the greatest force 
is given in this second ripple to the thoraxic-waist section, the 
abdominal-waist must open slightly and before the thoraxic- 
waist section. These remarks will be best understood at a personal 
test, because there is a natural basic initiative in the instrument. 
This is the common mode of rendering such music in Scotland, 
and also in churches in England ; but by the untutored it is made 
a real alternation, for in the thoraxic-waist ripple the thoraxic- 
waist section tends and is encouraged to open before the 
abdominal-waist section opening, thus causing strangulation 
instead of affording aid to the efforts of the predominant 
abdominal section, and the resulting sound is consequently 
rather squeaky and the tones of the alternate ripples too distinctly 
thoraxic and abdominal. 

These remarks apply oppositely to such slow church music, 
when it is thoraxic-waist action. 

“Lead, kindly light” is not, like ‘“‘ All people”, an oscillation 
and a half, therefore plugging-in of sub. is not necessary. It is 
a single rise and fall. It is the two poetic lines that unitedly 
form the single line as set out on the page of this book, that 
represent an oscillation and a half, as is so common in songs; 
but some air usually requires to be taken to act as a send-off 
between these two. But some singers would require to make the 
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first of the pairs of poetic lines three-rippled in thought, but 
should not make it too obvious to the listening ear. 


I have used the Continental spelling for dialectic words in 
the Scottish dialectic songs used as examples in this book. One 
can take such liberties with dialectic literature, when such action 
with the national literature, or even in one’s own compositions 
in the national form of the language, might be resented. 

This matter of the spelling, or the symbols used in the written 
word, is an important one ; for since every particular sound of the 
spoken word is produced by one particular body-action and no 
other, it should manifestly be a particular symbol in the written 
word that should correspond to the particular action, and to no 
other. And when it is various written languages that are the 
subject of investigation—not one alone—it becomes more and 
more a necessity to have the symbol a common international 
symbol as nearly as possible. 

And since the French and German symbol-systems—which 
correspond to each other very closely—have very uniformly 
one particular symbol for one particular sound, and the British 
system has not, but is very irregular indeed, there is no alternative 
but to use the continental letters in this experiment with these 
dialectic songs. 

Now, Scotch di-vowels are usually so very much telescoped 
in the speaking as to appear to be single vowels. Taking the 
dialectic name “‘ Jean ”’ for example—which I have spelt ‘‘ Djin ” 
in the song “ O’ a’ the aerts ”’, illustrating Chapter 6, and which 
is the Celtic-Scottish for the French “ Jéan” or the English 
“Jéan” or the Lowland Scottish ‘‘ Jo4n’’, or the German 
“Johann”, and other national or areal forms—when it is a 
Scottish person that is speaking one fails to detect the two 
vowels apart in this word ; and consequently one feels that the 
spelling to be phonetic should rather be two “ee’s” British (that is 
two “iis” French or German), or simply one would correspond 
better with the curtness of the Scotch rendering. 

This is not a philological treatise; but I must make a few 
tracings—on my own lines—for the sake of my argument here. 
This word presumably came from or by way of the French, to ° 
judge from its ordinary Scotch spelling (Jean); so it may be 
inferred that the sound has been altered by the different areal 
pose, but the French spelling has been retained. Now the 
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rendering of this word by the French corresponds with their own 
spelling “Jean”, and their own pose; and with them—at 
least under the assumed pure-thoraxic pose and action—“e” 
appears to be waist-thoraxic and “a” mid-thoraxic, and the 
action transverse, and the opening good and easy, and the two 
vowels, though blending, are heard distinctly, and the diphthong 
correspondingly prolonging in time. But the Scotch in their own 
area, and taking the word first from the spoken form, would work 
this French “ea” action towards their own more central 
abdominal action; and the result would be this sound spelt in 
the Scotch “ Jean”, but “ Djin” would be the correct French 
or, rather, Continental, spelling for this sound. But, though 
taken with the waist-abdominal section, this vowel “i” 
is really apexal-thoraxic action (auxiliary), and with a high- 
strung Scotch Celt, born and bred in the Highlands, it would be 
taken directly by the apex.-thoraxic section, with the centre 
meanwhile closing, and it would consequently be a very thin 
“i”, and the initial consonant would also be modified—thus, 
“Tjin”’. As it happens, luckily for the purposes of international 
alignment, the French “i” with their own action is also apex. 
thoraxic action. 

It may be objected here that vowels do not always get the same 
sound from the French. In the word “ vin”, for example, the 
“i” seems to get quite a different sound from the ordinary 
or “‘ standard ’”’ French sound, which latter resembles the British 
solfa vowel sound in “ mi” and “ti”. It gets a sound like the 
French “ e” (which resembles the British “ e ”’ as it is sounded in 
“her ”’) but slightly thinner. A personal test will convince, how- 
ever, that the “i” in “vin” is really the work of the apexal 
section ; but owing to the consonant that follows being central, 
and being produced by the bunging-wp of subordinate—or 
backwards, rather, in the more transverse direction of the French 
action—while principal is still expanding and lingering on the 
vowel in the characteristic French manner ; the “1” movement 
of the apexal thorax is deflected centre-wards, and the sound con- 
sequently “ deflected” towards the (French) “e” sound, but 
thinner. This fact comes out most clearly from the untutored, 
with some of whom the terminal consonant “n”’ and its influence 
tend to disappear altogether, and the “i” (and its prolongation 
in place of the “‘n”) have then the more ordinary standard 
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French “i” sound, as in the British solfa note, “mi.” Togoa 
step further, when another syllable beginning with a vowel follows, 
the ‘‘n” is transferred bodily to that syllable, by tutored and 
untutored alike, and its influénce goes with it, the “i” then 
sounding quite in the French standard manner (as in the British 
solfa notes “mi” and “ ti’’), as in “ vi-naigre ”’. 

A Briton, and especially a North Briton, has great difficulty 
at first with this French vowel sound “i”, tending to sound it 
upper-abdominally, when it is really upper-thoraxic, and just 
especially when it occurs in this innocent-looking misery of a 
word “ vin”, which, whatever it may be at home, is an everyday 
word in France with all classes. Aliens who may never have 
touched the thing before, are launched into “ vin” literally and 
“vin”? materially before they can say “ Jack Robinson”’, for 
there is no hitching in the smooth rapid working of the biological 
mechanism, French, at table, nor permitted for aliens. The only 
alternative for the timid alien novice who cannot suddenly seize 
this word and produce it elegantly when landing on these shores, 
is to refuse this thing described by these three letters, v i n; 
but if they do, they will get Seine water instead, compared with 
which French wine is teetotal. The difficulty in this particular 
case is due to the particular combination of letters in this word. 
“V” is abdominal—that is to say, it is a closure (of sub.) that 
initiates an opening of the upper-abdomen; “i” is an apex.- 
thoraxic opening; and “n” a waist-thoraxic end-closing. 
“V” is an initial closure (of base), that initiates an upper- or 
mid-abdominal opening (or vowel), but the vowel since it is “i” 
in this case must be taken by the apex.-thorax auailiarly. 

This apexal section seems to be the section for the German 
“i” also, but as the German action with the complete syllable is 
abdominal, downwards, and the ‘‘n” causes no deflection, 
there is no trouble with the “i”, which has always the standard 
Continental sound, and the “n” also has always the closed 
sound (as in the British). 

Other “ modifications ” that are encountered in the sound of 
the French “i”, and other vowels, will similarly be found to be 
due to the influence of other initial or end consonants. The 
mid-thoraxic French “a”, for example, as in “ Mai”, which is 
the ordinary (standard) sound, is more open and transverse 
than the English “open” “a”, but it becomes almost more 
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closed than the English “ closed ” “ a” when it is the very central 
“n” that follows, asin “an” the French word for year. Though 
the terminal “n” itself does not actually get sounded, the 
closure achieved not being sufficient to allow the mouth to take 
it—-it is taken by the nose—but the attempt to take it is sufficient 
to greatly modify the sound of the “a”—the opening for the 
ce a ay 

Thus, these French modifications of their standard vowel 
sounds are obviously inevitable and due to the influence of one 
or other of the accompanying consonants on either hand. But 
the same cannot be said of similar British modifications; as, 
for example, of the sound of the “a” in the British word “May ”— 
as sounded by the Scotch especially—and in “ Ann”’, respectively ; 
they seem to be pure irregularities. For if the “a” is “ standard ” 
in “ May ”, where it is “ closed ” (in technical language, but the 
thing it represents is really a slighter opening), what is it in 
“Ann ”’, where it is “ open” technically, representing a greater 
opening? For its different treatment in these two words cannot 
be attributed to the influence of the consonants that accom- 
pany it, since either the “‘ open” or the “ closed ” sound could 
be used in either case. It may be objected that there is 
the repetition of the ““n” in “Ann”, which duplication for 
emphasis of a final consonant has the automatic effect of 
shortening the preceding vowel (opening), and a shorter “a” 
tends to be rendered by the wider opening. But this second 
“n” in the written “Ann” is usually completely disregarded 
in the spoken—the sound is usually simply “ An ”’, with emphasis 
on the “a” rather than on the “n’, and yet the “a” is 
open, indicating that it is rendered with the mid-thorax, but 
it might as readily have been rendered “ closed ” (abdominally) 
as in “May”. Again, with regard to the latter word, “ May,” 
it cannot be said that though the complete word represents 
abdominal action, yet the vowel is taken by the mid-thorax 
auxiliarly, for that is not the case. How is the uninitiated 
reader to know which of these two distinct actions 
is intended in any particular word, for both actions could be used 
for this word “ May”? We could sound this “a” in “ May” 
as in “Mamma” for any indication to the contrary. It 
cannot be said that the “ y ” acts as an automatic closer, for the 
““y” is a vowel (an opening) in this word. It is because of these 
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alternate possibilities, for native readers as well as foreign, 
that it would be better to have distinct symbols for these two 
sounds. 

The fact of the matter is, this British “a” is not “ closed” 
and ‘“open’—or, rather, narrower and wider—action of 
the same section, but of the body generally; but the symbols 
should correspond with particular sections. Now the “open” 
“a”? igs mid-thoraxic action ; but the “ closed” is really upper- 
abdominal action, and if another section may be said to co- 
operate auxiliarly for the latter, itis not the breast-thoraxic, 
but the waist-thoraxic, and it is not really auxiliary 
(simultaneous) action, but consecutive (telescoped) action giving 
two distinct sounds which would be best represented by a 
diphthong. And since we use both these actions rigidly in different 
words, they should properly be represented by distinct symbols ; 
“a”? for the breast action would correspond with the French, 
and if “ae” were used for the waist-abdominal-waist-thoraxic 
action, it would correspond with the German diphthongal symbol 
for this action. The German “a” is “open” and might be 
regarded as being the mid-thoraxic vowel, and therefore corre- 
sponding with the French “a”; though it is usually taken 
abdominally in most syllables, the mid-thorax acting merely 
auxiliarly for the vowel. But since we also take “open” “a” 
upp. abdominally in some words, making it longer, it might be 
better to write it diphthongally—* ao.’ But the German “ ae” 
is waist-abdominal action followed by waist-thoraxic aid. This is 
the nearest approximate therefore to the action in the British 
closed “‘a”’ represented in the word “‘ May”’, taking the average 
manner for the national manner. This word is, of course, also 
taken by the breast, with the sound similar to the French sound, 
in certain areas—London, for example—but this must, of 
course, be regarded as dialectic, and the spelling, in this case, 
should properly be like the French ‘‘ Mai”, the “i” 
being part of the diphthong and representing neck action, 
whereas “y” is properly a consonant. This London sound 
and the French sound in “Mai” is also the sound for the 
German diphthong “ai”, signifying breast and neck action, 
but the German national action with most syllables is 
fundamentally abdominal (with the complete _ syllable), 
and the “ai” opening by the upper thorax auxiliarly, 
consequently, suffers a slight modification of sound on this 
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account; it is a wider opening. This sound is also heard 
dialectically in London ; but the German action is more correct 
biologically than that of the Londoner, the latter tending to open 
the several sections individually in succession, and making 
the openings too slight. The German national action is more 
transverse, and more unified under the continuous direction of 
the section dominating for the time being. 

To take another example, the “a” in the word “ date’’, 
though appearing not quite the same as the “a” in May, should 
also properly be spelt with the ‘“‘ ae”, and should moreover be 
without the ‘‘ e”’ at the end of the word, since it is not sounded. 
This “a” in “date” is very slightly shorter than the “a” in 
May, but that is due to the different consonantal association ; 
the action is fundamentally the same. 

Now, why is there the superfluous “e” at the end of this 
word “date”, and so many other similar British words ? 
Because the word has come by way of the French “ date ”’, from 
the Latin “ datum ’”’, it may be said; and this “ root” part of 
words should be retained continuously intact to serve as binding 
links for the purposes of the general unification of languages, 
ancient and modern. 

The French retain the root, and they also have the “e” at 
the end of their word, which automatically causes elongation 
of the “a” of the root to the length of the “a” in the original 
Latin word. But the French do more than that ; they actually 
sound this end “e”’, at least they make the attempt, though it 
may be inaudible to the listener, and that is really what causes 
the elongation of the preceding breast opening. Whereas the 
British actually omit the “e”; this part of the oscillation is 
absent in the British action, and the “a” gets lengthened to 
the length in the original Latin word by taking it with quite a 
different section—the waist-abdominal, and then diphthongally, 
the waist-thoraxic section. Now, however the Latins sounded 
their “a”, this British word “date”? would be pronounced by a 
French person at first sight just as they pronounce their own 
word—in two syllables, “ da-te ”’, with the “a” mid-thoraxic as 
in the British word “ bat ’’. But this rendering would be incom- 
prehensible to the British listener, whereas if the word were spelt 
“daet”, it would not only be ‘intelligible when sounded by 
foreigners, but it would be more likely to be spelt correctly by 
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native beginners. There are hundreds of British words that are 
similarly spelt with an “e”’ at the end, which is similarly ignored 
in the rhythm of the speaking. 

The Latins, it is understood, used this symbol “ a” to represent 
both of these two sounds, representing different sectional action ; 
and our system is based on the Latin system ; but it does not 
follow that in this particular respect the Latin system was a good 
system. 

I am not discussing what is right and what is wrong in these 
matters from the general point of view ; this is not a philological 
or an archeological inquiry. 

It is entirely concerned with the existing state of affairs, 
vocal; and the particular question is, which symbol is most 
suitable to express internationally at the present time any 
particular body-movement—or, rather, “ move ’”’—as nearly as 
these approximate to each other internationally? It becomes 
more and more obvious as one studies this subject, that not only 
the section, but every rhythmic feature of its particular action, 
can be indicated and directed by the choice of symbols, if these 
are strictly standardized for one particular action. And all these 
can, and would, be most conveniently represented by letters 
having a place in the alphabet without calling in the aid of 
subsidiary marks, which latter abbreviations may appear ideal 
in theory but are usually very awkward in practice, especially 
in machine-printing practice, which is becoming more and more 
the vogue. 

And there are fundamentally only three actions—or joints 
of one complete action—to every syllable. There is the initial 
closure of sub., followed by the opening of principal, and that 
again followed by the closing of principal (or the bunging up of 
sub.). That is all told; though all these three are not always 
present in every syllable. There is always the opening (or vowel 
or vowelry), regarding which some idea of the general situation 
has been arrived at in this and preceding chapters. The con- 
sonantal situation is a more difficult one to investigate ; but a 
consideration of these various national or areal forms that corre- 
spond to the Scotch Christian name, Jean, as set out in the 
following table, happened incidentally to give aid in the dis- 
entanglement of this part of the maze :-— 
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On the\On the 
opening|closing 
French Jean pronounced Jéaa(Contl. spelling.) 
Scottish, Highland Jean rv Tyin o 
- Lowland Jean “ Djin An 
English, East Joan i Djéan 5 
Scotch, East Joan Djoan 
German Johann na Yohann A 
Feminine Forms 

French Jeanne % Jeanine A 
Scotch, Highland Jeannie Tjinjne 3 
Lowland Jeannie s Djinine ss 
English Annie mn Anjne as 
Scotch, East Hanna és Hanna . 
German Hannchen _,, Hannicyen ,, 


Set out in this way, the first thing that takes the attention is 
how these names as written form very perfect and easy 
gradations from each other, beginning from the French “ Jean” 
and working down to the German “Johann”. The next thing 
is, that though the sound of the two extremes, the French 
** Jean’ and the German “‘ Johann ’’, is so different to the ear 
that the words would be unrecognizable apart, yet it is obvious 
when set out in this spectacular way that they must represent 
an identical original word, treated on the one hand pure- 
thoraxically by the French, and pure-abdominally by the Germans 
on the other. It is necessary to make the test, but one is confident 
of the fact beforehand. 

A personal attempt several times repeated at the German 
word—supposing the German word in the spoken form at least 
to be nearer the common original than the French word, which is 
probable if it comes from or by way of the Hebrew, since the 
Semitic races are said to be more consonantal than the Aryan 
races. From the extraordinary prevalence of this name all over 
Europe in one form or another, one surmises, without taking the 
trouble to verify the fact, that it is associated with the “ beloved ”’ 
disciple, John, in which case it would come to Europe from the 
Hebrew, though it might ultimately originate from a still more 
ancient source—A personal attempt at this word, Johann 
(pronounced Yohann), with the pure-abdominal pose, but 
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deflecting the pose gradually at each attempt direct to the pure- 
thoraxic; and the Yohann disappears as by magic, the Jean 
taking its place, exactly as the French pronounce it. The change 
from the “y” to the “j” sound for the initial closure of sub. 
for the first syllable (unaccented and rippled into the second), is 
obviously due, not to a natural tendency to use the waist-thoraxic 
section rather than the mid-abdominal, but it is due to the section 
that naturally opens, with the pure-thoraxic pose, for the second 
syllable—the mid-thoraxic section. The “o” is probably mid- 
abdominal with both French and Germans; but the “a” 
“open” is taken by the mid-thorax with the French, but by 
the waist-abdomen with the Germans. The second syllable with 
the latter, therefore, is cast on the top of the rise of the waist- 
abdominal section (or on the fall of the same), and it is the 
downward action as well as the pure-abdominal pose that causes 
the initial consonant of the first syllable to be “ y ” not “j”. But 
the second syllable being taken by the mid-thorax by the French 
causes a deflection of the first-syllable action from the mid- 
abdominal section to the waist-thoraxic section, giving instead of 
the ““o” the “e”’ vowel; which latter is preceded by a closure 
of the basal-abdomen as sub., which last again is the cause of the 
“}” tip-tongue hiss instead of the aspirated throat “‘y” for the 
initial consonant. 

This comes out more clearly in a second test in which the inter- 
mediate names “ Join” and then “ Joan” are included. With 
the “ Joan” the pose has lapsed into the more central, normall 
British pose, and the action has passed to the waist-abdomina 
section with less downward obliquity. With “ Jéan” the action 
has passed to the waist-thoraxic section. With the French 
“ Jéah ” it is mid-thoraxic and more transverse. 

But the “thrill” of these experiments with these names in 
this table is the sudden revelation they give of the details of the 
mouth-action that are absent in the parallel body-action, or, at 
least, that it would be impossible to detect without instrumental 
aid. Vowel-action can be best defined in terms of the body- 
action, but consonants can be best defined in terms of the mouth, 
and especially of the tongue-action. The key to the inter- 
pretation of the mouth-action is, of course, the assumption that 
the mouth-action is imitative of the body-action. 

_Presuming that the tongue corresponds roughly with the 
diaphragm, the upper jaw to the girding of the thoraxic cavity, 
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and the lower jaw to that of the abdominal cavity ; the mouth- 
action simultaneous with the body-action in the production of the 
German ‘“‘ Johann ” in the German manner would be as follows, 
supposing it to be cast on the top of the rise with the “Jo” 
slurred in before the main syllable. For Jo (sounded Yo) the 
mouth-“ thorax ”’ (upper jaw) closes down on the medial partition 
(the tongue) near tts root for the initial consonant (sub. closure) of 
the syllable—the “y” sound; then for the opening—the “o” 
vowel—the mouth-“ abdomen” (lower jaw) opens downwards 
while the tongue rises upwards, giving the opening between. 
There is no end-consonant (end-closure) to this first slurred-up 
syllable. The “h” consonant begins the second—the accented 
syllable—which comes on the top of the rise. For it the mouth- 
“thorax” again closes down imperfectly on the tongue, near its 
root again; then the mouth-“ abdomen” (lower jaw) opens for 
the “a”, near the front; and then closes again for the “n”, 
at once since it is the end-consonant that gets the accent in this 
word, as is signified by its repetition. The first syllable—especially 
* its vowel—is so slurred away in this word that it appears almost 
as if the two syllables were compounded in the speaking into one 
syllable, with a consonant collection on either hand, but more 
perfect at the end, and a brief opening in the middle. With the 
French word “ Jean” the situation is reversed under the reversed 
ose. 
4 With the French word “ Jean” it is the mouth-“ abdomen ”’ 
(the lower jaw) that in the initial sub.-closure closes up against the 
tongue, pressing the tip of the latter almost—not quite—against 
the upper jaw, and the result is the hissing “j”’ sound. Then it 
is the upper jaw (the mouth-“ thorax’’) that opens with the 
vowel, which is consequently the waist-thoraxio “e”, not the 
abdominal “o”. Then the second syllable is taken by a con- 
tinuation of the opening, but by the breast section. There is con- 
sequently no initial sub. closure to the second syllable to give an 
intermediate “h ” or other consonant. Thus, it is practically one 
syllable, with the diphthongal vowels now most evident, and the 
consonantal action more perfect at the beginning. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, in these experiments that 
it is not the tongue—the analogue of the body diaphragm— 
that seems to be the initiator; though the latter, because of its 
great mobility no doubt, is usually spoken of as being the active 
part. It is also most convenient to define the different consonants 
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by the precise part of the tongue that contacts, or endeavours 
to contact, with the upper jaw during or just before the sound. 
A jet of air issues after the closure of sub.—not from the mouth- 
sub., but from the body-sub. ; and it is the two effects unitedly— 
the closure and the jet of air—that are responsible for the initial 
consonant (or consonants) which varies according to the part of 
the tongue that contacts with the “ roof” of the mouth, perfectly 
or imperfectly. 

There is thus in each closure three parts. There is the actual 
contacting, giving the “ thudding ”’ sound of p, d, k, g, or y, etc. ; 
but this is not always present. Then there is the hiss if the jet 
of air is driven out with considerable voluntary force ; and which 
also varies with the part of the tongue that is acting, giving the 
French ‘‘j” or the British “s” or‘‘z”. But, again, this is not 
always present. Then there is the audible breath, when the jet of 
air is driven out with force but the closure is not sufficient to give 
the hiss; and, again, this is not always present. The breath or 
aspirate is “ h”’, no matter what part of the tongue is attempting 
to contact with the roof of the mouth. 

The preceding “ Jean” table very conveniently supplies some 
illustrations of differences in the manner of making the initial 
sub.-closure for the first syllable. The “‘ phonetic” spelling of 
the various words is set out in the second column, but using the 
continental symbols that would be used for the particular sounds. 
In the French word “ Jean”’ there is only one of the three com- 
ponent parts present—the hiss—which is represented by the 
symbol “‘}”’, there is not an absolute closure before the hiss to 
give the preliminary thudding sound, and there is no breath 
after it. In the Celtic-Scottish “Tjin” (as it would be sounded 
by a Highlander born and bred) it is also tip-tongue action, 
and the same identical hiss, but it is preceded by the absolute 
closure, giving the thudding sound which is represented by the 
symbol “t”. But the same dialectic word pronounced by a 
Lowland-Scotch speaker, born and bred, would have the same 
identical “j ” hiss, but preceded by the absolute closure that gives 
the thudding sound “d”, which shows the Highland native 
born and bred to be more thoraxic in action, while the Lowlander 
is more abdominal. Then the other names similarly, until at the 
other extreme “‘ Yohann”’ is reached ; which is root-tongue action, 
and the absolute closure only, which is represented by the symbol 
“y”.—It might be slightly aspirated. 
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Ihave, however, seen the Scotch “ Jean”’, though pronounced 
in the hissing manner, occasionally spelt with a “g¢”; which 
latter symbol is used to represent two very distinct sounds in 
British literature—the tip-tongue hiss, and the dull, leathery 
thud resulting from an absolute closure of the mid-section of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. From the occurrence of 
these two forms in the written word, I suspect that this word 
was possibly pronounced in the latter manner at one time, either 
generally in Scotland, or in certain areas—eastern, possibly, 
since this thud is the sole sound represented by this symbol— 
“go” in Teutonic literature—in the German literature, at least. 

But the thud is not the sound now in this name in Scotland, 
and the symbol also now is usually ‘‘j”’, in which discrimination 
the Scots seem to show some everyday common sense in gradually 
adopting for this hiss-sound a symbol that has no other purpose 
to serve in the literature ; consequently evading ambiguities. 

The French also, like the British, use the “‘ g”’ symbol for the 
“|” hissing-sound occasionally, though it is surprising to find 
such a decided ambiguity in the French grammar when it could 
very well be removed. And its removal would leave the “g”’ 
for the single use of the thud. And that would have the advantage 
also of coinciding with the German sole use of the “g”’. 

It might be remarked, contrariwise, when on the subject that 
the Germans use this “j” symbol to represent the “y ” thud 
produced by the perfect closure of the root-section of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. The Germans, on their part, 
for general convenience, could cede a point by using the “y” 
symbol instead of the ‘‘j ” in this word “ Johann ”’, and all other 
German words in which “j” occurs but which they always 
sound like our “y”; and that would level them up with the 
French as well as with the British practice in this particular. 

It should now be clear that though two consonantal symbols 
may be present representing two different stages of the act (and 
elsewhere all three effects may be present and represented by 
three symbols), yet it is only one closing act of one section that 
is represented. It is never so in the case of vowels, when two 
(dissimilar) vowels are present it represents action of two sections 
—diphthongal action, that is. There are also two diphthongal 
consonants frequently at the beginning of German words, for 
example, in “ Knabe’’, the “ K” is mid-tongue action, and the 
“n” tip-tongue action, yet there is no breaking of the contact 
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between these two letters. After the contact of the “K’”’, the 
tongue curves up, maintaining its contact—groping its way, as 
it were—along the roof of the mouth until it comes to the point 
where the slight jerk is made for the “ n”, still without breaking 
contact. Even trifthong consonants are common in the German, 
as in “der Knabe”’. The “ der”’, being a non-counter, is slurred 
into the “ Knabe”’, so that the “rkn” becomes practically a 
trifthongal series, and the contact of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth is never really broken from the 
beginning of the “r” to the end of the “n”. It is the cause 
of a certain corruption of the “ r’’, which is very much aspirated 
in such combinations. 

Then the “ h ” in the middle of Yohann is root-tongue action ; 
it represents the initial closure of subordinate for the second 
syllable, but the closure is so imperfect that there is neither the 
initial thud nor the intermediate hiss, it is the forced breath alone. 

Then at the end of “ Johann” there are two zdentical con- 
sonants ; but of these the second is not for separate pronunciation 
in this particular word but merely to indicate prolongation of 
the first, just as a second identical vowel is used when prolongation 
of the first is desired. It is convenient to take the consideration 
of this identical two in Johann in conjunction with the identical 
twos in the feminine forms also shown in the table, in which the 
second is not a mere emphasis or prolongation sign, but a distinct 
act ; one of the two identicals occurring at the top of the rise, 
and the other at the beginning of the fall. At least, when an 
artificial pause is made between the two syllables there are 
obviously two acts; first the thud of the contact giving the first 
thudding sound, then, though the two parts contacted do not 
separate there is a jerk at the beginning of the fall giving a similar 
thudding sound. When the two syllables follow each other 
rapidly, however, in the ordinary way there are not two acts, 
but one, just before the top of the rise; but part of the result 
is the top of the rise and part the beginning of the fall. When, 
on the other hand, it is a mere prolongation, the repetition 
indicates that both parts of the action are in the same direction— 
that is the prime distinction. This latter is the case in the German 
word, Hannchen, (or Johann, for that matter). 

It will be noted in these feminine forms in the table, that the 
German feminine has also two consonantal symbols at the 
beginning of the fall—“ ch”; but this is an instance of a two- 
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symbol consonant representing one act of one section. The second 
sign has nothing to do (1) with prolongation of the first, or (2) 
diphthongal significance. The two effects are parts of one and 
the same act and are always present in every consonantal act, 
though one or other may be in a more or less imperfect form, 
giving no audible sound. Hence the omission of one or other part 
of the threesome symbol. 

The slight hiss and the breath in “ch” are due to a very 
imperfect closure of that same region of the roof and tongue, 
that at other times produce the “ g ” when the closure is perfect 
and the other two elements are absent as far as audible sound goes. 

That is the “ standard ”’ location of this sound “‘ ch ’’, which is 
not much heard in England, but it is frequently heard in Scotland ; 
but in this particular word, Hannchen, this standard action (and 
sound) is slightly deflected backwards to the root-tongue region, 
by the particular opening which it initiates—“‘en’’—into a 
sound resembling “cy” in British spelling. But it is quite 
recognizable for what it is. Consonantal closures undergo such 
deflection, just as vowelar openings undergo deflection by their 
particular consonantal accompaniment ; but there is no particular 
need for such deflected sounds to have a particular symbol to 
represent them as long as they are recognizable. The tip-tongue 
““}” action might be regarded as a similar deflection of the root- 
tongue “y” action; but in this case the change in the sound is 
so great that the two are absolutely unrecognizable. The writing 
of languages would become an absolute impossibility if such 
arguments could be considered as explanation and justification 
for the use of the same symbol “ j ” in Johann and Jean (French), 
for example. 

Now this “ch” of the middle-tongue region, half-hiss half- 
breath, is not heard in England ; but this symbol is seen often 
enough in the literature, as, for example, in the word “ church”, 
where it gets the sound “tj” precisely as in the Highland- 
Scottish treatment of Jean (Tjin)—thus, tjurtj. This “ch” 
is therefore a practical redundancy in our literature, and un- 
necessary, and therefore a nuisance as far as the immediate 
practical purposes are concerned: “tj”? would serve all the 
purposes, with less ambiguity for foreigners. That would leave 
the “ch” to represent the imperfect mid-tongue closure alone, 
which although not heard much in England, is much heard in 
Scotland, and in Germany and in other countries, possibly. 
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But it should be remarked, by the way, that the “¢” is not 
the best symbol to represent this particular middle hiss. The 
“‘¢” is, strictly speaking, a tip-tongue hiss; and, consequently, 
when presented in a written word, tends to be taken by the tip 
of the tongue. In which event the two-some symbol “ch” 
simply gets the sound of “sh”. Failing a suitable distinctive 
symbol for this middle hiss, the proper action would be more likely 
to take place if this action were represented simply by all 
the three symbols “‘gch”. The hiss would then sound 
correctly, and the “g” would probably be omitted 
automatically. 

Returning again to the doubled or repeated consonants, 
illustrated in this table; there is, practically speaking, complete 
disregard of rule in the use and treatment of a pair of identical 
consonants in Britain ; which fact also finds corroboration in this 
table. There are the two things that two identical consonants 
together may signify: (1) they may be acting just like two 
dissimilar consonants, one forming the end of one syllable on the 
rise and the other the beginning of the next on the fall, or (2) 
there is the repeat when the second does not form the beginning 
of the second syllable but is intended merely as an indication 
that emphasis must be put on the closure of the first, with another 
consonant probably beginning the second. It also usually entails 
a certain prolongation of the closure, even momentary 
stabilization may be a result. This last is the case in Johanh, 
and also in Hannchen. In Hannchen (pronounced Hanncyen) 
the “nn” forms the emphasized end of the first syllable cast 
on the top of the rise, with the “ ch’? beginning the next on the 
top of the fall. 

But in the Celtic-Scottish feminine form, Jeannie (pronounced 
Tjinnie, or Djinnie in the Lowlands), the second ‘“‘n” begins the 
second syllable on the fall, and in this case it is the opening (the 
vowelry of the first syllable), which, instead of being shortened, 
is prolonged by the repetition of the ‘‘n’’. The masculine form 
“ Djin ” itself is usually so curtly pronounced by Scots, that 2 
should properly have a repetition of the “n” to emphasize the 
end-closure and so curtail the opening ; as is commonly the case 
in many other similar Scotch forms, such as Jess, Ann. The 
English, on the other hand, while spelling this last word ‘‘ Anne” 
would pronounce it “ An” with prolongation fairly equal on the 
vowel and the “n”’, if anything, giving prolongation to the “a” 
and ignoring the last two letters altogether. 
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The repetition of a vowel usually has the effect of emphasizing 
and prolonging the vowel in England, if not in Scotland: to be 
consistent, a consonant repeated, whose object is to indicate 
emphasis on itself, should have the same effect of emphasizing 
the consonant. This detail is more important than it seems, it is 
really a matter of natural rhythm ; and the rhythm of a language 
misinterpreted in these slight details helps to render the language 
unintelligible in the speaking and in the hearing. 

The French again in “ Jean-ne”, while making a distinct 
interval between the two acts, carry on the first “‘n” (maintain 
the contact of the tongue against roof of mouth), and then without 
breaking the contact there is another slight jerk at the top of the 
fall, just before breaking the contact. There would similarly be 
a second jerk with the British if an artificial pause were made 
between the two syllables, but ordinarily the one jerk at the top 
serves for the sound of both. 

It is thus a true doubling or imagal dualling with these French 
and British words, especially the former, but it is frequently an 
emphasis of the same action in the same direction when it occurs 
in German words, serving to prolong the end-consonant of a 
syllable—even though it occurs at the top of the rise—by 
inpressure of sub., as well as action on principal. It is usually so 
with the Germans, even with two or even more dissimilar con- 
sonants. For example, it is Bifig-en on the Rhine in the well- 
known song, not Bifi-gen. Though we pronounce our own British 
word “singer” in this German manner, “sifig-er”; yet the 
natural British tendency with this word “ Bingen ”’ in this song 
is towards “ Bifi-gen ’’, with the first consonant on the rise; and 
the second on the fall, and taken properly by the mouth, not 
nasalized. A Scot might nasalize the “‘ g”’ while putting it on the 
fall. But the Germans give it “ Bing’n ” with the “e ” squashed 
away and all three consonants frequently heaped up on the top 
of the rise, forming a kind of trifthongal series; which 
shows that, though the marked tendency with the Germans is to 
prolong the bottom of the fall, there is also a certain tendency to 
pause at the top of the rise, when a phrase for the fall does not 
follow. 

It should be noted that it is the “ ¢ ” following that is the cause 
of the nasalization of these German and British “ n’s”’. Contrari- 
wise, in the case of the ‘‘ modification ”’ of the French ‘“‘ Jeaa”’ 
into “‘ Jeanne”, the perfect closure of the “n” is due to the 
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word being taken with a slightly lower (more abdominal) section 
at the thought of the syllable to follow on the fall. But where 
the syllable on the fall begins with a consonant such as “ c(k) ” 
or “g”, the French “n” would still be nasal. 

It is important to understand and distinguish between these 
two modes of treating identical paired-consonants, since it is a 
matter of natural rhythm; and the proper treatment of any 
particular conjunction of letters in any language aids towards the 
evolution of the proper national rhythm. For example, 
“‘ Hannchen ” would tend to have the second “n” cast on the 
fall by the British speaker, in which case the “ch” would dis- 
appear, and also the terminal “n”. The word would become 
“Hanne”; or with British speiling “‘ Hannie’’, but this spelling 
of this and myriad other similar terminal British syllables is 
obviously incorrect, whatever argument may be advanced in its 
justification. Both French and Germans would pronounce this 
word “‘ Hannie”’ as it is spelt, giving both of the end-vowels their 
sound. Thus, it would be “ Hann-ye” from the Germans, and 
“ An-nie”’ from the French; the “i” acting as a consonant in 
the first case, and as the first vowel, in the other, of a pair that 
would get very equal emphasis. But the French pronounce the 
word “Italie” Italyé, for, in this case, the “i” is acting as 
the initial consonant of the third syllable. 

There are letter-combinations in some British words on a 
parallel with the arrangement in ‘‘Hannchen”. In “skillful”, 
for example, if the two “‘l’s”’ were actually cast on the top of the 
rise in this word there would be momentary stabilization, and 
the syllable on the fall would be rendered abortive and inaudible, 
thus, skillfl. But the “u” in the second syllable, as a matter of 
fact, is always sounded, therefore, the spelling to be correct 
should be with one “‘1”’, so that no stabilization would result at 
the top. “Skill” itself should properly only have one “1”, 
since there is no particular emphasis on the “1”; but 
“until” should properly have two “I’s”, even though the 
pronunciation of the “ till” would rhyme precisely with “ skill”. 
The object of the repeat in this case is to draw the main accent 
to this syllable generally—not this particular point of the syllable 
—to prevent it falling on the first syllable, as the tendency of 
those unfamiliar with the word would be to place it, even with 
natives at first sight. The French would tend to take both 
syllables equally ; it is necessary to consider the matter from 
all three points of view. 
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The German identical paired-consonants are thus not usually 
true duals ; while the French are ; and the British sometimes are 
and sometimes are not. But that is not the point; there is no 
particular necessity that repeated consonants should represent 
dual action of the instrument; the point is that these peoples 
abide consistently by their ruling; whereas, if we made our 
written language correspond consistently with the spoken in 
this single detail alone, it might be unrecognizable in the first 
moment after the change. 

To give a few examples of our manifold gross irregularities 
with identical consonants—our sins in this respect are complete, 
comprising omissions and commissions—I have seen ‘‘ dammed ” 
written to represent the past tense of “dam” (the damming 
of the Nile), but it would be sounded neither damm-ed nor 
dam-med, but damd, with the “d” alone on the fall, and with 
fairly equal emphasis on all the letters. And that is the natural 
action of the instrument ; why is the word not so spelt ? Because 
the “standard” suffix to mark the past tense is “ed” by 
technical ruling, it may be said; and the root consonant must 
be repeated before adding the suffix for some reason. But so is 
the suffix to mark the plural of nouns “es”’, and yet when this 
“e” is squashed away automatically in the speaking it is usually 
also omitted from the written word. 

This word “omitted” again suggests another irregularity. 
The present tense of the verb is spelt “omit”, but the pro- 
nunciation as we know is “ omitt ”’, with the emphasis put on the 
“+”, which automatically shortens the first syllable and also the 
(vowel) of the second; why is it not spelt with two “t's” ? 
Because, it may be debated, it is always pronounced correctly 
without. But is it? I have heard young children, and foreigners, 
read and speak it ‘“ d-mit”’, when I had difficulty in under- 
standing what they meant. 

Then there are the enormous number of repeated or doubled 
consonants in the British that automatically become incorrect 
by the addition of an unsuitable grammatical suffix or prefix. 
The word “grammatical” itself is anexample. The double “m” 
in the simpler word “ grammar” is correctly taken since it 
accords with the natural tendency of the British mechanism to 
cast a part of the sound before the top of the rise and the 
remainder at the top of the fall, giving the main emphasis to the 
part on the rise. But the particularsuffix added in this case is such 
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that this natural tendency deranges the accentation of the word. 
So that while a foreigner would continue to give the strong accent 
on the “grétn” syllable of “ grammatical” and find some 
difficulty in disposing of the remainder of the syllables on the 
fall; on the other hand, a young or untutored native while 
getting the spoken word correctly since they get it first by ear, 
and their natural tendency also, isto get the accent in the middle of 
a large word, would tend to write it in accordance with the sound— 
thus, “ gramattical”. A more convenient course for all concerned 
would be either to have the spelling correspond with the sound, or 
to use a suffix that would not tend to affect the main accent, such 
as “al” or “ic”—thus, grdrimatic. (And where, by the way, is the 
necessity for the arbitrary change of the last letter of the simple 
word from “r” to “t” before adding the suffix? all such 
arbitrary changes requiring special memorization simply because 
they are arbitrary.) 

The same care and consideration is not so often necessary in 
the choice of a prefix, for the prefixes in use are shorter; but 
unfortunately these are sometimes so chosen as to derange the 
accent of the simple word to which they are attached. “ Un,” 
for example, as a prefix, has sometimes a deranging effect, while 
“in” has not, to the same extent. Compare “ consequent ” 
and “inconsequent”, where the accentation of the simpler 
word is not deranged by the particle prefixed, and yet the prefix 
has its requisite significance. Then try “ inconsequent”’ and 
“ unconsequent ”’ in a phrase, when there will be felt to be some 
difficulty with the “un” compound: either the “un” takes 
too much emphasis, subordinating the “‘con”, or the “ con” 
takes so much emphasis as to allow the negative particle too 
little significance. 

Then there are other quite unreasoning irregularities. Take 
the word “occur”. The pronunciation of this word might be 
said to be good British, since “ cur ”’ is the important—the root— 
theme, and the prefix less important, but as it is spelt the pro- 
nunciation should be éécur with the accent on the first syllable, 
and on the “o” and the first “¢” equally since the identical 
consonants are real duals in the British. This is, of course, 
because the prefix apart ends with a consonant, and so, when 
united to the other syllable beginning with a consonant, it is 
the prefix that automatically takes precedence owing to the 
duplication of the intermediate consonant. This word and all 
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such words should really have this end-consonant removed before 
the prefix is attached to the root-syllable, when it is not really 
sounded. But still, so spelt, the word should be pronounced 
“6-cir”’. To get the stronger accent on the second syllable, the 
u’’—not the “r”’—would require to be repeated—thus, 6-cutir. 
Then, again, it is customary to repeat the consonant of the 
root-syllable at the addition of a suffix—thus, “ occurrence ”’. 
That is correct as it retains the emphasis on the important root- 
syllable ; but it should not be repeated where the emphasis is 
not placed on this part, as in “ traveller’ which should be spelt 
“traveler”. Some people might consider that the strictly 
correct spelling of this word should be “travveler’’. The test 
is to utter the word with a slight pause between the syllables, 
and note if the first syllable is really end-closed. Either spelling 
might be correct but it is better to correspond with the root. 

Tried by this test, the word “ occasion” should have one “¢”’ 
only. The “s”’, however, in this case should not be repeated, for 
“1” is really acting as a consonant in this word ; and as such, 
by the way, it should properly be the symbol “y ”’. 

This “s” in “occasion” is an instance of very frequent 
irregularity before the addition of suffixes. This “s” gets the 
sound of “zh” here. We have elsewhere the letters “a” and 
“o” serving for two very different sounds; which suggests a 
poverty of elemental resources ; but here, on the other hand, it is 
a case of several symbols—s, c, z, sh, and zh—to express almost 
the same sound. ‘‘C” represents the absolute tip-tongue sound, 
then comes “s”’, when the rather imperfect closure of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth is a little farther back on the tip, 
then “ z”’ a little farther back still, then comes the more aspirated 
hiss of the “ breast” region of the tongue, which requires two 
symbols, “sh” to represent the aspirated part.as well as the 
hissing part (but it should be remembered that this is one closure 
of one section only, just like the “c” or the “s”). Then a little 
farther back gives the “ zh”’. 

These fine distinctions would, of course, be quite justified if 
they were always applied—and applied correctly; but, as a 
matter of fact, their irregular use in written words would suggest 
rather a tacit understanding that no such fine distinction i the 
actions need be made; and consequently that these symbols, 
wherever they spring from, might be used indiscriminately for 
any of these actions. 
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But there is sometimes a reason for the presence of an incorrect 
sibilant in a word. Sibilants frequently form the ending of simple 
words, and suffixes when they are added frequently have an 
influence on the preceding closure, modifying it and the resulting 
sound slightly. Now, it is a pity to alter the spelling of the end 
of the simple word when a suffix is added if it can be avoided ; 
it greatly simplifies matters to retain the original spelling ; and 
the instrument would frequently make the slight changes of 
sound automatically, and it would be quite comprehensible to 
the listener. Compare the German “Gans”, “Ganse” which 
sibilants (in British spelling) are pronounced Ganc, Gaenze. The 
“‘¢” sound which comes at the top of the rise in the singular 
number changes automatically to the “z”’ sound when it forms 
the beginning of the syllable on the fall in the plural number. 
So that there is justification for these particular slight in- 
accuracies : they are deflections owing to the particular vowelar 
accompaniment. This “Gans” would be pronounced “ Gans ”’ 
in Britain, the “s” coming on the top of the fall; whereas the “c” 
is the sound given by the top of the rise in the German treatment. 
This is another instance of the German stabilizing action with 
the pause at the top of the rise; and the heaping up of the 
consonants there. 

The sibilant “‘c” is another of those letters that are required 
on occasion to serve for quite a different sound—namely the 
clicking “k”’ thud, in French as well as in the British; which is 
produced by the perfect closure of a part of the tongue inter- 
mediate between the centre (which produces the “g” thud), 
and the root (which produces the “ y’’). 

This chapter is not complete without a reference to the 
“elements ” in the alphabet that are considered to be not really 
elements, but doubles. 

Now, the relation of the sound of the British ‘ w”’ (“ double 
u”’) to the British ‘“u” is the same as the relation of the British 
“y” to the British “i”. “U” is a vowel (or opening), which, 
when it precedes another vowel, may really represent an initial- 
closure of sub., in aid of the opening of principal represented by 
the other vowel. . 

This proposition can easily be verified by a personal test with 
two “w’s”’, similar to the experiment with two “i’s” in a word 
such as “‘idta ” or “idti”. It cannot be denied that a (fictitious) 
word such as “udtu”’ written, would be simply ‘“‘ wotu” when 
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spoken. In other words the first “‘u” before the accented 
“o” is a closure and the second an opening. Just as 
““i6ti” written is “ yoti”’ spoken. Idta was the Greek alphabetic 
name for their “i”, but it would appear from this as if the sound 
of this symbol had fundamentally been consonantal. The 
Greeks, we are told, used the “1” (undotted) both as a consonant 
and as a vowel. We are also very irregular in our representation 
of the consonantal sound, giving it sometimes the “ y ” symbol, 
and sometimes the “i” as in “ occasion ”’. 

This suffix “ion” is peculiar, and deserves a paragraph to 
itself. However the Latins pronounced this “i” in the word 
from which our word is derived—‘ occdsio”’—and it is probable 
that it was really taken as a vowel; yet we take it as a consonant, 
and that is probably the cause of the appearance of the “n” 
at the end of the syllable, or conversely. The “i” in this word 
represents consonantal action, and should be represented by the 
symbol “y” to be consistent. But, though the symbol is 
sounded in this particular word, it usually disappears in 
most words in the speaking, in the British. Thus, “ nation ” 
is pronounced naeshon, or even naesh’n, and so with most 
other similarly suffixed words. But it is never so treated by the 
French, nor by the Germans; with them the suffix “ion” 
is always a counter; and with the Germans it is the most 
accented syllable when it terminates a word. Thus, the German 
word “ nation ”’ is spelt as in the British, but the pronunciation 
is natz-yén, the “y” is really a consonant—a closure— 
initiating the second syllable, and that is what causes the second 
syllable to be the most accented, which is rather unusual with 
suffixes. It is the same in all the German words in which this 
suffix occurs. It will be found to be a matter of the pure- 
abdominal downward rhythm ; whereas the British treatment is a 
result of the more central, and more imagal, action. 

It may be wondered how a letter can be a consonant in one 
place and a vowel in another ; how the same letter can be given 
by both an opening and a closing. There is no fundamental 
difference between a consonant and a vowel ; between an opening 
and a closing. The fundamental difference is between the act 
of opening and the act of closing. An imperfect closure (static) 
is practically an imperfect opening. But dynamically, this 
imperfect opening (or gap) may be caused by a closing act, or by 
an opening act; and these two give different sounds. Compare 
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the action with the two “i’s” of ‘ idti’”’, when this will be quite 
comprehensible. The first is clearly a closing act, and the second 
an opening act, giving “‘ yoti’’, in correct symboling (British). 

Now, it is precisely the same with “w”’, the consonant, and 
“4” the vowel. We have “w” the consonant (closure) in 
“way”, and “u” the vowel (opening) in “ yu ’’—the proper 
phonetic spelling of “you”. Now, “w’” is named “ double 
u” in the alphabet, but the symbol, by the way, in the machine- 
printed form, is in the form of two “v's” ; and this last is not 
only the German form of the symbol, but itis sounded “v” asin 
“‘ weg pronounced something like ‘“ vech ”. 

Now, why does this symbol get the name of “ double u”’ or 
“* double v ’’ when that is erroneous, since it is not really a double 
vowel, but a consonant? Pronounce the word “way” in 
conjunction with another word, and instead of the single symbol as 
written, put in two “w’s” or two “v’s ”’—thus, “theuuay ” ; 
and the two identicals read like the “w”—but not exactly, 
it is the vowel really doubled or dualled. Then separate the 
two words, and the sound and the action is slightly different : 
it is not a vowel or opening dualled, but a single closing. 

Like the “a”, the “u’”’ vowel gets two main sounds in the 
British—a central, more open, sound as in “ putter’, as well as 
the longer, less open, lower-abdominal sound that corresponds to 
the German and the French sole sound of this symbol, as in 
“put”. Being different section-action, these two different sounds 
should really have different symbolization. These irregularities 
have obviously arisen owing to change, under the national central 
action, of some imported words containing the “u”, and not 
of others. And I should say the object of these remarks is not to 
get away from the spirit of any national rhythm; it is merely 
towards consistency, and common international spelling. 

This central ‘“‘u” British, as in “ putter” or “ butter” is 
waist-abdominal action, and resembles the British ‘“ open” 
“a” when tt is taken abdominally as in the solfa note “la”. 
But there is a difference between these waist-abdominal 
“a’s” and “u’s”? which seems to call for a distinct symbol for 
this “u”. It is this: the “a” is downward action, and the 
“u” is headward action, which accounts for its curtness. 
Moreover, there are so many similar words in the language 
representing these respective actions, which it is necessary to 
distinguish, for example, ‘“‘ batter’ and “ butter”. But the use 
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of the “a” if “h” were substituted for the second “+”, might 
do—thus, “‘ bather.” It might be objected that these two letters 
“th” as we usually sound them when found together represent 
a distinct and characteristic British sound. But this is 
really an inaccuracy. This very central transverse action, as 
in “the ”, does not represent an absolute closure of the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth ; it is an imperfect closure. 
And, besides, the tongue is not in the position for the “ t ”’ action ; 
it is advanced a little way beyond the lower teeth. This action 
should really have a distinctive symbol for itself—not “t”’. 

Then there are other slight differences of sound given to the 
“a” especially, which are not deflections but are really different- 
section action. The sound given to the “a” in “what”, for 
example, should really be represented by an “ 0 ”’, since the action 
is mid-abdominal—thus, “‘whot”. This sound in ‘ what” 
cannot be considered to be the diphthong “‘au”’ ; that diphthong 
is represented in “ bau-wau’’, and in Annie “ Laurie”, when it 
gets the Scotch pronunciation. It is upper-abdominal action 
followed by lower-abdominal. 

The vowel “u”, in its lower abdominal pronunciation, 
sometimes influences the preceding closure causing it to 
become two-sectional; for example, ‘‘ Bute” is pronounced 
“ Byut”’. The “u” never has this effect in the French or the 
German—naturally, since it is due in the British to the more 
central pose acting perhaps on a word that has been imported. 
In such cases the second consonant should be inserted to avoid 
mispronunciation by foreigners and also by natives. It has really 
become a diphthongal closure. 

Finally, a word on terminals. Terminals of syllables are 
frequently incorrect phonetically in British written words. 
There is the “ y” in “‘ May ”’, which should be “ e”’, since there 
is no end-closure here. The last letter really represents a 
prolongation of the medial opening, but taken up by another 
section—the waist-thoraxic section; hence the change of sign. 
There may be thought to be justification for the use of the “ y ” 
here, in that this word came to both France and Britain from the 
Latin “Mayeus”, but they—the Latins—pronounced this 
““y” presumably as a consonant to the beginning of their second 
syllable. 

Similarly, “doh,” as this and other solfa notes are frequently 
spelled, should be simply “do”; there is no closure at the end 
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to justify the “h”, which is a consonantal symbol, not a 
vowelar symbol. To be properly sung as it stands it would sound 
something like “do-ho”, but I never heard anybody sound it 
like that but my first music teacher—a very old man—and if 
we had attempted to imitate his example exactly I am sure that 
we should have been punished. 

‘““Bow-wow ” should be end-closed—both syllables—but it 
should be the middle-closure “ch” (or “ hh”) not the lip- 
closure. And why “0” for this opening when it is not mid- 
abdominal, but upper-abdominal, taking the average? The 
spelling should rather be bauhh-waubh ; it is the bow of a ribbon 
that should be spelt “ bo ” simply, without the “ w ” at the end. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” as it stands and as it is pronounced, is a hopeless 
medley phonetically. | Phonetically it should be spelled 
“ oudbei”’. But, as it occurs in the comic song, “‘ good-byee,” 
it should have a terminal consonant—thus, “ gudbeiy”’, for 
there is a very active end-closure here. 

But in all the multitude of words that end with an “ly” in 
the British, it should really be “li” (or “le”, Continental 
spelling). But this action is really lower breast ; for which there 
is no Continental symbol, though the ‘“‘e” is sometimes 
deflected so. 

But the “g” (and the “n’’) at the end of present participles 
of verbs is correct, such as “ singing”’. They are being attempted 
and both are actually taken, nasally. If this nasal modification 
of the action could be indicated by a slightly modified form of 
the symbol, it would be convenient. It might be thought un- 
necessary, but some foreigners would take both “ g’s” with the 
mouth though nasalizing the ‘‘n’s”’. 

We seem to owe these manifold irregularities to the British 
very equal tendency to both kinds of action, the thoraxic and the 
abdominal. But we also owe it in part to the Latin model that 
we have taken as the basis of our grammatical system ; perhaps 
because our own tendency had some strong affinity with theirs. 
The action of Italians of the present day that one meets 
occasionally, suggests a closer affinity with the British, and 
especially with the Scotch. I once talked to two Italian boys at 
a school at Paris, and was struck with the resemblance of their 
appearance to a certain shorter, thicker, brown-eyed Scotch type 
that one occasionally meets from the east side. They were 
speaking an idiotic Yiddish French, with a rhythm and 
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pronunciation not unlike our own; blunt, and with 
clean, closed consonants. So that we were soon getting 
to understand one another, and in the absence of any under- 
standing with anybody else we got into intimate conversation. 
They belonged to Milan, they said, and were studying medicine 
in Vienna, and had come to Paris for the holidays, and were 
taking a vacation course at a little vacation school, like ourselves. 
They could certainly tell us a good deal about the body ; it was 
all the talk of one of them, the thinner one. He discoursed with 
the utmost frankness about the bits of the interior, and cutting 
them out, and so on; while the other, fatter one, remained silent, 
but not idle. He had big brown eyes, and he pulled faces at us 
all the while with amazing horrible versatility. He might have 
been composing the poetry or the music for some such song as 
“ Tu sais ’’, as far as that went, and was testing its effect on us. 

We certainly owe to the Latins our habit of changing the 
end-consonant of the root-syllable when a suffix is added: that 
was their unfailing custom—thus, extendo, extentus, extensum. 
But these changes were, no doubt, accurately written as taken ; 
if we imitate their methods we should do likewise, at least, we 
should be consistent. Thus, we write extend, extension, but we 
pronounce the latter extenshon. But this is not the common 
symbol for the change before the “ion” suffix; the usual 
change is to a “t”—thus, attend, attention, pronounced 
attenshon. This is equally inaccurate. But there is no particular 
need to be accurate at the expense of a change, provided the 
inaccuracy is always the same. Thus, why not spell ‘‘ extension ” 
like the others—-‘‘ extention,” or, better still, “ extendion,” 
since the root is “ extend”. The use of the “+t” in preference to 
the “d” is possibly because it tends to be taken thoraxically 
in Britain. If spelt with a ““d” such words might tend to be 
pronounced in the Continental fashion; and it cannot be said 
that using the “+t” brings us closer to the French action with 
these words, the French say “ attencyén”’. 

With regard to the symbols, the French and German “i 
sound is the standard modern Italian sound for ‘‘i’’, but in the 
ancient Latin the “i” seems sometimes to have got the sound of 
the German “ei” as in “ gudbei”. And there seem to be the 
two British “a” sounds, and the two British ‘‘u’”’ sounds, in 
Latin. Or is it the intermixture of Greek words also adopted 
into the British that has created confusion in these matters ? 
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My knowledge of Latin and Greek being restricted to the 
derivative scraps that are given in English dictionaries in con- 
nexion with the derivation of words, I discussed this matter with 
a friend who is well acquainted with Italian, and who expressed 
the opinion that I was mistaken in supposing that the ancient 
Latins gave more than one sound to a symbol, and that this 
supposition of mine must be due to my inferior “ teaching ” in 
these subjects. It was this lady, a Scotch Highlander from the 
east side, but brown-eyed, who put together the literal trans- 
lation that I have given of the Italian words of “ Ti rammenti ”. 
And I am sure she was speaking the truth when she said that her 
rhythm and accent were good, for they corresponded very well 
with the rhythm of this song. This translation was a great 
revelation to me of the knowledge that I had acquired 
automatically from the constant endeavour to truly interpret 
the rhythm of this single Italian song, without any academic 
knowledge of the language whatever—keeping in view, of course, 
my academic knowledge and researches into the peculiarities 
of the French idiom on the one hand, and the German on the 
other, as set out in the theory of this book. The Italian action 
seems to be intermediate between the French and the German, 
and, consequently, it might be expected to have points in com- 
mon with the British. The chief difference presumably would be 
due to the more expanded and bulbous Italian form, giving more 
transverse action. The pronunciations might in a sense have been 
deduced. According to my informant, the symbols have one 
standard sound, as a rule, and the system is the Continental 
system, resembling the German in consonantal matters, but the 
French in the case of the vowels, which are all very well 
diphthonged, just as in the French, the first section being held 
open until almost the end of the second vowel. And there is very 
little deflection from the standard sound by accompanying 
letters. The consonants are taken in the German manner, but 
are clean-“ thudded ”’ as in the British, the Scotch particularly, 
and there is not so much modification of these as in the German 
by accompanying letters. The words are strictly spoken as 
written. It is thus not a difficult matter to read Italian. The 
first syllables (notes) of my specimen song and the last four— 
“ Ti rammenti ”’, and “ fiorellino ”—give a very good idea of the 
Italian rhythm. Four-syllabled words like these are very common 
in the Italian, and the strongest accent is on the second-last 
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syllable, as a very general rule, in a two-syllable and five-syllable 
word, just as in the three and four-syllable word. Repeated 
consonants seem both to be cast on the rise, as in the German. 
The name of the composer of this song affords an example. 
These two “c’s”’ are cast on the rise, and it is the “h” that 
begins the next syllable as in Johanitchen. The syllables of this 
word therefore get their due emphasis automatically. These 
“o@’s” are sounded “k” in this combination when followed 
by an “h”. This is an exception to the rule of the single sound 
for a symbol. The Italian “c”’, when it is not followed by an 
“h”, gets the sound “tj”, as in “ Tjin”’, Scottish-Highland. 
I shall say no more on the Italian language, for I know no more ; 
but it’s a long way on the road when the rhythm and the main 
features of the pronunciation of the letters of a language are 
acquired in terms of the body action. 

I should have liked before closing to have said a word about 
the Russian vocal mode, but do not happen to know a single 
Russian sound. From a casual sentence, however, in a book, 
I learned recently that Pavlova, the name of the famous dancer, 
is sounded Pavlova, not Pavldva, as is the tendency to take it 
before the proper pronunciation is known; and that gives room 
for a little speculation. That suggests pure-abdominal action, 
but not exactly the German type. A typical German name would 
rather have been Pavlov, or Pavlove—that is a single one- 
winged oscillation. This name suggests rather a more two- 
winged swing; and the rhythm of the Russian examples which 
I have included (Nos. 66, 67, and 68) bear out this inference. 
There are the mono-pitchal notes at the top-rounds, so common 
in the typical simple German national airs; but there are also 
mono-pitchal bottom rounds which are not so common in the 
German airs. It is, therefore, more perfectly two-winged action, 
and might be described as a gallop, but both wings of the action 
being abdominal it cannot be likened to the “O, whistle” gallop. 


But now, at last, when all is said and done (or done and said), 
and all the research devoted practically to the details of the body 
action, to the almost complete ignoring of the larynx, it must be 
emphasized by way of final conclusion that it 7s the latter that is 
the immediate agent, and it is the latter that is the part that 
actually opens, the body only making the attempt for the most 
part. And if the hands are placed, the one on the front and the 
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other on the back of the thorax during a song-rise thoraxic, it 
will be found that this is, indeed, the fact, that though the thorax 
swings forward relatively to the basal section, under the impulse 
given to the rib-arms, it does not open to any great extent, 
and should not open to any great extent. But, nevertheless, 
the attempt is being made, for if a pause is made after the 
opening of the larynx by the song-rise, and the attention trans- 
ferred from the larynx (while it still remains open) to the thorax, 
the latter will then be observed to open widely automatically 
with the basal section rotating round it backwards to the limit 
of the common hinge; showing that it was making the attempt 
before, but the actual opening of the larynx was preventing cts 
actual opening. And the larynx is caused to close by this 
automatic opening of the chest. 

Absolute proof of this is also afforded in the jet of air that 
issues after the closure of the mouth “sub.” with the initial 
consonant of a syllable. The body-sub. closes simultaneously 
with the mouth-sub. closure, but the contact of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth momentarily prevents the issue 
of the ejected air to the exterior; but the mouth closure ends 
slightly before the body-closure ends, and the jet of air then 
tushes out. Now, if the body principal were actually opening 
during the closure of the body-sub. there would not be this jet 
of air to the exterior when the mouth passage is opened again, 
for it would enter the opening principal instead. 

From this consideration it might appear proved that the 
sound was, after all, actually due to the impingement of this jet 
of air on the vocal cords, but for the light the observation of the 
mouth-action happens to cast on this very interesting point. 
There is no doubt that there is intensification by the jet of air, 
but there is also an end of doubt regarding the inherent vital 
action of the medial membrane—taking the tongue to be the 
mouth-analog to the midriff of the body, and the vocal 
cords of the larynx. There is not the slightest doubt that there 
would not be a satisfactory sound without a certain inherent 
vibration of the tongue, that can be felt by the mind, in con- 
sonants and also in vowels. The two seem to act to each other— 
the jet of air and the inherent vibration. 

Besides, where does the air come from to continue the 
impingement of the cords when there is indefinite prolongation, as 
in the French enunciation of several vowels, and yet no body 
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strain at the time, and no unusual gasping for breath 
afterwards ? 

It must be admitted, however, that when the French ‘‘ Jean ” 
that has formed the subject of experiment, is whispered, the 
second part of the word tends to vanish from one’s own listening 
ear. But this does not prove that the sound is entirely due to the 
impinging of the air on inert stretched cords. The fact may be 
that in whispering the mental effort is only applied to the closure 
of sub., and not to the following opening of principal. 

In whistling with the lips there is sound when air enters as 
well as when it issues. It is quite certain in this case that there 
is no external force driving in a jet of air to impinge on the lips 
so as to set them in audible vibration. But the vibration of the 
lips in this inward whistling might be considered to be due to the 
creation of a “jet” of “ vacuity” in the interior; but it does 
not follow that a certain amount of the vibration of the lips in 
this inward flow of the air is not due to inherent vital vibration 
of the lip-tissue itself. 

Why, then, if the body-section does not actually open to any 
great extent, has all the minute consideration been given to the 
details of the body-action, since it is the larynx that really opens ? 
Because, as has been said previously, it is possible to manipulate 
the body in all the details of the action required; but not the 
larynx ; and if the manipulation is given to the body the larynx 
seems then to take it up in imitative manner. Another reason 
for the necessary manipulation of the body is this. It is the 
forward swing of the thorax that induces the necessary backward 
swing of the basal section. Opening of the larynx alone would 
not have the slightest effect in causing this basal reversal that is 
so necessary for good easy-going sound. 

So that it is a nice point to get to know when exactly to transfer 
the attention from the opening thorax to the opening of the 
larynx in a song-oscillation. The psychological moment is when 
the base is felt to be fairly off in its backward swing (and the 
thorax, of course, fairly off in the forward direction, simul- 
taneously) ; it is then that the song-ascent should be cast, and the 
attention simultaneously transferred to the larynx to ensure that 
the song-ascent actually falls on the larynx, and not on the chest, 
which, of course, would mean strangulation of the larynx and 
very little sound. Then, when the larynx is felt to be fairly 
off, and the song-rise going nicely, (part of) the attention must 
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be returned to the basal section to continue its backward swing 
to the necessary extent. 

In this whole vocal phenomenon, therefore, the two greatest 
activities, take note at last, are really between the basal section, 
in the one direction, and the larynxal section, in the other. But 
the chest, though not actually opening to any great extent, must 
be swinging forward vigorously and acting as if to open, and the 
bend being made well at the lower-waist, this being the hub of 
the hinge, as it were. 

The foregoing applies oppositely for abdominal action. 

And as regards air when all is said and done (or experimented), 
it will be found in the final perfect good-going execution, that 
there is not so much air from the exterior required at all, even 
for send-offs. That is because, since the swings follow promptly 
and vigorously after each other in the final perfect execution, 
momentum has accumulated, and it is the momentum partly 
that carries on the swing, and that should be allowed to do so. 

This observation serves once more towards putting air or 
breath into its proper place in vocal theory. It will be more and 
more evident that it is the dual swing of the two body sections 
that is the essential—not the entering or issuing air. But the 
air must always necessarily enter one section or other to help 
to initiate the oscillation (and previous posing if necessary) ; 
and it enters—or, rather, should have the bulb formed that 
creates the vacuity that causes it to enter or fall in—more 
rapidly, if more briefly, in the final, perfect, good-going, vigorous 
oscillation. 

Air falls into a vacuated chest just precisely as water would 
fall into the opening of an expansible submerged vessel 
already full of water, if the vessel were suddenly bulbed more, so 
as to cause a vacuity in the interior; and the force of the in- 
rushing water would then cause the vessel to expand more. 
(Articles on this subject will be found in the encyclopedias and 
textbooks.) And it is the rib- or ring-arms that must act in the 
bulbing, vn it is by the dual movement of the rib- and 
ring-arms that a change of form of the spine is effected. 
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